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Europe  Revisited 


By  ERNST  ERICH  NOTH 

This  was  no  sentimental  journey.  It 
was  a  business  trip  glamorized  as  a 
literary  tour.  The  schedule  was  gruel¬ 
ing.  Visits  to  fifteen  countries,  twice  as  many 
cities,  and  meetings  with  hundreds  of  lit¬ 
erary  personalities  were  compressed  into 
sixtV'Six  days.  As  unscheduled  addition, 
there  was  a  generous  dose  of  receptions,  ad¬ 
dresses,  interviews.  Toward  Journey’s  End 
one  could  not  help  feeling  as  if  one  were 
always  departing  before  having  arrived. 
When  it  was  all  over  I  was  ready  to  accept 
the  epithet  “martyr  of  world  letters”  coined 
hy  a  maliciously  charitable  friend. 

A  prolonged  return  to  the  old  countries 
for  a  leisurely  stay  still  must  wait  for  a 
problematic  sabbatical.  Yet  this  was  a  home¬ 
coming  of  sorts.  For  the  heartstrings  were 
touched,  their  resistance  often  taxed  as  they 
vibrated  under  the  conflicting  impulses  of 
delight  and  distress.  More  than  one  heart¬ 
warming  moment  tempted  the  hurried 
traveller  to  utter  the  fatal  “Verweile  doch!” 
—to  disregard  his  travel  orders  which  cate¬ 
gorically  kept  him  going. 

If  there  were  heartening  encounters  there 
was  also  much  heartbreak  in  witnessing  the 
spasms  of  rebirth  amidst  ruins,  the  anguish 
of  a  physically  diminished  but  spiritually 
dynamic  continent  torn  between  hope  and 
gloom.  I  could  not  be  the  detached  observer, 
the  idle  onlexiker,  the  mere  tourist.  By  law 
of  heritage,  not  to  be  denied,  mine  is  still 
a  share  in  that  hope  and  in  that  apprehen¬ 
sion.  But  the  search  for  things  past  is  as 
vain  as  attempting  to  steal  a  glance  at  the 


future.  The  old  house  is  no  longer  there; 
how  solid  and  habitable  the  new  one  will 
be,  nobody  knows.  Reconstruction  is  under 
way,  but  the  foundations  remain  shaky. 
Whatever  the  future  may  hold,  it  will  re¬ 
veal,  for  better  or  worse,  many  of  the  preva¬ 
lent  features  of  the  past.  Traditions  still 
weigh  heavily,  but  they  are  the  stuff  variety, 
complexity,  intellectual  and  artistic  wealth 
are  made  of.  They  can  be  also  an  abili  for 
apathy,  refusal  and  flight.  Be  that  as  it  may : 
what  one  had  secretly  longed  for  and  openly 
dreaded  was  all  experienced  in  kaleido¬ 
scopic  succession  and  bewildering  intermin¬ 
gling;  but  it  hardly  ever  occurred  accord¬ 
ing  to  expectation. 

Certainly  I  was  no  stranger.  Some  under¬ 
tones  of  welcome  were  movingly  genuine. 
But  I  was  no  longer  entirely  on  familiar 
ground.  So  long  an  absence,  so  great  a  dis¬ 
tance,  were  it  only  geographical,  do  some¬ 
thing  to  perspective,  and  these  past  years — 
the  worst  of  our  lives,  I  hope — have  caused 
drastic  changes  of  scenery,  mentality,  intel¬ 
lectual  direction.  The  traces  of  upheaval, 
the  scars  of  recent  history,  are  plainly  visible 
everywhere.  But  old  acquaintance  was  not 
forgotten,  and  new  acquaintance  augured 
well  of  bonds  to  come.  Many  an  old  friend 
was  found  again.  However,  there  were 
many  gaps,  all  too  many  graves.  Only  now 
have  I  realized  to  what  extent  my  genera¬ 
tion  has  been  decimated. 

1  had  been  prepared,  I  thought,  for  many 
a  shock,  and  had  indeed  asked  myself  how 
I  would  meet  the  test  of  a  sudden  plunge 
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into  what  once  was  home  ground.  Familiar 
landscapes,  rediscovered  at  a  glance  and 
recognized  at  first  sight,  cast  old  spells 
anew,  but  greater  even  was  the  emotion  of 
realizing,  at  second  sight,  how  tellingly 
everything  had  changed,  after  all,  how  dif¬ 
ferent  it  was  in  seeming  likeness.  Memories 
had  become  incarnate  again  but  somehow 
no  longer  reflected  reality.  Exposed  to  the 
radiations  from  realms  once  so  intimately 
known,  one  felt  the  appeal  and  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  a  past  tangibly  alive  and  yet  often 
almost  unrecognizable  in  new  garb.  But 
then,  there  was  not  really  time  for  all  this. 

I  was  in  a  hurrv,  a  travelling  salesman  on 
the  road. 

The  samples  I  had  to  show,  embodied  in 
a  hundred  issues  of  Boo\s  Abroad,  were 
twenty-five  years  of  service  to  the  cause  of 
international  good  will.  The  product  is  in 
demand;  this  world  stands  in  dire  need  of  it. 
But  production  of  these  goods  is  lagging; 
there  is  not  too  much  competition  in  the 
field,  alas!  Skeptics  may  shrug  their  shoul¬ 
ders,  cynics  grin  with  contempt,  the  re¬ 
signed  who  buried  their  dream  stare  in 
blank  apathy  when  you  preach  and  practice 
the  gospel  of  better  international  under¬ 
standing  through  the  dissemination  of  lit¬ 
erary  information  from  all  countries  to  all 
countries.  That  it  is  done  at  all,  and  done 
here,  was  known  and  noted  to  a  gratifying 
extent  wherever  I  went;  our  friends  abroad, 
who  are  many,  definitely  care  that  we  care. 
Nothing  much,  however,  can  be  achieved 
with  good  intentions  alone.  Practical  im¬ 
plementation  is  needed.  Happily  enough, 
the  purpose  of  my  tour  was  distinctly  of  a 
practical  nature.  The  project  has  been  out¬ 
lined  elsewhere  (see  B.  A.  26:2,  p.  203,  and 
this  issue  p.  296). 

I  had  set  out  to  do  just  what  I  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  do,  namely  to  plan  in  discussions 
with  literary  personalities  a  survey  of  the 
situation  and  evolution  of  the  various  na¬ 
tional  literatures  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.  There  will  be  busy  years  ahead 
for  our  staff  to  carry  out  this  assignment 
with  the  help  of  competent  foreign  spe¬ 


cialists.  It  will  be  worth  our  while.  The  trip 
was  worth  mine:  in  many  regards  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  brief  but  sorely  needed  refresher 
course  in  European  affairs.  As  such  alone 
the  trip  would  have  been  necessary.  It  must 
be  humbly  admitted  that  our  periodical 
however  hard  we  tried,  has  not  always  re¬ 
flected  all  the  significant  features  of  a  radi¬ 
cally  changed  literary  scene,  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  aspects  of  a  signally  altered  intellectual 
and  artistic  climate.  We  should  be  equipped, 
from  now  on,  to  do  better.  To  be  sure,  we 
had  endeavored  to  keep  up  to  date  in  our 
reading  and  research.  We  had  a  lively  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  with  our  European  cor¬ 
respondents  through  a  rather  voluminous 
correspondence.  Our  numerous  specialized 
helpers  here  had  filled  many  a  blank  for  us. 
But  nothing  can  be  as  precious  as  direct 
personal  contact,  being  on  the  scene,  seeing 
for  oneself.  A  personality,  a  work-in-being 
are  more  immediately  revealed  in  such  en¬ 
counters  on  intimate  terms,  by  confidences 
which  burst  out  if  the  right  heart-opener 
is  available.  At  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
same  device,  many  an  overrated  reputation 
is  unmasked,  or  reduced  to  appropriate 
proportion. 

To  know  that  for  eleven  years  all  this 
had  been  only  eleven  flying  hours  away! 

.  .  .  From  Boston  to  Shannon  there  was 
hardly  time  for  a  good  night’s  sleep  in  the 
clouds.  From  then  on  there  was  never  a 
let-up  in  the  cataract  of  impressions  and 
sensations  swamping  the  traveller  from  one 
station  to  the  other.  This  is  not  the  place— 
nor  is  the  space  available— for  a  detailed 
report.  It  would  amount  to  a  confusing 
profusion  of  names  and  statistics.  Neither 
has  the  time  come  yet  for  attempting  to 
distil  the  essence  of  these  contacts  and  en¬ 
counters.  Such  a  Gargantuan  feast  of  the 
eyes,  the  ears,  all  the  senses,  and  the  spirit 
cannot  be  immediately  nor  easily  digested.- 
Moreover,  any  specific  reference  to  Euro¬ 
pean  writing  would  tend  to  anticipate  the 
competent  view^s  of  the  European  special¬ 
ists  whom  we  have  been  able,  since  my  re¬ 
turn,  to  commission  to  write  for  Boo\s 
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Abroad  interpretative  studies  on  the  cul¬ 
tural  developments  in  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries  during  the  last  quarter  century.  More 
truly  useful  than  a  hurried  expose  of  our 
personal  impressions  would  be  the  reflec¬ 
tion,  assimilation,  and  integration  in  our 
general  work  of  the  moods  and  trends  en¬ 
countered  and  revaluated. 

I  need  not  have  my  tongue  in  my  cheek 
when  admitting  that  the  countries  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  still  hold  the  spotlight  in  the 
panorama  of  contemporary  world  litera¬ 
ture.  Against  a  background  of  material  and 
political  difficulties  which  are  in  many  in¬ 
stances  pathetically  prohibitive,  present-day 
European  letters  display  a  vitality  and  dyna¬ 
mism  which  make  prevalent  rumors  about 
the  spiritual  death  of  the  Occident  appear 
very  premature,  to  say  the  least.  It  may  be 
true  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
countries,  the  postwar  literary  output  com¬ 
pares  unfavorably  with  the  exceptionally 
productive  “between  the  wars”  period ;  and 
if  I  dare  generalize  it  seems  that  the  new 
generation  is  not  yet  sufficiently  profiled  to 
allow  conclusions  regarding  the  true  suc¬ 
cessors  to  yesterday’s  better-known  authors, 
most  of  whom  seem  indeed  to  be  somewhat 
out  of  touch  with  drastically  changed  sur¬ 
roundings.  Indeed,  the  trends,  tendencies, 
and  aspirations  manifest  in  the  new  works 
are  discordant.  This  may  be  all  to  the  good. 
He  who  would  deplore  the  apparent  lack 
of  a  common  denominator,  a  readily  avail¬ 
able  and  applicable  formula  of  definition, 
would  yield  to  the  many  conspiracies  for 
synchronization  and  conformism  which 
threaten  the  very  r(X)ts  of  our  civilization. 
How  could  the  picture  be  other  than  many- 
shaded,  with  dark  accents  as  prominent 
features.?  Desperate  collective  plights  of 
hitherto  unknown  scope  and  impact  have 
created  for  the  individual  a  climate  of  in¬ 
security  and  unbalance  and  have  quite  nat¬ 
urally  found  expression  in  a  literature  of 
despair.  Yet  I  for  one  am  now  satisfied  that 
there  are  constructive  motivations  even  be¬ 
hind  Europe’s  blackest  present-day  writing. 
Others,  better  equipped,  competent  wit¬ 


nesses  who  belong  to  the  current  they  will 
describe  for  our  readers,  may  be  able  to 
ascertain  through  the  evidence  of  significant 
literary  expressions  the  degree  of  western 
man’s  spiritual  invulnerability  in  regard  to 
the  forces  of  regimentation  which  struggle 
for  his  soul.  Their  account  may  even 
amount  in  some  degree  to  marking  out  and 
measuring  the  present  “frontiers”  of  free¬ 
dom  in  the  all-important  dimension  of 
depth,  and  these  are  probably  not  always 
identical  with  those  traced  so  arbitrarily  in 
terms  of  geographical  extension. 

There  is  much  talk  today  about  a  united, 
integrated  Europe.  The  problem  is  glaringly 
vitiated  by  political  expediency.  Economic 
and  military  factors  are  doubtless  of  great 
importance.  Their  overemphasis,  however, 
tends  to  falsify  the  issues.  The  impact  of 
tradition  is  such  that  no  hastily  improvised, 
exclusively  “organizational”  pattern  could 
prevail  if  it  were  not  integrated  into  the  pre¬ 
dominant  organic  structures.  Going  a  dozen 
times  through  the  admittedly  annoying  and 
even  exasperating  mill  of  passport,  customs, 
and  currency  inspection  reveals  the  aca¬ 
demic  nature,  so  far,  of  the  “United  Europe” 
slogan.  And  then  one  never  talks  so  much 
about  what  one  truly  has,  what  there  really 
is.  Yet,  what  talk  and,  often  enough,  by 
what  spokesmen! 

Whither  Europe .?  Well,  there  is  the  Eu¬ 
rope  of  the  spirit.  It  need  not  name  or  iden¬ 
tify  itself;  its  calling  is  established  through 
centuries  of  achievement.  Its  organic  struc¬ 
ture  is  one  of  spiritually  integrated  diversity. 
And  it  does  not  stop  at  the  Elbe  either. 
Maybe  it  cannot  mobilize  divisions.  But  it 
is  instilling  into  countless  brains  and  hearts 
the  undying  spirit  of  the  inalienable  rights 
and  the  sacred  mission  of  the  individual, 
that  true,  only,  and  last  bulwark  against 
robotization. 

This  is  also  the  Europe  which  keeps  call¬ 
ing  on  me  in  a  permanent  return  visit 
through  the  steady  flow  of  its  books  and 
periodicals,  sensitive  barometers  of  its  mood 
and  mind,  and  I  hope  that  I  have  acquired 
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a  keener  eye  for  reading  the  weather  they 
have  over  there,  one  with  great  bearing  on 
ours.  I  was  back  in  Europe,  I  am  back  in 
America,  I  have  come  home  to  Booths 

“The  publishers  o£  The  Oxford  Atlas  (Geoffrey 
Cumbcrledge  at  the  Oxford  University  Press,  36  s.) 
have  made  an  exciting  advance  in  map  production.  Its 
preparation  has  taken  five  years.  Each  map  has  been 
built  up  from  a  blank  sheet  of  paper — thus  the  Editors 
have  been  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  new  sources 
of  information  as  well  as  of  new  methods  of  map 
production  developed  during  the  war.  From  its  incep¬ 
tion,  we  are  told,  until  the  last  sheet  received  its  final 
approval,  over  seven  hundred  separate  printing  plates 
have  been  prepared,  checked,  and  cross-checked.  .  .  .” 

The  Twentieth  Century 

“We  [the  writers]  are  all  engaged  in  the  same 
undertaking:  to  understand  man.  To  put  it  simply, 
modern  literature  has  traversed  three  phases.  The  first 
phase  defined  characters:  L’avare,  Le  misanthrope.  The 
second  studied  the  settings  and  circumstances  of  the 
human  drama:  Uassommoir,  Germinal  .  .  .  The  third 
b  an  effort  to  understand  what  we  are  doing  in  this 
confusion  which  has  torn  us.  .  .  .” 

Georges  Duhamcl 
in  an  interview  with  Gerard  Caillet, 
France-Ulustration 

“The  progressive  desolation  of  the  inner  life  b  evi¬ 
denced  by  poets  and  artists.  It  is  this:  increasing  dis¬ 
putes,  lack  of  solution,  man’s  isolation.  The  desperate 
Kafka  feels  it  as  well  as  James  Joyce  the  master  of 
the  scalpel,  the  scrupulous  writer  Mann  as  well  as  the 
more  and  more  pessimistic  Huxley,  the  novelbt  as 
well  as  the  lyricist,  for  example  Rilke.  As  they  all 
must  say  disagreeable  things,  those  who  are  most  con¬ 
cerned  do  not  read  them,  and  this  accentuates  the  pain¬ 
ful  inner  and  exterior  situation  of  the  poet  and  of 
the  writer.”  Ubros  de  hoy 

“.  .  .  when  God  put  before  the  eyes  of  the  first  man 
the  things  He  created  and  invited  him  to  give  a  name 
to  each  one  of  them  .  .  .  poetry  was  born.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  words  b,  then,  love,  the  loving  encounter 
of  man  with  Creation.  By  the  will  of  God  the  first 
man  was  the  first  poet  and  to  be  a  poet,  to  exercise 
the  gift  of  poetry,  means  to  name  with  new  words  all 
things  created.” 

Carmen  Gindara  in  Sur 

Under  the  auspices  of  UNESCO  and  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  abundant  legal  material  assembled  by 
the  organization  since  the  end  of  the  war,  a  project 
has  been  developed  for  a  world  covenant  on  the  rights 
of  authors.  The  new  instrument  may  not  be  as  judici¬ 
ally  perfect  as  the  Berne  agreement  but  this  lack  will 
be  compensated  by  its  universality. 

Arbor 


Abroad  and  it  will  labor  further  in  its  mod¬ 
est  way,  yet  as  indispensable  mediator,  for 
the  coming,  or  strengthening,  of  a  Eura- 
merica  of  the  spirit. 

Editor 

Le  fournal  des  Poetes  (158  rue  de  la  Lune,  ^ 
Dilbeek,  Bruxelles,  Belgique),  is  repeating  a  question¬ 
naire  it  conducted  in  1936  when  it  asked:  “Le  pocte 
doit-il  etre  de  son  temps and  is  adding  another 
question,  “Comment  pcut-il  I’etre?”  In  1936  the  ma¬ 
jority  voted  that  the  poet  is  above  his  time,  or  rather, 
as  expressed  by  Jean  Cassou,  “il  est  contre  son  temps 
puisqu’il  chcrche  a  opposer  a  ce  temps  qu’il  subit  une 
image  moins  imparfaite,  moins  isolce,  moiiu  divbtt 
de  I’homme.”  This  year’s  inquiry  was  sent  to  poets 
and  critics  in  twenty-two  countries. 

In  the  bieue  Literarische  Welt  (Darmstadt)  for 
January  25,  1952,  we  note  a  curious  paper  entitlai 
“In  fremden  Sprachen”  by  Ernst  Sanrlcr  discussing 
why  Thomas  Mann  wrote  part  of  Der  Zauberberg  in 
French,  why  Hemingway  sometimes  wrote  in  French, 
Platen  in  Portuguese  and  French,  Rilke  in  Russbn. 
Gilbert  Murray  in  Greek,  B.iurlclaire  and  Walter 
Savage  Landor  in  L.;ttin. 

“For  every  generation  has  its  ‘blind  spot,’  situated 
roughly  round  about  a  date  some  twenty-five  years 
past,  which  the  general  literary  eye  cannot  clearly  sec. 
And  when  it  does  come  again  to  focus  it  adequately, 
different  aspects  of  it  emerge,  those  which  are  likely 
to  be  permanent.” 

Bonamy  Dobrcc 
in  Britain  To-day 

“History  furnishes  literature  a  frame,  a  background, 
and  substance  with  which  to  work.  The  main  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  is  that  hbtory  is  earthbound  by 
its  heavy  cargo  of  facts  whereas  literature  travels 
light.  .  .  .” 

Walter  Prescott  Webb  in  Southwest  Review 

“Imagination!  That  is  the  thing  which  concerns  us, 
fur  it  is  the  essence.  The  application  of  imagination  to 
the  doings  of  human  beings  gives  literature  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  quality  and  its  separate  place  in  the  categories 
of  human  endeavor.” 

Walter  Prescott  Webb  in  Southwest  Review 

“In  his  posthumous  essay  The  Situation  of  Man  in 
the  Universe,  Max  Schcler  wrote:  ‘At  no  other  pe- 
ricxl  of  history  has  man  been  so  baffling  a  problem 
to  himself  as  he  is  today.’  ” 

W.  Grenzmann  in 
La  Vie  Intellectuelle 

“From  Hemingway:  ‘One  must  never  judge  a  man 
by  the  company  he  keeps;  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  Judas  had  irreproachable  friends.’  ” 

Les  Nouvelles  JJttermres 


Spain  Is  In  Europe 


By  JULIAN  MARIAS 

Books  abroad  published  in  its  Sum¬ 
mer  number  of  1951  an  article  by 
Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr.,  entitled  Dictator¬ 
ship  and  Literature  in  the  Spanish  World. 
The  subject  is  interesting  and  difficult.  The 
general  thesis  of  the  article  as  well  as  certain 
points  which  the  author  makes  attract  our 
attention.  The  circulation  and  the  prestige 
of  the  review  in  which  the  article  appeared 
increase  its  scope;  but,  above  all,  it  has  a 
symptomatic  value  as  an  example  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  intellectual  attitude.  For  that  reason 
1  believe  that  it  deserves  a  sincere,  thought¬ 
ful  commentary. 

The  gist  of  the  article  is  as  follows:  since 
1939,  that  is  to  say  since  the  end  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  and  the  establishment 
of  the  present  regime,  certain  character¬ 
istics  have  manifested  themselves  in  the  in¬ 
tellectual  development  of  Spain  and  of 
Spanish  America  which  are  the  direct  as 
well  as  the  indirect  result  of  said  regime. 
In  Spain,  the  normal  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  interrupted,  and  the  country 
has  lost  “the  vast  majority  of  her  leading 
thinkers.”  One  may  speak  of  a  “generacion 
de  los  emigrados”  and  “any  impartial  com¬ 
parison  between  these  emigrados  and  the 
intellectuals  remaining  in  Spain  must  be 
heavily  in  favor  of  the  former.”  More  than 
half  of  the  university  professors  have  left 
the  country  since  the  revolution.  “Thus 
Spain  lags  far  behind  in  contemporary  sci¬ 
ence,  while  in  the  humanities  the  situation 
is  not  much  better.”  “Aside  from  a  few 
great  figures  {all  of  whom  are  far  advanced 
in  years)  such  as  the  scholar  Menendez 
Pidal,  the  philosopher  Ortega  y  Gasset,  and 
the  few  remaining  men  of  the  ‘Generation 
of  ’98’  (a  group  with  essentially  modern 
ideals),  most  of  Spain’s  intellectuals  are  to 
be  found  scattered  throughout  Europe  and 
the  New  World,  with  the  chief  nucleus  in 
Mexico.”  Those  who  have  remained  in 


Spain  have  had  either  to  make  their  peace 
with  the  regime  or  to  eliminate  all  contro¬ 
versial  topics,  thus  abandoning  “original  lit¬ 
erary  production  of  interest  or  merit.”  The 
publishing  houses,  Mr.  Mead  affirms,  have 
also  contributed  to  the  decadence  of  nation¬ 
al  letters  “by  collaborating  with  the  re¬ 
gime’s  campaign  to  eliminate  all  mention 
of  those  writers  and  scholars  who  sided 
with  the  Republic.”  The  consequence  of  all 
this  is  “the  progressive  implantation  of  a 
tyranny  of  mediocrity  in  every  sphere  of  the 
mind.” 

All  of  this  in  Spain.  On  the  other  hand, 
according  to  Mr.  Mead,  quite  the  contrary 
is  occuring  among  the  emigrados  and  other 
Spaniards  who  are  living  and  working 
abroad.  Leaving  out  the  names  of  those 
who  died  in  exile,  Mr.  Mead  cites  a  list  of 
Spaniards,  almost  all  of  them  well  known, 
some  of  them  illustrious.  Mr.  Mead  con¬ 
siders  effective  and  valuable  the  work  of 
these  “Spaniards  outside  of  Spain” — to  use 
the  happy  expression  of  Maranon. 

Finally,  Mr.  Mead  raises  the  question  as 
to  the  lasting  influence  of  this  situation  on 
the  intellectual  orientation  of  the  Hispanic 
world.  His  reply  is  that  “Spain  has  lost  for 
all  time  whatever  pre-eminence  she  once 
had  in  that  sphere.”  For  various  reasons,  a 
repatriation  of  emigrados  on  a  large  scale 
is  difficult,  since  the  majority  will  not  wish 
to  abandon  their  new  homes  where  they 
are  rearing  a  younger  generation  which  “in 
all  probability  will  have  little  desire  to  re¬ 
turn  to  such  a  backward  and  undeveloped 
‘patria!”  Instead  of  a  presumptive  intel¬ 
lectual  axis  Madrid  -  Buenos  Aires,  Mr. 
Mead  looks  to  an  area  dominated  by  the 
Spanish  culture  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  (The  italics  are  mine.) 

So  much  for  Mr.  Mead’s  article.  It  is, 
alas,  a  picture  of  the  Spanish  intellectual 
situation  and  its  possibilities  with  which 
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many  will  concur.  It  is,  therefore,  valid  to 
ask  how  well  informed  Mr.  Mead  is  and  to 
what  point  his  reasoning  is  well  grounded, 
what  his  assumptions  are,  and,  finally,  what 
his  purpose  is.  First,  facts — which,  as  they 
say,  are  the  most  convincing  evidence:  It  is 
indeed  true  that  among  the  Spaniards  liv¬ 
ing  abroad,  there  are  some  of  outstanding 
literary  merit.  Most  of  these  are  political 
exiles  but  not  all  of  them — just  as  residence 
in  Spain  does  not  necessarily  imply  politi¬ 
cal  affiliation.  There  are  many  more  of  them 
than  Mr.  Mead  names.  Without  taking  a 
census — although  it  might  be  useful — I 
give  the  names  of  other  well  known  per¬ 
sons:  the  poets  Jorge  Guillen,  Alberti, 
Cernuda,  Altolaguirre,  Leon  Felipe;  the 
philosophers  Jose  Ferrater  Mora,  Garcia 
Bacca,  Maria  Zambrano;  the  writers  Berga- 
mm,  Guillermo  de  Torre,  Perez  de  Ayala, 
the  late  Eugenio  Imaz,  and  above  all, 
Ramon  Gomez  de  la  Serna;  the  philolo- 
gians  Millares,  Gonzalez  de  la  Calle,  Coro- 
minas  and  Montesinos;  the  historian  San- 
chez-Albornoz;  the  educators  Zulueta  and 
Luzuriaga,  and  many  others,  all  of  these 
in  the  field  of  humanities.  The  Spanish 
emigration  of  intellectuals  is,  therefore, 
greater  in  number  and  more  important  his¬ 
torically  than  Mr.  Mead  would  lead  us  to 
believe.  This  is  obviously  an  intellectual, 
political,  moral,  and  historical  problem — 
note  each  adjective — of  the  first  magnitude. 

It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  these  intellectuals 
in  exile  are  entirely  lost  to  Spain,  for  their 
relation  to  it  is  considerable.  It  is  even  less 
true  that  “all  mention”  of  them  is  taboo. 
(What  might  have  been  true  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  cannot  serve  as  information  to 
readers  in  1951.)  To  give  an  example,  in  the 
Diccionario  de  Literatura  espanola  pub¬ 
lished  under  my  direction  (Revista  de  Oc- 
cidente,  Madrid,  1949)  almost  all  the  names 
mentioned  above  appear  and  many  more, 
and  furthermore,  in  many  cases  more  space 
is  given  to  them  than  to  analogous  writers 
resident  in  Spain.  And  this  Dictionary  is 
no  exception.  One  has  only  to  read  the 
works  of  Valbuena,  Torrente  Ballester, 


Diaz-Plaja  or  Blecua,  from  the  long  treatise 
to  the  brief  manual  designed  for  interme¬ 
diate  classes,  to  see  that  the  authors  in  exile 
are  not  forgotten  in  the  literary  histories. 
They  are  often  mentioned  and  their  works 
discussed  in  the  literary  reviews. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Mead  will  think  that  this  is 
done  because  there  are  no  others  to  write 
about.  This  is  not  the  case.  Many  Spanish 
intellectuals  today  live  in  Spain,  as  one 
might  expect,  among  its  28  million  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Spain  is  in  Europe,  whatever  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary.  And  the  Spanish 
exiles  know  this.  Therefore,  the  subject  is 
dramatic,  impassioned,  and  can  he  treated 
only  with  unswerving  veracity  or  with  re- 
sjKCtful  silence. 

Mr.  Mead  mentions  no  intellectuals  liv¬ 
ing  in  Spain  other  than  Menendez  Pidal, 
Ortega,  Benavente  and  Eugenio  d’Ors.  Mr. 
Mead’s  deficient  information  obliges  me  to 
give  the  names  of  some  intellectuals  re¬ 
siding  in  Spain.  Perhaps  they  will  surprise 
the  many  who  have  honestly  believed  in  the 
existence  of  a  half  dozen  venerable  oldsters, 
rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto,  in  the  ocean 
of  that  universal  mediocrity  which  Mr. 
Mead  describes. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  illustrious  old  men. 
In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  Azorm, 
Baroja,  Gomez  Moreno,  Julio  Casares  are 
among  those  belonging  to  the  generation 
of  ’98  who  are  still  living.  But  history  docs 
not  end  here.  It  is  recognized  that  philoso¬ 
phy  is  having  a  moment  of  unusual  bril¬ 
liance  in  Spain,  of  which  the  rest  of  Europe 
is  beginning  to  take  notice.  It  is  sufficient 
to  mention  with  Ortega  the  name  of  Xavier 
Zubiri,  author  of  a  book  (Naturaleza, 
Historia,  Dios.  Madrid,  1944)  which  is 
counted  among  the  leading  publications  of 
the  kind  in  this  century — and  there  arc 
others.  Is  the  existence  of  a  school  of  Ara¬ 
bists  to  be  forgotten,  of  which  Garcia 
Gomez,  successor  to  the  late  Asin  Palacios, 
is  the  leading  figure.^  Is  it  possible  to  pass 
over  a  group  of  philologians  and  literary 
historians  which  includes  such  men  as 
Damaso  Alonso,  Salvador  Fernandez  Ra- 
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mirez  (who  has  just  published  the  best 
Spanish  grammar  to  date),  Gili  Gaya,  La- 
pcsa,  Valbuena,  Astrana  Marm,  Garcia  de 
Diego,  Entrambasaguas,  Blecua,  Oliver 
Asin,  Diaz-Plaja,  Garcia  Blanco  and  so 
many  others?  For  the  first  time  since  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  a  few  exceptions 
later,  there  are  Hellenists  and  Latinists  who 
are  publishing  translations  directly  from 
the  classics,  and  there  are  studies  such  as 
those  of  Antonio  Tovar,  Pabon,  B.  Gaya, 
Fernandez  Galiano.  In  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  two  new  translations  of  the  Bible 
made  directly  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
have  appeared.  Scholars  such  as  Enrique 
Lafuente,  Camon,  Sanchez  Canton,  Maria 
Luisa  Caturla,  Maria  Elena  Gomez  More¬ 
no,  and  J.  A.  Gaya  are  working  in  the 
history  of  art.  Ethnological  studies  have 
been  given  new  impetus  by  Caro  Baroja; 
Valdeavellano,  Sanchez  Alonso,  Aguado 
Bleye,  Pericot  are  working  in  the  field  of 
history;  Garrigues,  Conde,  Arboleya,  Diez 
del  Corral,  Maravall  or  Garcia  Pelayo  in 
juridical  and  sociological  studies.  As  far  as 
medicine  goes,  the  list  of  first-class  men 
who  are  working  in  the  field  would  be  ex¬ 
tensive.  Picking  at  random,  I  would  name 
Maraiion  and  Lain  Entralgo,  who  are  spe¬ 
cialists  not  only  in  medicine  but  in  history; 
Jimenez  Diaz  and  Hernando,  Arruga  and 
Duarte,  Rof  and  Grande,  Lopez  Ibor,  Ger¬ 
main,  Sacristan,  Lafora.  Men  such  as 
Bachiller,  Flores,  Catalan,  Palacios  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and 
physics.  And  if  one  were  to  speak  of  litera¬ 
ture,  he  would  have  to  give  a  great  number 
of  names  of  both  young  men  and  middle- 
aged  writers.  For  example,  there  are  the 
poets  Aleixandre,  Gerardo  Diego,  Damaso 
Alonso,  Rosales,  Panero,  and  other  young 
men;  there  are  novelists  such  as  Zunzune- 
gui,  Cela,  Carmen  Laforet,  Suarez  Carreno, 
Agusti,  Gironella;  dramatic  authors  such 
as  Lopez  Rubio,  Ruiz  Iriarte,  Buero  Valle¬ 
jo,  Valentin  Andres  Alvarez;  prose  writers 
such  as  Julio  Camba,  Fernando  Vela,  Mari- 
chalar.  .  .  . 

But  why  continue?  It  is  not  my  intention 


to  take  a  census  of  Spanish  intellectuals 
of  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  even  less 
to  rank  them  in  order  of  merit.  On  both 
sides,  they  range  from  men  of  genius  to 
those  of  merely  estimable  talent.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  two  facts:  first,  that  there  are 
many  persons  in  Spain  who  are  devoting 
themselves  to  the  different  intellectual  dis¬ 
ciplines,  and  second,  that  their  number — 
as  might  be  expected  a  priori — is  enormous¬ 
ly  greater  than  that  of  those  living  abroad. 

I  must  mention  one  manifestation  of  in¬ 
tellectual  life  in  Spain,  and  one  pregnant 
with  possibilities  for  the  future,  a  point 
which  seems  to  be  of  special  concern  to 
Mr.  Mead.  I  refer  to  the  foundation  in  1948 
of  the  Instituto  de  Humanidades,  which 
Ortega  organized  with  my  collaboration  in 
Madrid.  It  is  important  because  it  is  an 
absolutely  independent  institution,  with¬ 
out  state  intervention,  subsidies  of  any  kind 
either  Spanish  or  foreign,  supported  only 
by  the  matriculation  fees  of  those  who  at¬ 
tend  its  courses  and  discussion  groups. 
With  what  result?  The  program  of  the 
Institute  covered  a  range  of  topics  of  inter¬ 
est,  some  of  which  had  not  been  studied 
before.  Two  books,  one  of  them  mine(£’/ 
metodo  historico  de  las  generaciones) ,  the 
other  by  Damaso  Alonso  (Poesia  espanola, 
ensayo  de  metodos  estilisticos)^  have  already 
been  published,  samples  of  the  activities  of 
the  Institute.  What  social  repercussions  did 
the  Institute  have?  Let  one  statistical  item 
suffice:  these  courses  and  discussion  groups, 
which  cost  about  as  much  for  each  lecture 
as  an  orchestra  seat  in  the  theater,  often  at¬ 
tracted  as  many  as  200  persons.  Ortega’s 
first  course  had  to  be  limited  to  650,  his 
second  to  1,300 — the  seating  capacity  of  the 
Barcelo  movie  theater.  Either  Mr.  Mead 
has  not  heard  of  this,  or  he  considers  it  of 
nugatory  interest  to  his  American  readers, 
whom  he  is  supposedly  informing  about 
the  activity  of  Spanish  intellectual  circles 
in  the  last  few  years. 

The  basic  hypothesis  which  vitiates  Mr. 
Mead’s  article  is  what  we  might  call  his 
political  bias.  I  mean  his  belief  that  politics 
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arc  decisive  and  all-important  in  these  mat¬ 
ters.  This  same  hypothesis  may  lead  him 
to  believe  that  the  facts  which  I  have  cited 
on  these  pages  imply  a  defense  or  a  justifi¬ 
cation  of  the  regime  in  power  in  Spain  to¬ 
day.  As  if  all  that  happens  in  a  country 
could  be  attributed,  for  good  or  evil,  to  the 
government,  as  if  the  political  regime  were 
not  a  relatively  superficial  phenomenon, 
the  effect  of  which,  perturbing  as  it  may 
be,  is  transitory  and  leaves  untouched  the 
deepest  strata  of  a  society.  With  only  a 
change  of  sign,  Mr.  Mead  would  coincide 
entirely  with  the  official  propagandists  and 
panegyrists  of  the  Spanish  regime,  who 
maintain  that  it  is  the  only  important  event 
in  the  last  fifty  years.  I  am  far  from  think¬ 
ing  anything  of  this  kind.  If  I  understand 
what  is  happening  in  Spain,  the  causes  of 
her  grandeur  or  wretchedness,  of  her  in¬ 
tellectual  brilliance  or  deficiencies,  of  her 
perils  and  her  hopes,  I  need  to  labor  a  little 
more,  think  somewhat  more  seriously  and, 
first  of  all,  get  outside  of  Spain  and  consider 
what  is  happening  in  Europe  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  for  only  there  can  one  dis¬ 
cover  the  true  reason  for  what  is  happening 
in  any  country.  I  am  sorry  that  intellectual 
life  as  we  understand  it  in  Spain  is  not  so 
simple. 

And  with  this,  I  come  to  the  most  im- 
jx)rtant  point.  Mr.  Mead  evidently  con¬ 
siders  the  supposed  ailment  of  Spanish  cul¬ 
ture  to  be  incurable,  for  what  he  proposes 
is  to  call  it  definitely  concluded.  “Spain  has 
lost  for  all  time,"  he  affirms,  "whatever  pre¬ 
eminence  she  once  had  in  that  sphere.” 
Spain  is  finished.  A  curious  form  of  His- 
panism!  And  so  that  it  will  seem  less  ob¬ 
vious,  perhaps  for  reasons  of  friendship  and 
“good  neighbor  policy,”  he  heaps  amiable 
praise  on  the  exiles,  a  praise  which  in  truth 
is  less  than  just.  With  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  as  pretext,  Spain  is  to  be  eliminated 


forever.  Were  this  true,  it  would  certainly 
imply  too  great  an  esteem  for  the  present 
regime  which  would  have  had  to  be  able 
to  sterilize  in  twelve  years  an  entire  coun¬ 
try  for  all  the  rest  of  time.  As  if  this  were 
possible!  As  if  intellectual  flowering  ever 
coincided  with  good  regimes;  as  if  one  had 
to  wait  to  establish  democratic  govern¬ 
ments,  elections.  United  Nations,  or  indeed 
dictatorships,  corporate  states,  or  some  oth¬ 
er  form  of  government  in  order  to  think, 
to  dream,  write  pleasant  prose,  compose 
verses,  paint,  build  pyramids  or  Gothic 
cathedrals,  make  the  air  vibrate  with  the 
music  of  violins,  or  investigate  the  structure 
of  the  atom  or  the  attributes  of  God. 

What  results  when  we  compare  Mr. 
Mead’s  article  with  the  true  state  of  affairs? 
Exactly  the  opposite  of  his  conclusions:  we 
see  the  extraordinary,  surprising  vitality  of 
Spain  and  the  consequent  hope  for  her  fu¬ 
ture.  All  of  this  goes  to  show  how  right 
Ortega  was  in  his  diagnosis  when  he  spoke 
not  long  ago  about  the  “surprising,  almost 
indecent  health”  of  Spain.  Her  historic  vi¬ 
tality  is  such  that  she  can  permit  herself 
even  error.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
emigration  meant  a  tremendous  mutilation 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  Spain,  although 
one  cannot  predict  whether  the  balance  of 
it  and  its  consequences  two  centuries  from 
now  will  be  negative.  What  is  amazing  is 
that  in  spite  of  so  great  a  loss,  or  near  loss 
(we  have  seen  that  it  is  not  so  complete  as 
is  said),  there  still  remains  in  Spain,  as  is 
logical,  a  great  intellectual  life,  and  in  great¬ 
er  volume.  There  has  been  a  sad,  painful, 
distressing  excision,  which  presents  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  is  increasingly  acute.  A  flourish¬ 
ing  and  fecund  Spain  exists  extra  muros. 
{Extra  muros,  yes;  but  let  us  not  exaggerate, 
for  who  puts  doors  to  the  open  country?) 
And  in  spite  of  that,  Spain  is  in  Europe. 

W ell e si ey  C allege 


Gruppe  47” 


By  JOHN  R.  FREY 

HAT  about  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  of  writers  in  Germany  to¬ 
day?  Ever  since  1945  this  ques¬ 
tion,  born  of  the  sharp  awareness  of  the 
break  in  the  literary  continuity  there,  has 
forced  itself  persistently  upon  many  minds. 
Skepticism  and  hopefulness  have  alternated 
in  the  chorus  of  critical  voices.  And  even 
now  it  seems  too  early  to  say  anything  more 
positive  than  that  the  situation  is  not  nearly 
as  bleak  as  the  pitifully  small  number  of 
translations  would  indicate. 

For  a  time  the  initiated  had  occasion  to 
fix  their  interested  eyes  upon  youthful 
Wolfgang  Borchert  (see  B.A.  25:1,  p.  15), 
an  incisive  narrative  and  dramatic  talent 
which  fairly  streaked  into  the  literary  sky, 
only  to  fade  out  at  Death’s  all  too  early 
beckoning.  Since  then  no  other  really  po¬ 
tent  bid  for  universal  acclaim  has  come 
forth  from  among  the  younger  writers. 
And  insofar  as  they  have  been  heard,  their 
voices  have  left  no  particularly  exciting 
ring  in  the  ears  of  the  world. 

Probably  as  well  known  to  the  general 
reading  public  abroad  as  any  of  the  younger 
names  is  that  of  Hans  Werner  Richter,  due 
to  his  novel  Die  Geschlagenen  (1949).  In 
Germany  this  book  was  awarded,  together 
with  Gerd  Gaiser’s  Eine  Stimme  hebt  an, 
the  literary  prize  of  the  Berlin  “Jubilaums- 
stiftung  1848-1949.”  More  recently  Richter 
has  written  a  novel  of  much  greater  scope, 
Sie  fielen  aus  Gottes  Hand  (1951),  for 
which  he  was  voted  the  Rene  Schickele 
prize  by  Thomas  Mann  and  other  notables. 
And  of  special  interest  to  us,  he  shepherds 
the  literary  group  to  be  discussed  here,  a 
group  which  by  and  large  constitutes  a 
rather  representative  sector  of  the  “young¬ 
er”  literary  Germany  today.  It  would  in¬ 
deed  be  stretching  a  point  to  say  “young,” 
for  the  age  range  of  the  writers  involved 
extends  from  the  middle  twenties  well  into 
the  forties. 


When  in  1947  a  dozen  or  so  writers  who 
were  more  or  less  friends,  called  together 
by  Richter  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a 
new  literary  journal,  gathered  for  the  first 
time,  they  christened  themselves  “Gruppe 
47”  in  accord  with  the  circumstances.  The 
name  has  no  hidden  meaning  beyond  that. 
Not  conservative  enough  to  suit  the  powers 
that  were,  Richter  had  been  forced  to  dis¬ 
continue  his  editing  of  the  forthright  liter¬ 
ary  publication  Der  Ruf  {der  jungen  Ge¬ 
neration) ,  whose  forerunner  was  the  prison- 
er-of-war-camp  paper  in  the  U.  S.  with  the 
same  name.  The  meeting  had  to  be  ad¬ 
journed  without  having  served  its  original 
purpose.  The  reason  was  that  the  license 
for  the  proposed  publication,  intended  to 
go  under  the  somewhat  provocative  name 
Der  Scorpion,  had  been  refused.  However, 
something  else  was  accomplished  instead. 
Making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation,  the 
small  assembly  of  kindred  spirits  devoted 
itself,  not  to  the  doubtful  task  of  formulat¬ 
ing  an  ideological  and  literary  program  to 
prescribe  the  direction  for  their  future 
creative  endeavors,  but  to  the  spirited  and 
severe  criticism  of  the  manuscripts  read  by 
those  who  had  come  prepared  for  the  oc¬ 
casion. 

That  has  remained  the  pattern  of  pro¬ 
cedure  for  all  the  meetings  since.  They  are 
held  twice  a  year,  each  in  a  different  place, 
and  as  a  rule  the  group  is  augmented  by 
a  number  of  guests  from  these  fields :  crea¬ 
tive  writing,  criticism,  publishing,  radio, 
and  film.  Hermann  Kesten,  to  name  but 
one,  has  been  an  interested  and  much  ap¬ 
preciated  visitor.  The  original  group  has 
more  than  doubled  in  number,  comprising 
names  like  Richter,  Walter  Kolbenhoff, 
Walter  Jens,  Heinrich  Boll  (winner  of  the 
group’s  literary  prize  in  1951),  Hans  J. 
Soehring,  Ernst  Schnabel,  Wolfdietrich 
Schnurre,  and  Use  Aichinger  (one  of  the 
very  few  women  writers  belonging).  Few, 
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incidentally,  can  afford  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  entirely  to  writing.  Decidedly  note¬ 
worthy  also  are  the  two  lyric  poets  Gunter 
Eich  (literary  prize  of  the  Bavarian  Acade¬ 
my  of  Arts  and  of  the  “Gruppe  47”  in  1950), 
and  the  highly  talented  Wolfgang  Bachler. 
To  round  out  the  picture,  one  should  point 
to  capable  critics  in  the  group,  like  Alfred 
Andersch  and  Walter  M.  Guggenheimer. 

Now  as  before,  the  group  chooses  to 
function  without  formal  organization  and 
program.  It  does,  however,  have  its  own 
publication  now,  a  Liter atur-Zeitung,  ap¬ 
pearing  twice  a  month  since  March  15  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Deutsche  Verlags- 
anstalt  in  Stuttgart  and  called  Die  Litera- 
tur.  Committed  to  the  spirit  of  European- 
ism,  it  is  designed  along  the  lines  of  Les 
Nouvelles  Litter  air  eSfLes  Temps  Modernes, 
and  L'Esprit  in  France,  and  the  Literair 
Paspoort  in  Holland.  Working  in  close  col¬ 
laboration  with  these,  its  avowed  aim  is 
to  attempt  the  creation  of  a  “new  literary 
public  and  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the 
younger  German  writers.” 

“Gruppe  47”  is  not  a  literary  school,  at 
least  not  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word. 
In  character  and  function  a  creative  work¬ 
shop,  its  purpose  has  been  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  individual’s  craftsmanship 
through  periodically  exercised  criticism,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  some  clarification  of  the 
literary  confusion  of  the  present,  on  the 
other.  A  practical  objective  like  this,  though 
not  without  some  danger  of  being  over¬ 
done,  strikes  one  as  eminently  sensible,  as 
does  the  group’s  determination  to  steer 
clear  of  any  fixed  ideological  and  literary 
program.  For  what  doctrine  does  not  carry 
within  itself  the  germs  of  its  own  ultimate 
elimination.?  Not  that  the  group  in  any 
way  leans  toward  or  even  tolerates  the  ivory 
tower  atmosphere.  All  “members”  are 
vitally  concerned  with  present-day  prob¬ 
lems,  in  their  thinking  and  in  their  writing. ' 
Whatever  their  personal  beliefs  and  con¬ 
victions,  they  espouse  the  cause  of  a  new 
humanism,  a  “social  humanism,”  to  be 
specific.  Clearly  an  activist  concept,  it  shuns 


both  leftist  and  rightist  radicalism.  It  rests 
upon  the  vigorous  affirmation  of  the  west¬ 
ern,  democratic,  liberal,  European,  interna¬ 
tional  spirit,  a  spirit  of  reason,  individual¬ 
ism,  freedom,  and  realism. 

Their  function  as  authors  and  poets, 
about  which  these  writers  commendably 
make  little  ado,  they  consider  to  be  basical¬ 
ly  that  of  the  moralist,  that  type  of  moral¬ 
ist  who  is  content  to  state  his  case  by  pre¬ 
senting  merely  his  artistic  portrayal  of  the 
unembellished  truth  of  contemporary  reali¬ 
ties  rather  than  by  preaching.  Skeptical 
about  the  older  generation  of  writers  at 
home — and  their  elders  return  the  compli¬ 
ment — suspicious  of  German  lnnerlich\eit, 
wary  of  provincialism,  they  turn  their  eyes 
upon  other  countries  in  their  search  for 
kindred  forces  and  for  models  which  they 
can  profitably  study  for  the  benefit  of  their 
own  creative  efforts.  If  a  Kafka  or  Benn 
fascinates  some  of  them,  a  Hemingway, 
Faulkner,  Wolfe,  Joyce,  Proust,  or  Sartre  is 
apt  to  intrigue  all  of  them. 

The  uniformity  that  characterizes  their 
choice  of  subject  matter,  namely  the  situa¬ 
tions  and  problems  of  present-day  life,  does 
not  likewise  result  in  sameness  of  presenta¬ 
tion.  The  marked  heterogeneity  of  tem¬ 
peraments  making  up  the  group  asserts 
itself  in  the  direction  of  style  and  form,  too. 
While  some  are  firmly  devoted  to  a  strict¬ 
ly  realistic  manner  of  narration,  the  kind 
likely  to  be  pronounced  by  German  critics, 
somewhat  scornfully.  Reportage,  but  on 
closer  inspection  found  to  be  not  entirely 
without  poetic  touches  and  a  certain  tran¬ 
scendent  lucidity,  others  tend  toward  the  ex¬ 
perimental  style  with  its  use  of  symbolic 
and  surrealistic  elements. 

The  charge  of  Reportage  carries  no 
sting  for  those  involved,  mainly  Richter 
and  Kolbenhoff  {Von  unserem  Fleisch  und 
Blut,  1947,  and  Heimf{ehr  in  die  Fremde, 
1949,  both  novels),  the  two  most  consistent 
advocates  of  a  neo-realism  that  is  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  demands  of  our  times,  or 
the  skilled  though  not  as  strongly  profiled 
writers  Soehring  {Cordelia,  1948)  stories; 
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Casaducale,  1950,  novel)  and  Ernst  Schna¬ 
bel  {Sie  sehen  den  M armor  nicht,  1949, 
short  stories).  They  have  no  illusions,  and 
that  is  precisely  the  reason  for  their  writ¬ 
ing  as  they  do.  Modest  as  their  manner  of 
depicting  life  may  be  in  terms  of  literary 
merit,  in  their  view  it  is  the  only  manner, 
considering  the  new  and  honest  beginning 
that  has  to  be  made  in  German  literature. 
Their  realism  may  have  seemed  at  times  a 
little  too  thin  in  substance,  a  little  too  fac¬ 
tual,  analytical,  terse,  cold,  episodic,  syn¬ 
thetic.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
these  people,  some  of  them  not  so  young 
any  more,  have  really  just  begun  to  pro¬ 
duce.  And  there  are  indeed  indications 
that  they  do  not  mean  to  remain  static.  The 
weaknesses  marking  their  earlier  products 
have  already  been  partially  overcome.  Re¬ 
cent  works  show  greater  epic  sweep, 
breadth  of  vision,  wealth  of  well  mastered 
detail,  richness  of  language,  and  warmth 
of  tone.  Particularly  Richter  and  Kolben- 
hoff  show  this  development.  And  Hein¬ 
rich  Boll  {Der  Zug  war  piin\tlich,  1949; 
Wanderer,  kpmmst  du  nach  Spa,  1950; 
Wo  warst  du  Adam?  1951 ;  and  Die  schwar- 
zen  Schafe,  1951),  like  Kolbenhoff  a  born 
narrator,  contributes  to  the  impression  that 
there  is  hope  for  his  own  individualistic 
future.  It  is  perhaps  not  entirely  insignifi¬ 
cant  that  with  all  the  grimness  of  the  life 
portrayed  there  should  be  growin(g  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  healthy  and  deeply  human 
humor. 

Going  beyond  the  strictly  realistic  style 
in  varying  degrees  are  Walter  Jens  {Nein. 
Die  Welt  der  Anget{lagten,  1950,  a  “Utopi- 

If  If 

“The  cvcr-incrcasinK  influence  of  Spanish  thought 
and  Spanish  culture  throughout  the  world  in  the 
realms  of  philosophy,  theology,  science,  medicine,  mu¬ 
sic,  dancing  and  the  other  arts  is  truly  impressive.  A 
mere  glance  at  the  monthly  publication  in  English 
^Spanish  Cultural  Index)  of  the  Instituto  de  Espana 
in  London  gives  adequate  proof  of  this  fact.” 

Arthur  F.  Loveday 
in  The  Quarterly  Review 


an”  novel  of  the  Orwell  variety,  and  Der 
Blinde,  1951,  story),  Use  Aichinger  {Die 
grossere  Hoffnung,  1948,  novel),  and 
Schnurre  {Die  Rohrdommel  ruft  jeden 
Tag,  1950,  stories).  As  to  the  drama,  little 
has  been  done  so  far. 

Precisely  in  what  form  and  shape  the 
various  probings  and  gropings  of  the 
group  will  crystallize,  time  only  will  tell. 
What  the  shortcomings  of  present  German 
literature  are,  no  one  realizes  more  keenly 
than  Richter.  Fairly  recently  he  made  this 
statement:  “There  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  we  limp  along  frightfully  far  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  literary  develop¬ 
ment.  We  have  no  names  to  equal  those  of 
a  Moravia,  Hemingway,  Steinbeck,  Anou¬ 
ilh,  Camus.”  But,  like  Hermann  Kesten,  he 
places  his  faith  in  the  younger  generation 
now  on  its  way  and  vigorously  active,  wait¬ 
ing  for  greater  maturity  and  greater  assur¬ 
ance  in  matters  of  style  and  form  before 
tossing  its  hat  into  the  arena  of  world  lit¬ 
erature. 

It  would  be  an  overstatement  to  say,  as 
the  Nouvelles  Litteraires  for  instance  did 
in  October  1950,  that  everyone  worth  men¬ 
tioning  among  the  younger  German  writ¬ 
ers  was  found  in  the  “Gruppe  47.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  group  itself  would  be  the  last  to 
make  such  a  claim,  for  there  are  other  note¬ 
worthy  writers  and  poets.  What  we  may 
safely  maintain  is  that  “Gruppe  47”  is  fair¬ 
ly  representative  of  the  younger  literary 
Germany  and  that  it  is  lively  and  produc¬ 
tive  enough  to  bear  watching. 

University  of  Illinois 
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“The  English  public  feels  a  strange  aversion  to 
translations;  strange,  because  some  very  famous  and 
good  ones  have  been  produced  in  our  language;  and 
of  those  which  have  been  made  few  are  as  deficient, 
not  to  say  barbarous,  as  some  of  the  English  works 
we  find  translated  into  Latin  languages.  The  con¬ 
temporary  literary  movements  of  France  and  Italy  have 
been  followed  with  attention  and  even  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  by  our  public.  Those  of  the  Hispanic  world  have 
passed  unperceived.”  Vida  Hispdnica 


Menotti  Del  Picchia  and 
The  Spirit  of  Brazil 

By  ALBERT  R.  LOPES  and  WILLIS  D.  JACOBS 


Not  for  its  great  land  areas  alone  is 
Brazil  a  nation  deserving  of  study. 
In  tradition  and  history,  Brazil  pos¬ 
sesses  a  wealth  of  action  and  human  figures 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  other  American  na¬ 
tions.  Its  literature  reflects  a  life  which 
moves  from  dark  jungles  to  high  inland 
plains  and  clamorous  metropolis.  More¬ 
over,  that  literature  shows  with  remarkable 
precision  and  clarity  the  impact  of  the  great¬ 
er  world  upon  the  artistic  style  and  con¬ 
sciousness  of  one  nation.  How  international 
are  theories  and  practices  of  art  can  vividly 
be  seen  in  the  literature  of  Brazil.  So,  too, 
can  be  observed  the  pull  of  nationalism. 
Despite  this  significance,  the  cultural  con¬ 
tributions  of  Brazil  are  lamentably  un¬ 
familiar  to  the  people  of  North  America. 

The  work  of  Menotti  del  Picchia  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Brazil  of  this  past  gener¬ 
ation.  He  is  a  poet  both  of  achievement  and 
of  failure;  but  even  with  these  contradic¬ 
tory  elements  in  him  he  reveals  much  of  the 
spirit  and  direction  of  Brazil  in  our  days. 

Paulo  Menotti  del  Picchia  was  born  on 
March  20,  1892,  in  Sao  Paulo,  “the  Chicago 
of  South  America.”  His  life  reflects  that 
dynamic,  industrial  city  in  which  he  still 
lives;  he  has  been  landowner,  industrialist, 
banker,  political  figure,  as  well  as  poet, 
novelist,  journalist,  painter,  and  sculptor. 
He  has  consistently  maintained,  however, 
an  active  interest  in  literature  since  his 
early  childhood  days  when  he  would  listen 
as  his  father  recited  favorite  lines  from 
Dante,  Ariosto,  Tasso  and  Leopardi.  Eu¬ 
rope  is  much  in  the  literary  tradition  of  the 
cultured  Brazilian. 

Menotti’s  early  poetry  reveals,  thus,  a 
European  debt.  His  first  book  of  verse,  writ¬ 
ten  when  he  was  only  sixteen,  Poemas  do 


Vtcio  e  da  Virtude  (1913),  is,  in  the  some¬ 
what  over-condemnatory  words  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  “monotonous  chatter  more  often  of 
vices  than  of  virtues,”  cast  in  the  Parnassian 
mold.  Here  is  a  youthful  effort  at  “Olym¬ 
pian  calm,”  even  though  the  subject  matter 
comes  from  the  burning,  uncertain  heart  of 
adolescence.  Here,  tor;,  is  an  attempt  to 
write  with  precision,  with  scientific  ac¬ 
curacy.  But  the  book  is  a  youthful  work, 
notable  only  for  its  technique  and  not  for 
its  merit. 

In  1917,  Jiica  Mulato  was  to  bring  the 
author  lasting  recognition.  ]uca  Mulato,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  later  As  Mascaras,  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  Menotti’s  most  popular  work.  By 
1940,  these  two  btx)ks  had  reached  their  six¬ 
teenth  edition.  Over  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty  thousand  copies  of  these  two  volumes 
had  been  stfld.  This  is  especially  significant 
in  a  country  like  Brazil  which  has  a  limited 
reading  public.  By  the  phenomenal  suc¬ 
cess  of  these  two  volumes  Menotti  asserts 
a  claim  upon  both  the  Brazilian  public  and 
the  literate  readers  of  all  nations.  Juca 
Mulato  marks  a  dramatic  turn  to  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  scene.  Its  music  is  often  Parnassian 
or  European,  but  its  people,  landscape,  and 
mood  are  familiar  to  every  Brazilian. 

Juca  Mulato  is  a  narrative  poem  written 
in  rimed  alexandrines  with  occasional  short 
love  lyrics.  It  tells  the  tragic  love  story  of 
a  young  mulatto.  His  dark  body  is  strong 
like  the  peroba-ircty  agile  like  a  colt,  and 
free  as  the  wind.  And  one  day  the  daughter 
of  his  employer  looked  at  him  a  little  long¬ 
er  than  usual.  “Come  now,  Juca  Mulato, 
are  you  mad.^”  he  asks  himself.  Surely  the 
grand  lady  cannot  love  such  as  he;  nor  can 
he  aspire  to  possess  her.  Yet  he  cannot  for¬ 
get  her.  He  loves.  What  is  love? 
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Love? 

Fears,  desires, 

Promises  of  paradise, 

Afterward,  dreams,  afterward  laughter. 
Afterward  kisses! 

Afterward  .  .  . 

And  afterward,  my  dear? 

Afterward,  cureless  sorrows, 

Afterward,  tears,  afterward  tedium. 

Afterward  .  .  .  nothing! 

Perhaps  love  means  sorrow.  But  to  sup¬ 
press  love  is  hard  for  men.  Juca  Mulato  suf¬ 
fers;  to  the  music  of  his  guitar  he  sings: 

Before  I  loved  I  saitl: 

“I  must  cut  at  the  root 
This  constant  agony, 

I  must  love,  one  day; 

Love  will  bring  me  happiness.” 

I  loved.  .  .  Oh,  grief! 

The  cure  has  harmed. 

Love  is  but  a  sorrow. 

And  to  the  torments  that  I  knew 
I  added  torments  and  torments  new! 

Finally,  as  a  last  hope,  he  goes  to  see 
Roque,  the  witch  doctor,  and  asks  him  to 
cure  him  of  the  illness  which  torments  him 
so.  Roque  admits  that  there  is  no  cure  for 
an  impossible  love;  his  only  advice  to  Juca 
is  to  forget.  Juca  feels  that  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  to  his,  life  is  flight  from  his  homeland 
or  death.  But,  then,  the  “Soul  of  Things’’ 
speaks  to  the  mulatto,  as  did  the  spirits  of 
the  forest  to  Peer  Gynt.  The  cedar  reminds 
him  that  it  was  from  one  of  its  branches 
that  his  crib  was  made;  the  stream  that  gave 
water  for  his  baptism  and  the  star  that 
shone  brightly  on  the  night  that  he  was 
born  beg  him  not  to  leave.  Juca  is  finally 
convinced,  and  little  by  little  he  becomes 
resigned,  tranquil;  with  new  life  he  seeks 
to  live  and  to  forget. 

Several  factors  contribute  to  the  popular¬ 
ity  of  Juca  Mulato  with  Brazilian  readers. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  Romanticism  in  the 
poem — Romanticism  which  has  always 
been  a  part  of  the  Brazilian  character  and 
literary  expression.  The  verse  is  warm  and 
colorful;  it  is  subjective,  personal,  sentimen¬ 
tal,  expressing  elemental  emotions  and  pas¬ 
sions.  Nature  is  ever  present;  it  is  kind. 


motherly  and  understanding.  With  a  touch 
of  local  Brazilian  folklore — manners  and 
customs — and  a  bit  of  the  Brazilian  land¬ 
scape,  the  book  is  the  proper  mixture  for  a 
poem  with  great  appeal  to  the  average  Bra¬ 
zilian  reader. 

As  Mascaras  (The  Masks,  1920),  also 
written  in  rimed  alexandrines,  is  a  playlet 
dealing  with  the  traditional  Harlequin, 
Pierrot,  and  Columbine.  In  exquisite  lyric 
verse,  with  gentle  sensualism  and  delicate 
sensations,  faintly  reminiscent  of  D’An¬ 
nunzio  and  Rostand,  Menotti  tells  of  the 
love  of  Harlequin  and  Pierrot  for  Colum¬ 
bine.  Harlequin,  whose  ideas  on  love  are 
more  physical  than  the  dream-like  love  of 
Pierrot,  confidentially  describes  woman  in 
this  way: 

Look:  I  think,  Pierrot,  there  is  no  great  difference 

Between  a  guitar  and  a  woman. 

Merely  a  question  of  fingering,  with  a  certain 
boldness  and  calm, 

One  .  .  .  these  steel  strings;  and  the  other  .  .  . 
the  heart  strings. 

Also  in  the  Romantic  vein  are  the  verses 
published  under  the  title  Poetnas  de  Amor 
(1927).  The  tone  is  set  by  the  author  him¬ 
self  when  he  calls  the  collection  a  “chuva 
de  lagrimas’’  (“a  rain  of  tears”).  “This 
book,”  he  says,  “is  like  an  old  handkerchief 
in  which  one  has  dried  a  sentimental  tear, 
which  is  put  away  in  a  drawer  and  is 
brought  out  in  a  moment  of  lyric  sadness. 
Since  I  forgot  how  to  cry,  I  have  an  im¬ 
mense  longing  for  tears.”  There  is  sincerity 
and  beauty  in  the  very  simplicity  of  the 
poems.  They  are  reminiscent  once  more, 
though  on  a  lower  level,  of  the  exquisite 
sensibility  of  Symbolists  like  Verlaine  and 
Mendes. 

“There  is  in  us,  algebraic  spirits  of  the  age 
of  metal,”  Menotti  continues,  “an  invincible 
lyricism  which  is  the  perpetuating  per¬ 
manence  of  the  sentimental  freshness  of 
the  spirit — moonlight  which  covers  with 
dreams  the  steel  of  a  dreadnaught.”  He 
adds,  “The  sexual  instinct  and  egotism  are 
still  the  cardinal  viscera  that  act  upon  the 
organism  of  modern  man.”  Consequently 
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“since  all  the  sentiments  are  offsprings  of 
the  heart,  it  is  uglier  to  leave  some  bastards 
than  to  legitimize  them  all.”  The  author 
feels  that  these  emotions,  too,  should  be  ex¬ 
pressed.  Here  we  find  also  a  sybaritic  ly¬ 
ricism  that  looks  equally  to  French  Symbol¬ 
ism.  The  following  poem  reminds  one  of 
Mallarme’s  music,  imagery,  and  sensuous¬ 
ness.  It  considers  Brazil  as  a  sweet  and  pas¬ 
sionate  woman  melting  beneath  her  lover: 

Sentimental  Homeland 

Body  of  beauty  .  .  .  body  of  flowers 
Land  of  wildness  and  gold 
Land  that  b  bold 
And  new  beneath  my  glance. 

Over  it  passes  my  languid  hand, 

Brooks  of  blood  flow  through  its  land. 

Your  breast  is  a  valley  of  love 
Where  rise  mountains  I  dream  of 
And  peaks  my  kisses  scale 
Like  mountaineers  urgent  on  the  trail. 

One  does  not  have  to  read  much  Brazil¬ 
ian  verse  to  encounter  that  most  Portuguese 
of  all  Portuguese  words:  saudade — a  word 
that  defies  translation — a  longing,  a  home¬ 
sickness,  a  nostalgia,  a  sentimental  desire 
to  be  where  one  is  not.  The  Brazilian  feels 
impassionedly;  therefore  he  is  struck  with 
dismay  and  hurt  when  the  glory  is  gone. 
This  feeling  is  present  in  many  of  the 
poems  in  this  collection. 

Suddenly,  in  1928,  Menotti  turned  whole¬ 
heartedly  to  the  Brazilian  scene.  Leaving 
the  lyric  beauty  of  ]uca  Mulato,  As  Mds- 
caras,  and  Poemas  de  Amor,  he  wrote 
Republica  dos  Estados  Unidos  do  Brasil. 
This  book  is  a  manifestation  of  the  author’s 
adherence  to  the  Brazilian  group  known 
as  verde-amarelos  (yellow-green,  the  color 
of  the  Brazilian  flag) .  The  group,  growing 
strong  in  the  1920’s,  prided  itself  on  an  in¬ 
tense  patriotism,  a  stress  on  all  things  Bra¬ 
zilian:  landscape,  history,  national  heroes, 
manners,  and  customs.  The  poetry  in  this 
volume  lacks  both  the  rime  and  the  poetic 
beauty,  warmth,  color,  and  sincerity  of  the 
earlier  volumes.  Rather,  it  seems  to  be  a 
brief,  almost  prose  account  of  the  history 
of  Brazil,  stressing  the  language,  the  people, 
the  geography,  and  the  historical  figures. 


It  is  versified  patriotism.  The  forms  remind 
one  of  Whitman,  but  at  best  it  is  poor  Whit¬ 
man.  Menotti  jettisoned  much  that  made 
his  earlier  verse  both  delightful  and  merely 
“pretty.”  He  gained  a  roughness  which  fits 
the  nature  of  a  rough,  new  nation,  but  he 
generally  took  the  tones  of  only  the  blatant 
Whitman,  rarely  the  lyrical  Whitman. 
Through  some  poems,  however,  runs  the 
vastness  of  Brazil.  The  long,  lazy  lines  in¬ 
dicate  the  long  rivers  and  the  immense 
selva. 

In  addition  to  an  undue  stress  on  na¬ 
tionalism,  another  tenet  of  Brazilian  mod¬ 
ernism  was  to  free  verse  from  the  schools 
which  were  holding  it  to  a  dated  tradition¬ 
alism,  primarily  Parnassian  and  Symbolist. 
The  impeccable  form  of  the  one  and  the 
luxurious  metaphor  of  the  other,  the  new 
Brazilians  felt,  violated  the  truth  of  their 
fresh  land.  Yet  despite  this  feeling,  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  the  hold  of  Imagistic 
patterns  on  the  poetry  of  these  moderns.  In 
his  collection  of  poems,  Chuva  de  Pedras 
(A  Rain  of  Stones,  1925),  Menotti  proves 
himself  an  extremely  capable  poet  in  free 
verse.  Largely  Imagistic,  he  describes  the 
Plaza  of  the  Republic  in  his  native  city  of 
Sao  Paulo: 

Plaza  of  the  Republic 
The  weeping  willows  wash  their  green  hair 
in  the  cement  pools 
bites  of  stone  made  by  quarrymen 
and  designed  by  Debrugas. 

There  are  dyspeptic  fish  that  cat  only  sponge-cake 
served  by  the  lunar  fingers  of  Salomc-school  teachers 
who  know  by  heart  the  deeds  of  Tom  Mix  and 
Tiradentes. 

The  Asturians  cut  their  tresses  “boyish  bob” 
and  listen  to  lessons  of  plane  geometry 
from  the  wise,  cubistic  trees. 

The  Plaza  of  the  Republic  filled  with  public  women, 
with  human  detritus,  like  a  cosmopolitan  port 
where  taxis  flock, 
old  urban  boats 

which  circulate  through  the  asphalt  canals  of  the 
avenues. 

Alvarcs  de  Azevedo,  the  last  Romantic, 

condemned  to  the  galleys  of  immortality 

spits  upon  the  nocturnal  plaza, 

from  the  height  of  his  solitude,  his  bronze  disdain. 
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In  many  characteristics,  Menotti  del  Pic- 
chia  typifies  the  poets  of  contemporary 
Brazil.  In  his  early  poems,  the  influence  of 
French  techniques  is  clear.  The  subject 
matter  is  human  and  universal,  but  senti¬ 
mental  and  derivative.  Later  he  moves 
steadily  to  the  Brazilian  scene,  to  a  Whit- 
man-like  freedom  of  line,  and  even  to  a  pro¬ 
saic  rhythm.  He  is  touched  by  the  Brazilian 
experience  and  celebrates  it,  although  with¬ 
out  his  previous  lyric  skill.  And  in  his  more 
recent  poetry  he  seeks  still  to  derive  his 
verse  from  life,  his  Brazilian  life,  but  now 
with  a  more  acute  and  selective  scrutiny  of 
his  country  and  with  a  controlled,  modu¬ 
lated  musical  power.  Moreover  he  is  pro¬ 
lific.  From  youth  through  middle  age  and 
later  he  has  written  verse.  Poetry  is  a  nat¬ 
ural  part  of  Brazilian  culture,  he  shows 
us;  it  is  uttered  and  published  as  readily  as 
other  nations  turn  toward  factual  articles 
and  analyses.  Not  yet,  however,  it  appears. 

If  If 

"In  reviewing  the  theater  of  Chile  from  the  point 
of  view  of  development,  there  is  evident  a  lack  of 
continuous  tradition  which  directly  links  the  present 
situation  with  former  periods  .  .  .  Likewbe,  the  pres¬ 
ent  is  characterized  by  a  concern  for  specifically  theatri- 
ci\  problems  of  direction  and  interpretation,  trans¬ 
lated  into  a  greater  care  in  the  general  presentation 
of  the  works  and  in  the  formation  of  theatrical 

schools  .  .  .  Platea 

.  .  Salinas  was  a  writer  from  head  to  foot.  He 

knew  all  the  literatures  and  all  the  living  languages 
acept  the  ones  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  He  intro¬ 
duced  us  to  Marcel  Proust.  He  had  his  part  in  the 
resurrection  of  Gongora.  He  wielded  a  prose  de  luxe, 
brilliant  and  wary,  flavor-loving,  in  perfect  control 
of  its  invisible  muscles,  acrobatic,  noble  .  .  .” 

Luis  Alberto  Sinchez,  in 
Espana  Libre 

The  three  Spanish  national  drama  prizes  for  1951, 
of  100,000  pesetas  each,  were  awarded  as  follows: 
The  Premio  Fuenteovejuna  to  Juan  Ignacio  Luca  de 
Tena.  The  Premio  Ausias  March,  to  Jose  Maria  Peman. 
The  Premio  Lope  de  Rueda,  divided  between  Dora 
Sedano  Muro  and  Luis  Fernandez  Sevilla. 

Carlos  E.  Castaneda,  Professor  of  History  at  the 
University  of  Texas  and  author  of  numerous  historical 
works,  received  the  Serra  Award  of  the  Americas, 
bestowed  annually  by  the  Academy  of  American  Fran¬ 
ciscan  History  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


has  the  remarkable  and  significant  “New 
Poetry”  of  T.  S.  Eliot  and  Ezra  Pound,  of 
Dylan  Thomas  and  Wallace  Stevens,  of 
Ransom  and  Auden,  affected  his  work.  The 
more  intellectual,  more  “metaphysical” 
verse  of  the  recent  European  and  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  has  yet  to  make  its  influence 
strongly  felt  upon  his  poetry.  Menotti’s 
verse  still  remains  a  more  popular  and  sim¬ 
pler  art.  It  lacks,  however,  the  subtleties 
and  intellectual  richness  which  modern 
readers  grow  to  expect  in  verse. 

In  one  of  his  poems,  Menotti  writes  of 
his  native  “Brazilian  speech.”  He  extolls 
it  as  “agile,  acrobatic,  sonorous,  rich,  and 
noble.”  In  his  many  volumes  of  verse, 
Menotti  has  sought  to  honor  both  his  lan¬ 
guage  and  his  country.  Other  poets  will 
show  in  time  the  new  waves  of  influence 
reaching  Brazil  from  the  greater  seas  of  the 
poetic  world. 

U niversity  of  New  Mexico 

»  U 

The  Argentine  writer  Isabel  Suarez  de  Deza  was 
awarded  the  Calderon  de  la  Barca  prize  [Spain]  for 
her  work,  Mai  que  no  quiero.  This  distinction,  founded 
by  the  Direccion  General  de  Teatros,  includes  an  award 
of  10,000  pesetas. 

In  Spain  the  novel  prize  “Eugenio  Nadal”  amount¬ 
ing  to  30,000  pesetas  was  awarded  to  the  Spanish 
author  and  poet  Luis  Romero  for  La  noria.  He  has 
been  living  in  Argentina  since  a  year  ago. 

Tom4s  Salvador  Espeso  won  5,000  pesetas  offered 
by  the  Consejo  de  Hispanidad  in  a  contest  for  novels. 
He  is  known  as  the  author  of  literary  pieces  pub¬ 
lished  in  periodicals  of  Barcelona. 

For  his  formal  lecture  on  entering  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  of  the  Spanish  Language,  Melchor  Fernindez 
Almagro  gave  a  documented  study  on  “Granada  in 
Spanish  Romantic  Literature.”  As  b  customary,  he 
evoked  the  personalities  and  merits  of  hb  predecessors 
in  the  chab  he  now  occupies:  Castelar,  Jacinto  Octavio 
Picon,  and  Franco  Rodriquez. 

An  interesting  new  periodical  in  the  Hispanic  field 
is  Estudios,  published  by  Duquesne  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  It  is  edited  by  Reyes  Carbonell.  Sub¬ 
scription  price  $1.50  a  year. 

Manuel  Pombo  Angulo  was  awarded  the  Premio 
Don  Quixote  for  Valle  sombrio,  considered  the  best 
novel  of  the  year  1951  in  Spain. 


The  Lyric  Poetry  of  Ricarda  Huch 


By  DOROTHEA  BERGER 

Ricarda  huch’s  life  work  lies  com¬ 
plete  before  us.  Born  in  1864,  she 
died  in  1948.  Her  fame  as  novelist 
and  historian  is  undisputed,  but  there  has 
not  been  unanimity  of  opinion  regarding 
her  lyric  verse.  It  would  seem  that  the  time 
has  arrived  to  re-examine  her  poems. 

Her  first  volume  of  poems  appeared  in 
1891.  At  the  beginning  they  excited  little 
interest.  Eberhard  Buchner’s  comment 
that  they  lacked  the  personal  note  was  less 
unkind  than  the  opinion  of  Carl  Busse, 
who,  although  he  was  already  familiar  with 
the  love  poems,  ranked  Ricarda  Huch’s 
creative  capacity  low,  spoke  of  overpraise 
and  blamed  “die  Wortfeten,  wilde  Lebens- 
sucht  und  rasende  Genussgier”  which  he 
declared  that  she  shared  with  C.  F.  Meyer. 
Nobody  is  quite  so  severe  nowadays,  but  a 
negative  judgment  is  implied  in  the  com¬ 
plete  omission  of  mention  of  her  lyric  writ¬ 
ing  by  Harich,  Naumann,  and  Thomas 
Mann. 

The  group  of  unrestrained  admirers  of 
her  lyric  production  is  small.  It  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  till  the  twenties,  that  is,  not  till  she 
had  won  recognition  and  reputation  by  her 
prose  works  and  thus  called  attention  anew 
to  her  verse.  It  is  made  up  mainly  of  wom¬ 
en,  approximately  ten  years  younger  than 
Ricarda  Huch  and  born  into  a  similar 
world  of  experience  and  education,  who 
revered  in  her  a  fellow-champion  of  wom¬ 
en’s  rights  and  the  living  proof  of  the  justice 
of  her  cause.  The  most  characteristic  of 
these  was  Gertrud  Baumer,  who  was  a 
personal  friend  of  the  poet  for  many  years. 
Her  essay  appeared  two  years  after  Ricarda 
Huch’s  death  and  gained  special  warmth 
from  the  writer’s  pain  at  the  loss  of  her 
friend.  Gertrud  Baumer  emphasizes  par¬ 


ticularly  the  ease  with  which  Ricarda  Huch  j 
wrote.  Her  verses  seem  not  to  come  from  ' 
an  effort  of  the  will,  but  to  burst  forth  like 
a  spring  of  water  and  to  reproduce  per¬ 
fectly  in  image  and  tone  whatever  the 
writer  felt.  Gertrud  Baumer  places  the  love 
poems  at  the  peak  of  the  poet’s  lyrical 
achievement  and,  rather  strangely,  ranks 
them  as  the  most  perfect  love  songs  in  Ger¬ 
man  literature. 

Albert  Soergel,  in  Dichtung  und  Dichter 
der  Zeit,  combats  the  “prejudice”  that 
Ricarda  Huch’s  verse  lacks  the  power  of  | 
her  prose.  But  in  his  Uteraturgeschichte  he 
feels  compelled  to  admit  an  occasional  ten¬ 
dency  to  hardness  of  diction,  although  he 
contends  that  this  hardness  is  intentional, 
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and  declares,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  that 
perfection  of  form  gives  a  poem  more  im¬ 
portance  than  its  content  warrants.  Such 
more  or  less  veiled  “huts”  are  to  be  found 
in  the  great  majority  of  the  critical  evalua¬ 
tions  by  Elfriede  Gottlieb,  Oskar  Walzel, 
Else  Hoppe,  Ina  Seidel  and  others. 

Elfriede  Gottlieb,  who  wrote  the  first 
doctoral  dissertation  on  Ricarda  Huch,  Ein 
Bcitrag  ztir  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Epi\, 
values  the  poet’s  apostrophe,  or  dithyrambic 
allocution,  more  highly  than  her  pure  lyric. 
Her  poems,  this  critic  believes,  are  the  lyric 
confessions  of  an  unlyric  artist.  She  thinks 
that  Ricarda  Huch  is  impelled  to  set  her 
feelings  up  before  her  in  definitely  visible 
form,  so  that  she  herself  is  above  them  in¬ 
stead  of  within  them.  Her  phrase,  "jehlende 
Vnmittelbarkeit,"  has  caught  on.  Almost 
all  the  more  recent  critics  have  taken  notice 
of  it. 

Two  years  later  Oskar  Walzel  wrote  an 
essay  titled  Ricarda  Huch.  Ein  Wort  iiber 
die  Kunst  des  Erzdhlens.  He  declares  that 
the  poet’s  lyrical  confessions  present  iso¬ 
lated  moments  in  her  life.  Only  another 
woman  in  exactly  similar  situations  could 
appreciate  them.  They  are  never  separated 
from  a  particular  background  of  experience, 
there  is  never  Entpcrsonlichung,  whereas 
in  her  epic  and  scholarly  works  she  has  at¬ 
tained  objectivity  and  has  forgotten  the  ego 
in  her  growth  toward  a  harmonious  per¬ 
sonality  and  an  objective  artistry. 

The  first  monograph  in  which  Ricarda 
Huch’s  life  and  work  are  treated  in  detail 
and  competently  appeared  in  1936.  It  was 
Else  Hoppe’s  Ricarda  Huch.  The  author 
devotes  a  chapter  to  the  lyric  poetry,  con¬ 
cerning  herself  mainly  with  themes.  She 
agrees  with  Gottlieb  and  Walzel  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  U nmittelbarf^eit.  She  admits 
that  there  is  direct  self-portrayal  in  the 
poems,  that  there  are  honest  expressions  of 
a  personality,  but  it  seems  to  her  that  the 
distance  between  the  experience  and  her 
consciousness  of  it  is  excessive.  She  regards 
her  lyrics  as  meditations  on  a  psychic  ex¬ 


perience,  rather  than  the  experience  itself. 
She  does  except  from  this  judgment  the 
verses  in  simple  folk-song  form,  but  she 
concludes  that  the  artistic  medium  which 
is  natural  to  this  poet  is  the  epic. 

In  the  essay  collection  Ricarda  Huch. 
Personlichkeit  und  Wer\,  which  was  of¬ 
fered  to  the  poet  by  her  friends  and  admirers 
on  her  sixtieth  birthday,  Ina  Seidel  gives  un¬ 
qualified  expression  to  her  love,  gratitude, 
and  admiration.  Her  paper  is  titled  Die 
Lyri^erin  Ricarda  Huch.  Ina  Seidel  is  won 
by  the  vigorous  affirmation  of  life,  the  no¬ 
bility  of  attitude,  the  spontaneity  of  emo¬ 
tion  and  expression.  She  finds  in  the  poems 
the  complete  expression  of  what  other  read¬ 
ers  feel  but  cannot  clothe  in  words.  That  is 
for  her  the  criterion  of  a  good  poem.  She 
reckons  artistic  quality  as  a  separate  and 
special  goal.  Pure  artistry  is  accessible  only 
to  a  small  group,  not  to  readers  in  general. 
Ina  Seidel  declines  to  evaluate  the  poems 
artistically.  She  does  hint  that  the  literary 
critic  is  justified  in  questioning  the  artistic 
quality  of  the  verses,  but  she  refuses  to 
judge  them  objectively.  She  expresses  only 
her  affectionate  admiration.  She  agrees 
with  Elsa  Hoppe  that  Ricarda  Huch’s  “folk 
song’’  verses  belong  with  the  immortal  Ger¬ 
man  lyrics. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  Ricarda  Huch 
is  known  mainly  as  epic  poet  and  historian. 
She  had  no  illusions  as  to  her  own  lyric 
endowment.  Her  self-appraisal  was  sharp 
and  impressive.  When  a  group  of  her 
poems  was  kindly  spoken  of,  she  said:  “I 
write  poems  like  these  for  myself.  You 
might  call  them  little  tunes  which  I  play 
to  amuse  myself  when  I’m  tired  and  when 
nobody  else  is  willing  to  play  for  me.  When 
I  do  that,  they  seem  to  me  rather  pretty.” 

In  her  four  volumes  of  verses  there  are 
scarcely  more  than  half  a  dozen  poems 
which  can  be  called  perfect,  and  it  may  be 
that  there  is  not  one  really  great  lyric  poem 
among  them.  The  poet’s  last  period  pro¬ 
duced  two  justly  famous  poems — Als  ich 
jung  war  und  wohlgestalt.  .  .  .  and 
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Ticf  in  den  Himmcl  vcrklingt 
Traurig  dcr  letztc  Stern, 

Noch  einc  Nachtigall  singt 
Fern — fern. 

Geh  schlafcn,  mein  Herz,  es  ist  Zeit. 

Kiihl  weht  die  Ewigkeit 

Matt  im  Schoss  liegt  die  Hand, 

Einst  so  tapfer  am  Schwert, 

War,  wofiir  du  entbrannt, 

Kampfes  wert? 

Geh  schlafen,  mein  Herz,  es  ist  Zeit. 

Kiihl  weht  die  Ewigkeit. 

But  there  is  some  question  about  an  audi¬ 
tory  image  of  a  star.  And  the  phrase  “die 
matte  Hand,  die  einst  so  tapfer  am  Schwert 
war”  is  trite. 

In  her  historical  romances,  Ricarda  Huch 
has  set  landmarks  for  German  prose.  She 
has  handled  multitudes  with  artistic  mas¬ 
tery,  in  the  passionate  lyrical  music  of  the 
Garibaldi  romances  as  well  as  the  impres¬ 
sive  objectivity  of  Der  Grosse  Krieg.  Her 
[X)ems  are  an  unimportant  incident  to  her 
immortal  prose  achievement,  without  sig¬ 
nificance  for  the  history  of  the  German 
lyric,  without  a  new  and  original  tone. 
They  incorporate  no  new  material,  they 
only  repeat  melodies  often  sung  before.  She 
was  a  rich  personality,  and  now  and  then 
she  achieved  beautiful  verses,  almost  always 
as  personal  confession,  sometimes  in  the 
guise  of  rhymed  diary.  But  in  the  history 
of  the  German  lyric  she  has  no  place  of  her 
own.  Her  poems  do  not  rank  with  those  of 
Eichendorff,  Morike,  Storm,  C.  F.  Meyer, 
or,  to  cite  a  poet  of  her  own  generation, 
Rilke.  Even  the  form  of  her  poems  is  cas¬ 
ual.  Ottave  rime,  terzine,  sonnets,  alternate 
capriciously  with  the  three-foot,  four-foot, 
two-foot  lines  of  the  folk  songs. 

Linguistic  slips,  expressions  that  will  not 
quite  bear  analysis,  false  images,  even  errors 
in  grammar  are  to  be  found  in  Ricarda 
Huch’s  lyrics  as  they  cannot  be  found  in  the 
works  of  the  great  German  poets  or  in  her 
own  prose  works.  What  is  “ein  Kelch  voll 
bitterer  Flammen,”  which  her  lover  offers 
her.?  Just  what  is  the  “Schrei  diirren 
Laubs,”  a  “knirschendes  Blatt,”  or  a  “dia- 
mantener  Kuss”  ?  And  who  ever  heard  that 


“die  gaukelnde  Move  kraht”.?  No  real  lyric 
poet  ever  flies  in  the  face  of  simple  facts  as 
Ricarda  Huch  does  when  she  declares: 

So  kann,  ins  Glas  gcspriiht,  cin  Tropfen  Wem 

Dcs  Wassers  Niichternheit  in  sich  vcrschlingen 

Und  es  mit  Siisse,  Farbc,  Duft  durchdringen. 

In  the  careless  flow  of  her  verses  she  is  often 
satisfied  with  the  most  banal  and  complete¬ 
ly  obsolete  rhymes. 

Rhymes  are  often  suggested  to  Ricarda 
Huch  by  mere  similarity  of  sound,  as  words 
are  suggested  to  her  by  purely  linguistic 
association,  but  she  does  not  always  probe 
deeply  into  meanings.  The  poetess  is  un¬ 
certain  and  artistically  immature  in  her  use 
of  the  ancient  verse-forms.  In  her  well- 
known  poem  Dcr  Dichter  a  five-foot  line 
has  slipped  into  a  series  of  hexameters,  and 
the  poem  ends  with  a  completely  unjusti¬ 
fied  pentameter. 

There  is  very  little  evidence  of  develop 
ment  of  style  in  Ricarda  Huch’s  lyric  pro¬ 
duction.  The  themes  remain  unchanged 
for  decades:  pagan  joy  of  living,  praise  of 
mainly  sensual  love,  immersion  in  nature— 
these  themes  recur  again  and  again  with 
endless  variations.  In  her  late  work  Herbst- 
feuer,  she  adds  resignation  to  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  age.  There  is  little  merit  in  the 
ballad-type  poems,  which  never  leave  the 
footsteps  of  Gustav  Schwab  and  Emanuel 
Geibel.  In  her  beginnings  she  dropped,  ap 
parently  without  plan  or  scruple,  into  the 
trite  tradition  in  which  she  had  grown  up. 
In  her  lyric  work  one  hears  again  and  again 
tones  from  the  choir  which  was  led  by 
Geibel  and  Paul  Heyse.  She  never  left  this 
school,  except  in  infrequent  outbursts  of  the 
moral  passion  of  which  her  strong  person¬ 
ality  was  capable. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  in  her  little 
volume  of  love  poems  she  passes  here  and 
there  the  bounds  of  decorum  and  good 
taste.  These  slips  are  fortunately  atoned  for 
by  a  few  deeply  and  purely  felt  love  songs 
like  the  one  beginning 

Denn  unsre  Licbe  hat  zu  heiss  geflammt 
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or  the  noble  stanza 

Musik  bewegt  mich,  dass  ich  dein  gedenke. 

So  will  auch  Mecr  und  Wolke,  Berg  und  Stern, 

Wic  andrer  Art  als  du,  die  noch  so  fern, 

Dass  ich  zu  dir  das  Herz  voll  Andacht  lenke. 

Kein  edles  Bild,  das  nicht  mein  Auge  zwinge. 

Von  dir  zu  traumen,  kein  beseelter  Reim, 

Dcr  nicht  zu  dir  Erinnern  fiihre  heim — 

Geschwister  sind  sich  alle  schonen  Dinge. 

Among  the  nonconfessional  verses  one 
finds,  though  rarely,  a  perfect  poem  like 
Handel  with  the  beautiful  ending 

...  an  die  zerbrechende  Hiille 

Brandet  todlich  und  selig  das  Meer  der  ewigen  liebc. 

A  noble  outburst  of  inextinguishable  hatred 
of  some  evil  which  the  poet  herself  had 


clearly  experienced  begins  with  the  star¬ 
tling  lines 

Mein  Herz,  mein  Lowe,  halt  seine  Beute  fest, 

Sein  Geliebtes  fest  in  den  Fangen  .  .  . 

one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  one 
catches  a  tone  which  may  have  been  new 
to  German  lyric  poetry. 

Ricarda  Huch’s  poems  are  the  personal 
incidental  music  of  her  life,  not  an  endur¬ 
ing  element  of  her  work.  If  she  had  not 
written  great  prose,  her  lyrics  would  scarce¬ 
ly  merit  attention.  By  now  most  of  her 
poems  have  only  biographical  importance, 
although  a  few  are  lyrical  masterpieces. 

New  Yor\  University 


M  «  M  It 


In  the  Neue  Literarische  Welt,  Rolf  Italiaander  has 
published  the  answers  of  thirteen  German  writers  to 
his  question  “What  was  the  first  book  you  ever  read 
which  made  a  lasting  impression  on  you?”  Here, 
condensed  and  stripped  of  the  often  revealing  or 
amusing  comment,  are  the  results  of  this  interesting 
investigation: 

Stefan  Andres:  Bible,  Cooper’s  Lederstrumpf 

Gottfried  Benn:  Bible 

Werner  Bergengruen:  Sudermann’s  Es  lebe  das 
hchen! 

Kasimir  Edschmid:  Sir  Samuel  White  Baker's 
Abessinische  Jagd 

Theodor  Heuss:  Uhland's  works 

Hans  Henny  Jahnn:  Probably  Struwelpeter 

Hans  Leip:  The  first  volume  of  the  satirical  paci- 
fistic  periodical  Simplidssimtu. 

Mechtilde  Lichnowsky:  Detective  stories,  French 
grammar 

Ernst  Penzoldt:  The  "Prachtbilderbttch" 

Luise  Rinser:  Fairy  tales,  Ganghofer’s  Karfunl(_el- 
stein 

Rudolf  Alexander  Schroder:  His  Reader,  children’s 
Bible 

Otto  von  Taubc:  Probably  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann’s 
Nussl^nac/^er  und  Mdusel(pnig 

Frank  Thiess:  Cooper’s  Lederstrumpf 

“After  the  end  of  the  last  war  quite  a  number  of 
leading  Nazis  admitted  than  they  had  not  been  able  to 
read  more  than  a  hundred  pages  or  so  of  Mein  Kampj. 
Conscientious  readers  became  so  confused  by  Hitler’s 
mtricate  manner  of  expressing  himself  that  they 
missed  the  full  import  of  what  he  was  saying  .  .  . 
Rosenberg,  the  prophet  of  the  Nordic  race,  could 
boast  of  record  sales  but  in  reality  hb  books  were 
scarcely  read.” 

Eugen  Hartmuth  Mueller  in 
The  German  Quarterly 


“On  the  occasion  of  the  birthday  of  the  Austrian 
lyric  poet  Georg  Trakl  (1887-1914)  on  February  3, 
the  Salzburg  Provincial  Government  has  decided  to 
found  a  Georg  Trakl  prize  for  lyric  poetry,  which  will 
probably  be  awarded  for  the  first  time  on  November 
5,  the  anniversary  of  Trakl’s  death,  this  year.  It  is 
intended  to  help  young,  talented  and  so  far  unknown 
authors  of  the  province  of  Salzburg,  Trakl’s  native 
country.”  Austria 

“Due  to  legal  differences  between  Gerhart  Haupt¬ 
mann’s  heirs  and  his  publishers,  the  S.  Fischer-Verlag, 
the  publishing  house  has  imposed  a  temporary  em¬ 
bargo  on  all  copies  in  their  possession  of  books  by 
the  great  German  naturalist.  Although  there  are 
limited  stocks  available  from  other  sources,  some 
difficulties  may  arise  when  the  present  supply  is  ex¬ 
hausted.” 

Stechert-Hafner  Book.  News 

“Pyrrhus  und  Andromache  by  the  Viennese  dram¬ 
atist  Ferdinand  Bruckner  had  its  successful  first  per¬ 
formance  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  on  February  12.  The 
action  of  the  play  follows  more  or  less  that  of  Euri¬ 
pides’  plays  Andromache  and  Orestes  and  of  Racine’s 
Andromaque  including  the  latter’s  unity  of  time  and 
place  of  action.” 

Austria 

The  first  performance  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann’s 
posthumous  play  Herbert  Engelmann  took  place  in 
March  at  the  Vienna  Akademietheater.  Carl  Zuck- 
mayer  completed  the  play,  which  provoked  a  heated 
discussion  among  Viennese  theatrical  critics. 

Anton  Hiiffer,  senior  member  of  the  Aschendorff 
publishing  house  in  Munster  i.  W.,  was  95  years  old 
in  February,  but  is  still  active.  His  publishing  house 
is  as  robust  as  he;  it  b  more  than  230  years  old. 
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T he  Hermit  of  the  Plaza  Hotel 
By  Manfred  George 
(Condensed  from  Aufbau) 

An  extraordinarily  large  number  of  people  at¬ 
tended  Ferenc  Molnar’s  funeral  in  New  York 
in  April.  The  newspapers  gave  a  great  deal  of 
space  to  the  deceased  Hungarian  playwright. 
The  New  Yorl(^  Times  quoted  Molnar’s  an¬ 
swer  to  a  reporter  who  asked  him  whether  any 
of  his  plays  had  dealt  with  life  in  America: 

“America  was  discovered  by  Christopher 
Columbus.  It  didn’t  wait  to  be  found  by  a 
Molnar.  I  know  there  are  writers  who  spend 
three  or  four  weeks  in  a  country  and  write  a 
book  or  play  about  it.  I  can’t  do  that.  I  am  here 
only  as  an  admirer  and  a  guest  of  the  Amer¬ 
icans.’’ 

Molnar,  being  a  Jew  and  an  internationalist, 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1940,  a  fugitive 
from  Nazism,  but  he  remained  a  guest  in  his 
new  home.  Unlike  many  immigrants,  he  came 
as  a  celebrity,  whose  plays,  like  Liliom,  Der 
Leibgardist,  and  later  and  most  notably  of  all 
The  Play’s  the  Thing,  had  been  enormously 
successful.  He  never  ceased  to  make  headlines. 
TTiere  were  numberless  anecdotes  about  him. 
Two  masterful  biographical  articles,  one  by 
Joseph  Wechsberg  and  one  by  S.  N.  Behrman, 
as  well  as  numerous  shorter  appraisals,  paid 
tribute  to  his  brilliant  satire  and  his  amiable 
worldly  wisdom.  George  S.  Kaufman  even 
made  the  melancholy  immigrant  the  hero  of 
his  play  Bravo,  which  with  Oscar  Homolka 
in  the  tide  role  and  Molnar’s  third  wife,  Lili 
Darvas,  opposite  him  was  cordially  received. 

Ferenc  Molnar  himself  did  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  his  lonely  hotel  room  in  the  Plaza,  in 
which  his  trunks  stood  almost  unpacked.  But 
like  an  iceberg,  only  a  small  part  of  his  writ¬ 
ing  is  visible.  There  are:  a  somewhat  plain¬ 
tive  but  charming  novel.  Farewell  My  Heart, 
which  deals  with  the  life  of  the  immigrants 
in  the  early  forties;  the  amusing  diary  Com¬ 
panions  in  Exile;  Notes  for  an  Autobiography, 
dedicated  to  his  deceased  secretary  Wanda 
Bartha;  and  a  collection  of  his  one-act  playlets 
for  two  persons.  Plays  for  T wo. 

We  understand  that  in  his  unpublished 
work  there  are  a  large  number  of  incomplete 
things  and  several  finished  pieces.  One  of 
them  is  a  mystically  inclined  Christusstuc\, 
of  which  only  the  third  act  is  complete.  Mol¬ 
nar  wrote  it  with  full  realization  that  his  end 
was  near.  His  above-mentioned  secretary  ap¬ 


pears  in  the  play,  half  as  a  hospital  nurse,  half 
as  an  angel,  and  the  apothecary  who  brings 
the  healing  drug  has  the  features  of  Christ. 
In  his  last  years  Molnar  studied  the  figure  of 
Jesus  a  good  deal.  He  thought  a  little  of  be¬ 
coming  a  Christian  but  was  never  willing  to 
take  the  step.  He  is  thus  one  of  the  growing 
number  of  highly  spiritual  Jews  who  have 
come  forward  lately  with  personal  revisions 
of  the  Jewish  attitude  toward  the  founder  of 
Christianity.  In  a  conversation  with  this  writ¬ 
er,  Molnar  spoke  as  follows  of  another  of 
his  plays,  The  King’s  Maid,  which  deals  with 
the  contact  of  an  old  Jew  with  the  person  and 
idea  of  Christ:  “Since  the  horrible  happen¬ 
ings  of  the  last  two  decades,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  touch  this  subject  without  being 
misunderstood  on  all  sides.’’ 

Molnar  had  known  for  a  long  time  that  he 
w'as  near  death.  His  hypochondriac  over¬ 
caution  in  New  York  gradually  cut  him  off 
almost  entirely  from  the  outside  world.  His 
last  years  were  spent  between  his  hotel  room 
and  a  little  Italian  delicatessen  shop  in  the 
same  block,  where  he  took  all  his  meals.  And 
although  the  papers  continued  to  dig  up  new 
anecdotes  about  him,  he  became  more  and 
more  completely  a  recluse.  He  continued  to 
have  friends  among  the  Hungarian  colony. 
But  New  York  makes  too  heavy  demands  on 
the  individual  to  favor  the  formation  of  gen¬ 
uine  Stammtische  or  coffee-house  groups  such 
as  Molnar  had  known  and  loved  in  Europe. 

The  world  grew  narrower  and  narrower  for 
him.  This  man  who  had  tasted  to  the  full  the 
wild  life  of  the  Budajaest  of  his  youth,  who 
had  later  been  loved  by  women  and  feted  by 
the  press  in  the  other  capitals  of  Europe  in 
their  literary  heyday,  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  the  most  adventurous  city  in  the  world 
without  taking  the  slightest  part  in  it.  Year 
by  year  he  buried  himself  deeper  and  deeper 
in  his  past.  A  lover  of  life,  he  spent  his  last 
years  watching  his  grave  as  it  emerged  on  the 
horizon  of  the  years.  He  is  buried  in  the  Lin- 
denhill  Cemetery  in  Brooklyn. 

New  Yor\,  N.  Y. 

A  Propos  Josef  Weinheber 

By  Ernst  Waldinger 

For  some  time  after  Josef  Weinheber’s  sui¬ 
cide  in  April  1945  we  heard  nothing  about 
him.  This  was  due  less  to  the  complete  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  period  than  to  the  fact  that  the 
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poet  was  generally  linked  with  the  authors 
of  Germany’s  (and  especially  of  Austria’s)  mis¬ 
fortunes.  Several  of  his  volumes  of  verse  were 
even  “verboten.”  It  is  questionable  whether 
this  was  wise.  In  any  case,  it  started  a  public 
debate  in  the  course  of  which  there  was  much 
criticism  of  the  measure. 

Of  course  all  of  this  is  now  ancient  history. 
In  the  meantime  the  person  of  the  poet  had 
become  legend.  The  result  was  a  renaissance 
of  his  work  of  which  the  publishers  took 
shrewd  advantage.  Instead  of  leaving  to  the 
future  the  final  judgment  as  to  Weinheber’s 
importance,  everybody  set  about  capitalizing 
on  the  glamour  of  his  name.  Certain  individ¬ 
uals  who  should  consider  themselves  lucky 
that  the  grass  has  grown  so  quickly  over  their 
sins,  are  making  use  of  him  and  of  the  for¬ 
tunate  turn  of  political  events  to  work  their 
way  back  into  the  light  again. 

Two  recent  publications  (Edmund  Finke. 
Josef  Weinheher.  Der  Mensch  und  das 
Werk^.  Salzburg.  Pilgram.  1950. — Bef^enntnis 
zu  Josef  Weinheber.  Erinnerungen  seiner 
Freunde.  Salzburg.  Akademischer  Gemein- 
schaftverlag.  1950)  confirm  the  suspicion  to 
which  I  have  just  given  voice.  I  can’t  deny 
that  I  have  also  a  personal  reason  for  taking  a 
stand  with  regard  to  Finke’s  biography  in 
particular,  since  I  am  one  of  those  who  spoke 
out,  not  against  Weinheber  and  his  work,  but 
against  the  symptom  which  he  represented. 
The  very  fact  of  my  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  man,  acquired  during  a  friendship  of 
many  years,  laid  this  obligation  on  me.  Now 
I  find  myself,  along  with  others  and  without 
mention  of  my  name,  viciously  assailed.  Wein¬ 
heber’s  biographer  declares  that  his  fame  can¬ 
not  be  dimmed  by  the  attacks  which  “envious 
‘also  rans’  and  rivals  without  talent’’  are  di¬ 
recting  against  a  dead  man. 

Speaking  of  talent,  Weinheber  himself,  in  a 
paper  on  my  work  which  he  read  over  the 
radio  in  Vienna  in  1933,  granted  me  that  en¬ 
dowment  a  little  over-flatteringly,  and  as  far 
as  I  can  recall  never  changed  his  mind  about 
me,  a  circumstance  which  has  its  importance 
when  one  remembers  that  he  was  usually  in¬ 
clined  to  judge  his  contemporaries  roughly 
and  unmercifully.  What  I  have  to  say  about 
him  is  therefore  not  prompted  by  resentment. 
I  am  endeavoring  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
criticism,  to  be  accurate  in  my  statement  of 
facts,  to  be  entirely  objective  and  fair. 

At  the  zenith  of  his  fame  Weinheber  was 
par  excellence  the  poet  of  the  Third  Reich, 
even  though  this  champion  of  his  whom  we 
are  discussing  is  not  ready  to  admit  that  fact. 
Finke’s  words  are:  “What  could  the  chosen 


and  misjudged  poet  do,  the  sublime  and  com¬ 
passionate  poet  who  was  nevertheless  torn  by 
the  ugly  powers  of  politics,  but  go  to  the 
flowers  which  bloom  forever,  undefiled  and 
lovely?’’  He  went  to  the  flowers  and  he  drank 
his  senses  away;  he  forgot  the  apocalypse  of 
awakened  Germany,  though  it  had  brought 
him  the  Mozart  Prize,  an  honorary  doctorate, 
a  country  villa  and  much  else.  Such  distortion 
of  the  facts  is  a  triumph  of  neo-Nazi  casuistry. 
Weinheber  was  so  completely  the  official  poet 
of  Nazi  Germany  that  his  heroic  odes  came  to 
be  required  material  for  the  Abitur  exami¬ 
nation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  blacklisting  of  his  work 
did  him  no  harm.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is 
doing  him  and  his  writings  a  service  to  cover 
up  and  whitewash  facts.  In  the  collection  of 
essays  in  which  the  poet’s  friends — it  is  not¬ 
able  that  Carossa  and  Mell  are  absent — record 
their  memories  of  this  extraordinary  man,  at 
least  his  personality  comes  out  clearly;  it  seems 
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almost  as  if  in  addition  to  the  tribute  of  ad¬ 
miration  there  was  here  and  there  a  bit  of 
malicious  psychoanalysis.  We  see  strangely 
mingled  with  the  poeta  laureatus  a  whining 
philistine.  The  Caesarian  manner  tapers  off 
into  pedantry.  These  anecdotes  give  a  more 
adequate  idea  of  Weinheber  than  a  biography 
which  lacks  both  personal  and  chronological 
perspective. 

One  of  the  motives  which  impelled  Fink  is 
nowhere  admitted  in  his  book.  The  living 
warmth,  the  special  aroma  of  Weinheber’s 
existence  is  lost  in  this  idolatrous  jargon.  The 
biographer  avoids  mention  of  Weinheber’s 
relations  with  National  Socialism  as  long  as 
possible,  and  covers  them  over  with  hints  and 
cautious  circumlocutions.  This  is  natural, 
since  Finke,  whose  ostentatious  lyric  talent  I 
am  ready  to  admit  as  well  as  the  fact  that  he 
is  one  of  very  few  Germans  who  can  write 
good  detective  stories,  was  himself  a  convinced 
National  Socialist. 

In  most  matters  Finke  is  very  exact.  He 
does  not  withhold  from  us  either  the  name 
of  the  architect  who  planned  the  interior  of 
Weinheber’s  country  house  or  the  names  of  all 
the  composers  who  have  set  Weinheber’s 
poems  to  music.  But  he  does  not  even  mention 
the  poet’s  relations  to  National  Socialism  till 
page  207,  at  which  point  he  helps  himself  out 
with  the  strangely  embarrassed  phrase  “po- 
litische  Lage  im  deutschen  Sprachraum.”  He 
explains  the  poet’s  attitude,  naively  or  impu¬ 
dently,  as  due  to  his  unsatisfied  “Geltungs- 
bediirfnis,”  which  had  become  a  monomania 
with  him.  “  Since  he  was  a  German-language 
poet,”  Finke  informs  us,  “his  emotions  were 
German.  To  call  him  for  that  reason  a  po¬ 
litical  poet  is  ridiculous.  Fate  had  entangled 
him  in  a  political  tragedy,  because  he  paid 
allegiance  to  his  language  and  to  no  other 
master  on  earth  ....  Weinheber  joined  the 
new  movement  ....  because  like  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  others,  he  sought  in  it 
a  way  out  of  the  hopelessness  of  those  years.” 

Of  course  Weinheber  was  no  mobster  and 
no  sadistic  monster;  neither  was  he  one  of 
the  dumb  driven  cattle.  He  was  by  no  means 
ready  to  accept  whatever  the  party  decreed, 
in  other  matters  besides  the  Nazis’  corruption 
of  the  language,  which  offended  him  deeply. 
He  himself  showed  me  certain  numbers  of 
the  Weltbuhne  which  he  read  with  grins  of 
delight  when  he  had  already  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Kampfbund  fiir  deutsche 
Kultur.  It  is  true  that  he  had  as  much  respect 
for  Hitler’s  greatness  and  infallibility  as  Finke 
had.  And  he  never  made  any  effort  to  conceal 
his  anti-Semitism. 


No  one  is  denying  that  Weinheber  is  a  poet, 
perhaps  even  a  great  poet.  But  a  biography 
should  reveal  the  human  weaknesses  of  its 
subject  just  as  much  as  his  artistic  endowment, 
and  not  interpret  the  weaknesses  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  or  hide  them  behind  abusive  phrases  h  la 
Weinheber  like  “Expektorationen  ephemerer 
Sprachtandler.”  Nothing  could  be  more  un¬ 
just  to  Weinheber  than  to  imitate  his  heroic 
manner  and  strut  after  him  on  pompous  stilts. 
The  famous  poet,  the  unfortunate  poet,  agreed 
with  Spitteler,  who  declared  that  “Ein  feier- 
licher  Kerl  ist  niemals  gross.” 

Skidmore  College 

Els  Joes  Florals  de  la  Uengua  Catalana 

By  Josephine  de  Boer 

For  the  first  time  in  this  country  the  old 
troubadour  Court  of  Love  and  Beauty  was 
held  in  New  York  on  October  6,  1951,  with 
its  traditional  brilliance  and  unusual  success. 
This  famous  poetic  contest,  Els  Joes  Florals, 
which  dates  from  the  12th  century,  assumed 
its  present  form  in  Toulouse  in  1323  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  Clcmence  d’Isaure  and,  in  1393 
by  decree  of  Joan  I,  became  an  institution 
which  flourished  in  Catalonia  for  three  cen¬ 
turies.  Since  its  revival  in  1859  as  the  hub  of 
the  Renaissance  of  Catalan  culture  and  liter¬ 
ature,  it  has  been  held  annually  in  Barcelona 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  May.  Since  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Catalan  liberties  in  1939,  each  year 
this  ceremony  has  taken  place  abroad  in  such 
cities  as:  Buenos  Aires  (1941);  Mexico  (1942); 
Santiago  de  Chile  (1943);  Havana  (1944); 
Bogota  (1945);  Montpellier  (1946);  London 
( 1947);  Paris  (1948);  Montevideo  (1949)  and 
Perpignan,  that  twin  of  Barcelona,  where  it 
was  presided  over  by  Pablo  Casals  in  1950. 

In  exile  this  festival  has  acquired  a  new 
vitality  and  amplitude.  Contributions  poured 
in  from  Catalans  all  over  the  world,  so  that 
the  usual  90  poems  submitted  for  the  three 
traditional  prizes  increased  this  year  to  300. 
Several  individuals  and  groups  also  offered 
money  prizes  for  short  stories,  plays,  and 
prose  compositions  on  Catalan  history,  eco¬ 
nomics,  jurisprudence,  architecture,  music, 
and  biography  as  well  as  their  contribution 
to  the  history  and  culture  of  the  United  States. 

A  happy  innovation  was  the  opening  meet¬ 
ing  on  Friday  evening,  October  5,  designed 
to  introduce  Els  Joes  Florals  to  American 
guests.  This  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  a  setting  that  re¬ 
called  the  elegance  of  literary  gatherings  in 
Barcelona.  The  illusion  thus  created  was  in¬ 
tensified  by  the  recorded  voice  of  the  hon¬ 
orary  president,  Pablo  Casals,  greeting  the 
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assembly  in  English  from  his  renowned  retreat 
in  distant  Prades.  After  inspiring  and  most 
informative  addresses  by  the  host,  Dr.  August 
Pi-Sunyer,  the  noted  critic  and  president  of  the 
jury,  Lluis  Nicolau  d’Olwer,  Dr.  Francisco 
Aguilera,  director  of  the  Hispanic  section  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  Professor  Urban 
Holmes,  who  gave  an  unusual  insight  into 
the  role  played  by  Catalans  in  this  country, 
particularly  in  the  19th  century,  the  secretary 
Dr.  Dolors  Canals  outlined  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  contributions  received.  The 
sealed  envelopes  were  then  broken  and  the 
winners  of  the  three  prizes  for  poetry  an¬ 
nounced,  after  which  extracts  of  their  poems 
were  read  first  in  Catalan  and  then  in  English. 

The  actual  ceremony  of  Els  Joes  Florals  was 
celebrated  in  Catalan  in  the  medieval  ambi¬ 
ance  of  the  auditorium  of  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  the  following  afternoon.  Here  against  a 
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backdrop  of  midnight  blue  hung  the  crimson 
and  gold  banner  of  Catalonia  with  a  replica 
of  the  medallion  of  the  Joes.  Under  these  stood 
a  handsome  medieval  throne  flanked  by  gold 
and  rose  velour  chairs  for  the  ladies  of  the 
court.  On  the  finely  carved  table  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  to  the  right  of  the  stage,  were  the  tra¬ 
ditional  prizes.  The  Flor  Natural  for  the  best 
love  poem  was  a  perfect  red  rose  in  a  sheaf  of 
fern  bound  with  the  crimson  and  gold  ribbons 
of  the  festival.  Beside  it  lay  in  their  open  cases, 
the  gold  Englantina  for  the  best  patriotic  poem 
and  the  Viola  for  the  best  one  on  a  religious 
theme.  On  the  left  side  of  the  stage  sat  the  jury 
and  members  of  the  organizing  committee 
opposite  the  president  and  his  two  voeals. 

This  impressive  and  colorful  event  was 
opened  by  an  illuminating  exposition  of  the 
historical  importance  and  the  patriotic  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  Joes  Florals,  by  the  president 
of  the  organizing  committee,  the  painter  Joan 
Junyer.  Jaume  Miravitlles,  secretary  of  the 
committee,  to  whom  so  much  of  the  success 
of  this  whole  affair  is  due,  skilfully  evoked  the 
human  miracle  embodied  in  the  creation  of  a 
language  and  this  writer  pointed  out  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Catalan  creative  work  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  literature  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  real  ceremony  then  began  with  the 
presentation  of  the  Flor  Natural  to  Agusti 
Bartra  for  his  excellent  L’Evangeli  del  Vent 
and  he  escorted  the  queen,  beautiful  Pilar 
Castellvi,  to  her  throne.  The  train  of  her  me¬ 
dieval  gown  of  white  lace  was  carried  by  a 
little  boy  and  girl  in  Catalan  costume,  who 
sat  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  while  the  ladies 
of  the  court,  two  Mallorcans,  three  Valencians 
and  seven  Catalans,  were  seated  on  either  side 
in  satin  dresses  ranging  from  the  blue  of  the 
sky  to  the  glowing  sapphire  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  carrying  great  clusters  of  crimson 
and  golden  fall  flowers. 

When  all  were  seated,  the  Colombian  histo¬ 
rian  German  Arciniegas  presented  the  queen 
with  a  beautiful  white  orchid  from  his  coun¬ 
try,  which  she  wore  for  the  rest  of  the  festival. 
Bartra  read  the  winning  poem,  which  greatly 
impressed  the  large  and  representative  audi¬ 
ence.  Unfortunately,  all  the  other  winners 
were  abroad  but  their  contributions  were  un¬ 
usually  fine,  so  much  so  that  it  was  hard  to 
choose  between  the  first  and  second  in  some 
cases.  The  Viola  went  to  the  sensitive  and 
lovely  Al  Uenqol  de  Jestis  and  the  Englantina 
to  the  stirring  Gran  Sonata  de  la  P^tria. 

The  Premi  del  Govern  d'Euskadi,  10,000 
francs,  was  awarded  to  Jesus  de  Galindez, 
delegate  of  the  Basque  Government,  for  his 
prose  composition.  La  Confederaeio  del  Piri- 
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neu  en  temps  del  princep  de  Viana,  and  the 
Premi  Nicolau,  500  pesos  argentinos,  offered 
by  the  Centre  Catala  de  Mendoza  was  won 
by  the  Barcelona  composer,  Antonio  Planas. 
His  orchestral  work,  La  Duma  de  Tremp,  was 
then  played  by  Agusti  Borgunyo,  who  had 
arranged  it  for  the  piano. 

Native  dances  in  costume  were  given  by  a 
group  of  young  Catalans  and  the  session  closed 
with  the  singing  of  L'Arbre  Sagrat  led  by 
Ofelia  Quiros  de  Maixencs. 

The  next  evening,  October  7,  an  impressive 
dinner  of  honor  was  given  in  the  Perroquet 
Suite  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  The  svelte, 
brunette  queen  graciously  presided  with  the 
Flor  Natural  spread  out  on  the  table  before 
her,  the  poet-laureate  on  her  right  and  the 
president,  Nicolau  d’Olwer,  on  the  left.  The 
highlight  of  the  evening  was  the  series  of 
poignantly  significant  toasts  given  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  parts  of  Catalonia,  Galicia, 
the  Basque  provinces,  Andalusia,  Castille,  as 
well  as  South  America.  The  evening  ended 
with  the  singing  of  songs  from  home  and 
everybody  departed  greatly  inspired  and  heart¬ 
ened  by  the  knowledge  that,  despite  all  dif¬ 
ficulties,  the  art  and  literature  of  Catalonia 
are  flourishing  and  holding  ever  to  their  own 
high  standards. 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

Thanks  God  For  Existcnticdisml 

By  Gilbert  Malcolm  Fess 

This  title  puts  the  writer  in  the  same  category 
with  the  young  woman  who  used  superlatives 
about  a  man  she  met  on  the  street.  Under 
questioning  she  confessed  to  knowing  nothing 
about  him  except  that  his  necktie  looked  so 
terribly  sweet.  In  like  vein  let  me  own  up  to 
complete  ignorance  concerning  Existentialist 
philosophy.  What  I  have  drawn  from  reading 
on  the  subject  was  accurately  described  by 
John  Milton  as 

— not  light 

But  rather  darkness  visible. 

Any  implications  of  it  found  in  Sartre  or 
Camus,  in  my  opinion  both  top-flight  writers 
along  strictly  literary  lines,  have  missed  me. 
I  could  not  even  criticize  intelligently  the 
taunts  sure  to  be  voiced  by  those  who  might 
be  concerned  over  God’s  feelings  when  He 
finds  Himself  thanked  for  Jean-Paul  Sartre’s 
ways  of  thinking! 

No,  it’s  the  case  of  the  necktie  again.  I  am 
taking  only  one  side  of  Existentialism,  a  point 
seemingly  overlooked  in  practically  all  the 


writings  about  the  new  Weltanschauung.  I 
mean  the  simple  fact  that  Existentialism  is  a 
W eltanschauung.  Existentialist  thinkers  arc 
concerned  with  the  world,  with  its  people, 
with  human  life.  They  have  special  theories 
about  what  makes  these  tick,  theories  that  any¬ 
body  can  take  or  leave,  and  they  are  greatly 
interested  in  the  ticking. 

For  well  over  a  half  century,  beginning  in 
France  during  the  1880’s,  artists  of  all  kinds 
have  concentrated  on  their  moi,  the  subjective 
self  of  the  creator.  This  fact  has  been  hidden 
in  most  countries  under  a  variety  of  names, 
such  as  Symbolism,  Cubism,  Surrealism. 
Only  the  Germans  have  shown  the  insight 
and  courage  to  call  it  “neo-Romanticism.” 
Essentially  it  represents  just  that,  a  return  in 
content  though  not  in  form  to  the  lyricism, 
the  pouring-out-of-oneself  that  bulked  so 
heavily  with  Byron,  Lamartine,  and  others. 

For  instance,  take  the  matter  of  “art  ex¬ 
pressing  rather  than  describing  life.’’  You 
know  the  kind  of  thing,  a  large  star  of  ink  on  a 
painter’s  canvas,  entitled  Crossing  the  Bridge, 
because  it  expresses,  darkly,  the  artist’s  emo¬ 
tions  while  performing  the  action.  Doesn’t 
that  mean  forgetting  outer  reality  and  un¬ 
covering  one’s  heart  to  the  world.?  In  all  this, 
one  weakness  stands  out  clearly.  No  surefire 
system  of  symbolism  has  been  discovered  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  emotion  of  the 
artist  and  that  of  the  reader  or  spectator. 
While  some  choice  spirits  may  at  once  inter¬ 
pret  the  ink  stain  on  a  painter’s  canvas  as  a 
splash  of  bridge-inspired  emotion,  the  rest  of 
us  will  continue  to  see  a  splash  of — yes,  you 
have  guessed  it. 

This  circumstance  tends  to  make  art  and 
literature  foggy.  Joined  to  Rimbaud’s  quirk 
of  “dissociating  the  human  senses,”  plus  Berg¬ 
son,  Einstein,  and  Freud’s  unconscious  mind 
(with  writers  attempting  to  make  this  last 
an  actor  in  conscious  social  living),  it  has 
rendered  all  art-expression  dense,  in  many 
cases  opaque. 

Still,  this  neo-Romanticism  must  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  unmixed  evil.  In  a  world  bulging 
with  question  marks,  why  not  some  in  art? 
Mystery,  no  matter  how  contrived  and  super¬ 
ficial,  still  has  its  value.  Besides,  the  great 
exponents  of  the  movement,  the  Valerys  and 
T.  S.  Eliots,  deserve  deep  respect.  Only  in  the 
matter  of  degree  is  there  reason  for  criticism. 

Plainly,  the  thing  has  gone  too  far.  Intel¬ 
lectual  intolerance,  striking  at  all  simplicity 
of  form  or  clarity  in  thought,  now  rides  the 
world.  Certain  American  publications,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  “little  magazines,”  would 
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today  unhesitatingly  reject  any  contribution  if 
it  made  complete  sense,  irrespective  of  its 
aesthetic  value  or  emotional  depth.  Poetry 
must  be  “hard”  (to  grasp),  relatively  unin¬ 
telligible.  Mystery  rules  the  artistic  world,  but 
like  a  totalitarian  dictator  gone  to  seed. 

Besides,  the  movement  has  lasted  much  too 
long.  Its  early  chiefs  are  either  in  the  grave 
or  moving  rapidly  toward  it.  Generations  of 
younger  artists  still  docilely  follow  their  falter¬ 
ing  steps.  The  time  is  here  for  youth  to  assert 
its  originality.  Perhaps  this  may  mean  a  swing 
to  the  exact  opposite.  Already  we  hear  voices 
calling  for  a  new  classicism  of  directness  and 
clarity.  Let’s  hope  it  will  not  come.  This  bob¬ 
bing  of  the  literary  world  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other  probably  represents  a  horrible  ex¬ 
ample  of  some  fault  in  our  western  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Could  there  not  be  a  world  where  au¬ 
thors  did  not  clique  together  into  “schools”; 
where  each  used  the  absolute  uniqueness  of 
his  individual  life  and  viewpoint  as  a  lens  for 
looking  into  reality?  That  might  bring  us  a 
little  way  toward  truth.  It  would  certainly 
step-up  intellectual  freedom  and  variety. 

No,  we  do  not  need  a  literary  revolution, 
but  rather  a  renewed  emphasis  on  objectivity 
and  intelligibility.  As  Kipling  might  say,  “A 
little  more  Cosmos,  please,  next  to  our  Ego!” 

Here  is  where  Existentialism  functions.  It 
contributes  precisely  that.  Its  concern  is  with 
general  human  problems  rather  than  with  in¬ 
dividual  peculiarity.  On  the  surface,  too,  it 
may  be  considered  reasonably  clear.  So,  in  my 
strongest  tenor,  I  shout,  “Thank  God  for 
Existentialism!” 

University  of  Missouri 

Further  Notes  on  T url{ish  Literature  in 
Our  Time 

By  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
After  having  read  Professor  Orhan  Burian’s 
excellent  little  vade  mecum  for  modern  Tur¬ 
kish  letters  in  the  Autumn  1951  issue  of  Bool{s 
Abroad,  I  am  tempted  to  jot  down  a  few 
additional  notes  on  the  more  important  recent 
events  in  Turkish  literature. 

In  October  1951  the  first  issue  of  a  new 
monthly  periodical,  T«r^  Dili,  was  issued  by 
the  Tiirk  Dil  Kurumu  (Turkish  Linguistic 
Society)  in  Ankara.  It  includes  critical  essays, 
original  prose  and  poetry,  and  reviews  by  Tur¬ 
key’s  leading  writers.  The  only  other  Turkish 
literary  journal  with  an  equally  substantial 
background  is  Varli\,  which  began  publica¬ 
tion  in  1933  and  is  edited  at  present  by  Yasar 
Nabi  Nayir.  Other  literary  periodicals  in  Tur¬ 
key  have  as  difficult  a  time  as  they  do  else¬ 


where;  and  one  finds  such  little  magazines  as 
Kaynak^,  Yedi  Tepe,  and  Re/  Sanat  founded 
only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  and 
already  struggling  for  existence  in  spite  of 
significant  contributions  to  modern  letters. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Yapral{,  edited  in  1949- 
50  by  the  late  Orhan  Vcli  Kanik  ( 1914-1950), 
whose  untimely  death  robbed  Turkish  liter¬ 
ature  of  its  most  promising  younger  poet.  In 
1951  his  collected  poems  were  published  in 
one  slender  volume  under  the  title  of  Biitun 
Siirleri,  gi  book  that  delights  the  reader  with 
its  clarity  and  simplicity  so  strongly  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  best  in  Turkish  folk  poetry.  Other 
young  modern  poets  such  as  Melih  Cevdet 
Anday,  Oktay  Rifat,  Behcet  Necatigil,  Metin 
Eloglu,  Orhan  Ariburnu,  and  Turgut  Uyar 
have  followed  Orhan  Veli,  often  in  a  senti¬ 
mental  vein,  but  none  have  approached  him  in 
power  and  beauty. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Fazil  Hiisnii  Daglarca  of  the  Turkish 
army  for  his  distinguished  narrative  poetry. 
At  present  he  is  engaged  in  the  composition  of 
an  epic  cycle  about  the  Turkish  Revolution 
after  World  War  I,  a  favorite  theme  with  both 
the  poets  and  the  prose  writers  of  modern 
Turkey.  His  Sivasli  Karinca  (1951)  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  short  epic  which  lends  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  a  narrative  of  Homeric  proportion  in 
spite  of  its  brevity. 

A  promising  new  novel  called  Panorama  is 
being  published  as  a  newspaper  serial  by 
Yakup  Kadri  Kardosmanoglu.  This  author, 
at  present  the  Turkish  minister  in  Bern,  is  a 
sort  of  an  aristocratic  socialist  who  has  been 
strongly  influenced  by  Marcel  Proust  and 
Maurice  Barres;  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
considerable  interest  to  note  the  trends  of 
thought  in  his  most  recent  work.  An  excep¬ 
tionally  promising  book  was  published  in  1950 
by  an  extremely  young  writer,  Mahmut 
Makal,  a  village  teacher  in  Anatolia,  under 
the  title  of  Bizim  Kdy:  bir  Kdy  Ogretmeninin 
notlari.  Purportedly  the  diary  of  a  village 
school  teacher,  it  gives  intimate  lantern-slides 
of  Turkish  peasant  life  equalled  by  few  other 
modern  Turkish  books;  it  so  captured  the  pop¬ 
ular  fancy  that  it  went  through  four  editions 
in  one  year.  Another  young  novelist  of  some 
significance  is  the  Istanbul  clerk  Orhan  Kemal 
who  has  written  appealing  stories  with  a 
slightly  proletarian  tinge  about  the  man  on  the 
street  in  Istanbul.  Sarho^lar  (1951),  a  volume 
of  short  stories,  is  his  most  recent  work.  His 
two  full-length  novels.  Baba  evi  (1949)  and 
Avare  yillar  (1950),  both  carry  the  significant 
subtitle  of  “a  little  man’s  notes.”  Another 
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novel  of  1951,  Peyami  Safa’s  Yalniziz,  is  a 
rather  subjective  and  slightly  sentimental 
novel  dealing  with  the  loneliness  of  man. 
Samet  Agaoglu,  chief  deputy  of  the  Turkish 
prime  minister,  published  a  collection  of  sym¬ 
bolic  tales  entitled  Ziirriyet  which  attracted 
some  favorable  attention  in  1950. 

Creative  writing  in  Turkey  suffers  from 
several  grave  handicaps,  notably  the  rather 
poorly  developed  business  of  publishing  and 
bookselling.  Another  handicap  is  the  absence 
of  good  public  libraries,  although  this  situa¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  definitely  improving.  The 
establishment  of  the  Turkish  National  Li¬ 
brary  in  Ankara  in  1948,  the  development  of 
the  Bayazit  Library  in  Istanbul  and  of  the 
“National”  (i.e.,  Public)  Library  Izmir,  and 
the  positive  attitude  of  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation  towards  library  development  augur 
well  for  the  future  of  reading  in  Turkey. 

University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

First  Renaissance  Conference, 
South-Central  Region 
By  Willis  H.  Bowen 

Early  in  1946  a  group  of  members  of  Com¬ 
parative  Literature  IV  of  the  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  Association,  feeling  the  need  for  a  jour¬ 
nal  which  would  bring  together  useful  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  progress  of  Renaissance 
studies,  published  a  newsletter.  Two  years 
later  the  Committee  on  Renaissance  Studies 
of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
was  organized.  Since  1948  the  committee  has 
published  Renaissance  News.  This  periodical 
collects  information  concerning  current  schol¬ 
arship.  It  deals  with  language,  history,  music, 
visual  arts,  philosophy,  and  science,  and  cuts 
across  these  fields.  It  tells  about  library  acqui¬ 
sitions,  foreign  activities,  and  reviews  signifi¬ 
cant  books  and  articles.  It  is  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  organization  and  work  of  regional 
conferences  on  the  Renaissance. 

Well-organized  conference  groups  have  been 
set  up  in  New  England,  New  York,  the  Mid- 
dle-Adantic,  the  Midwest,  and  the  Southeast. 
Only  one  meeting  has  been  held  on  the  Pacific 

If  If 


“Soviet  literature  to-day  has  assumed  the  aspect  of 
some  vast,  involved,  fantastic  game  of  chess,  in  which 
all  the  moves  are  dominated  by  obscure  but  inflexible 
rules,  and  in  which  the  slightest  slip  threatens  the 
whole  board  with  a  chaos  which  can  only  be  averted 
by  immediate  appeal  to  the  ideological  heavy  bri¬ 
gades.” 

The  [London]  Times  Literary  Supplement 


Coast,  in  Oregon  in  July  1951.  Renaissance 
scholars  in  the  Southwest  have  been  eager  to 
organize  a  group.  At  the  1951  meeting  of 
the  South-Central  Modern  Language  Associ¬ 
ation  it  was  announced  that  the  first  Renais¬ 
sance  Conference  would  be  held  in  April  1952 
at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

The  conference  took  place  on  April  25  and 
26.  Its  theme  centered  around  the  four-hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  English  poet  Ed¬ 
mund  Spenser.  Scholars  from  the  seven  South- 
Central  states  attended  the  meetings.  The  chief 
address  of  the  conference  was  given  by  Jose¬ 
phine  Waters  Bennett,  literary  editor  of  Ren¬ 
aissance  News  and  author  of  The  Evolution  of 
the  Faerie  Queene.  Mrs.  Bennett’s  subject  was 
“Is  Spenser  for  Our  Time.?”  There  was  a 
panel  discussion,  “Spenser  and  the  Arts,”  and 
papers  were  read  on  the  portraits  of  Spenser, 
Spenser’s  Birds,  Spenser  and  Ireland,  and  the 
Epithalamia  of  Spenser  and  Ronsard.  Other 
papers  dealt  with  contemporaries  of  Spenser, 
including  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Barclay,  and 
Erasmus. 

There  were  two  excellent  programs  of  Ren¬ 
aissance  music,  one  of  which  included  selec¬ 
tions  on  the  recorder  and  the  harpsichord. 
Students  of  the  drama  department  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  gave  a  vivid  and  original  presentation 
of  Christopher  Marlowe’s  Doctor  Faustus. 

The  enthusiastic  comments  which  followed 
the  conference  convinced  the  organizing  com¬ 
mittee  and  others  present  that  the  meetings 
had  succeeded  in  their  purpose  of  bringing 
the  Renaissance  before  our  ears  and  eyes.  The 
members  voted  that  the  conference  be  held 
annually.  On  the  invitation  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  the  second  meeting  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  held  in  April  1953  at  Austin, 
Texas.  Since  the  first  conference  concerned 
itself  almost  exclusively  with  Spenser  and  his 
English  contemporaries,  it  is  planned  to  devote 
next  year’s  program  to  Romance  and  German 
literatures,  to  language,  history,  and  science. 
The  success  of  the  first  conference  should  at¬ 
tract  other  scholars  in  the  region  to  this  im¬ 
portant  field  of  joint  studies. 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 
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“What  has  happened  to  fSherwo<xl]  Anderson’s 
later  books  illustrates  the  error  into  which  novelists  who 
work  in  the  naturalistic  tradition  fail.  The  theme  of 
naturalism  carries  an  attitude  toward  life  that  too 
frequently  leads  to  formless  writing — writing  where 
reiteration  is  not  disciplined  by  idea,  selection,  and 
order.” 

Charles  Child  Walcutt  in  T he  Sewanee  Review 
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Carlos  Drummond  dc  Andrade.  Contos 

de  Aprendiz.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Olympio. 

1951.  248  pages.  40$. 

Carlos  Drummond’s  reputation  as  one  of 
Brazil’s  leading  poets  has  been  well  estab¬ 
lished  for  twenty  years.  The  appearance  of  this 
his  first  book  of  fiction  places  him  at  once 
in  the  front  rank  of  prose  writers  as  well. 
Ranging  in  subject  from  evocations  of  child¬ 
hood,  through  restrained  but  biting  denun¬ 
ciation  of  injustice  and  savage  social  satire,  to 
fantasy,  fable,  and  the  surrealistic  sensuality 
of  the  concluding  Extraordindria  Conversa 
com  Uma  Senhora  das  Minhas  Relofdes,  the 
talcs,  stylistically,  form  a  harmonious  whole. 
The  tone  is  always  that  of  simple  conversa¬ 
tion,  but  the  words  have  been  weighed  with 
a  care  and  used  with  an  economy  characteristic 
of  the  best  of  Drummond’s  verse.  This,  and 
his  unusual  sensibility,  have  produced  one  of 
the  finest  volumes  of  short  stories  to  appear 
in  Portuguese  since  the  death  of  Machado  de 
Assis.  Ralph  Edward  Dimmic1{^ 

North  western  U niversity 

Jose  Ferrater  Mora.  Diccionario  de  filoso- 

jia.  Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana.  1951. 
1,047  pages.  $150  m-n. 

When  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
in  1941,  it  was  acclaimed  as  a  notable  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  was  indeed  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  author,  then  29  years  old,  could  have 
mastered  the  amount  of  material  it  contained. 
The  second  edition  ( 1944)  marked  great  prog¬ 
ress.  Dr.  Ferrater,  now  teaching  Philosophy 
and  Spanish  at  Bryn  Mawr,  then  came  to 
the  United  States  as  a  Guggenheim  Fellow, 
with  the  purpose  of  revising  the  dictionary. 
The  new  edition  is  truly  a  most  impressive 
work.  It  has  been  enormously  amplified  both 
in  extension  and  depth.  The  second  edition 
comprised  760  pages,  with  the  text  in  two 
columns.  The  new  one  has  1,047  pages,  with 
the  text  in  three  columns,  each  with  smaller 
but  nevertheless  clear  print.  Besides  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  new  entries,  almost  all  have 
been  rewritten,  and  the  descriptions  substan¬ 
tially  enlarged.  The  bibliography  is  in  almost 
every  case  up  to  date.  There  is  hardly  a  term 
of  philosophical  nature  which  is  not  defined. 
As  for  articles  on  individual  philosophers, 
they  run  from  obscure  and  forgotten  thinkers 


of  antiquity  to  the  most  recent  writers.  The 
definitions  are  not  only  precise  but  very  often 
quite  illuminating. 

Spanish  and  Spanish  American  thought,  to 
which  few  references  are  found  in  works  of 
this  type,  are  well  represented.  We  find  gcxxl 
and  comprehensive  articles  on  men  like 
Ingenieros,  Vasconcelos,Varona,  Vaz  Ferreiro, 
Korn,  Romero,  Angel  Vasallo,  and  even  on 
thinkers  litde  read  today.  The  only  omission 
that  we  noted  was  the  name  of  Hostos.  As 
for  Spain,  the  ground  is  thoroughly  covered, 
beginning  with  an  article  devoted  to  Tra- 
ductores  de  Toledo  {Escuela  de),  and  ending 
with  articles  devoted  to  young  thinkers  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  generation  as  the  author. 
The  only  criticism  that  could  be  made  regard¬ 
ing  Spanish  thought  is  the  nearly  complete 
absence  of  a  treatment  of  the  18th  century. 
We  do  not  think,  for  instance,  that  a  brief 
reference  to  a  writer  like  Feijoo  would  have 
been  out  of  place,  for,  although  his  work  lacks 
philosophical  significance,  it  is  important  in 
the  history  of  ideas  and  intellectual  attitudes 
in  Spain. 

In  brief,  this  book  is  a  very  valuable  guide 
in  the  often  confusing  realm  of  philosophical 
terminology,  as  well  as  a  clear  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  itself. 

Angel  del  Rh 
New  Yorl{  University 

^  Bartolomc  de  las  Casas.  Historia  de  las 
Indias.  3  vols.  Agustin  Millares  Carlo, 
Lewis  Hanke,  eds.  Mexico.  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Economica.  1951.  lxxxviii-}-517, 
611,  525  pages.  $8.50  (u.s.). 

The  publication  of  Las  Casas’  Historia  de  las 
Indias  is  an  event  of  some  importance.  This 
controversial  but  fundamental  work  is  one  of 
the  great  sources  for  the  study  and  appraisal 
of  the  Spanish  conquest  of  the  New  World. 
Out  of  print  since  1927,  and  unavailable  for 
all  practical  purposes,  this  edition  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  scholars  and  librarians.  The  edi¬ 
tion  represents  a  fortuitous  though  excellent 
combination  of  talents.  Spanish  paleographer 
Millares  Carlo  has  used  as  a  basis  for  his  edi¬ 
tion  the  original  manuscript  in  the  handwrit¬ 
ing  of  Las  Casas  himself,  which  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  in  Ma¬ 
drid.  The  original  text  has  been  faithfully  fol- 
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lowed  by  the  editor  so  that  the  new  edition 
may  be  consulted  by  historians  as  an  original 
source.  The  spelling  has  been  modernized  to 
facilitate  the  reading;  double  letters  have  been 
suppressed,  and  y,  i;  c,  z;  b,  v,  u  and  other  sim¬ 
ilar  letters  have  been  made  uniform. 

No  one  in  the  English  speaking  world  and 
perhaps  none  in  the  Spanish  speaking  world 
is  as  well  prepared  to  speak  with  authority  on 
Las  Casas  as  Lewis  Hanke.  His  preliminary 
study  of  Las  Casas  is  a  scholarly  attempt  to 
focus  the  attention  of  the  Las  Casas  partisans 
and  enemies  upon  the  man  as  a  historian 
rather  than  as  a  humanitarian.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  the  hope  that  this  new  edition  of  the 
Historia  may  facilitate  a  careful  and  definitive 
study  of  Las  Casas  as  a  historian  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  text  was  published. 

Of  major  importance  is  the  comprehensive 
index  of  the  history  added  to  the  third  volume, 
a  practice  that  might  well  be  followed  by  the 
Spanish  publishing  world  in  general. 

Millares  Carlo’s  edition  of  the  Historia 
lives  up  to  the  high  standards  that  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Economica  has  set  for  its  publica¬ 
tions.  The  publisher,  the  editor,  and  the  col¬ 
laborator  Mr.  Hanke,  are  three  of  a  kind 
and  the  result  is  a  definite  contribution  to 
scholarship  in  Latin  American  historical 
sources.  Lowell  Dunham 

University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Jose  L6pez  Rubio.  Celos  del  aire.  Madrid. 

Publicaciones  Espanolas.  1950.  233  pages. 
25  ptas. 

At  various  times  during  the  past  few  years 
we  have  been  told,  both  orally  and  in  print, 
that  the  current  Spanish  theater  is  in  a  bad 
way.  Asi  sera.  Senor  Lopez  Rubio’s  comedia, 
however,  is  a  refreshing  exception.  It  was  first 
performed  in  Madrid  in  January  1950.  Not 
meant  to  be  profound,  it  is  not  a  great  play, 
but  it  is  clever  theater;  one  is  reminded  of 
Molnar.  It  is  perhaps  intended  as  a  comedy  of 
situation  rather  than  of  character,  but  the  sit¬ 
uation  springs  nicely  out  of  character  and  the 
play  rings  true. 

The  author  is  unusually  capable  in  the  deft 
manipulation  of  dialogue;  the  comedy  flashes 
with  clever  wit,  keen  epigram  and  authentic 
humor.  Although  the  theme  is  not  at  all  orig¬ 
inal  (it  delineates  the  attempt  to  cure  a  young 
wife  of  her  jealousy  of  her  husband),  it  is 
developed  expertly.  The  cast  is  small;  there  is 
only  one  setting  for  the  three  acts;  the  entire 
play  gives  an  impression  of  a  compactness  of 
structure  in  which  there  is  no  least  intrusion 
of  extraneous  matter.  Meant  for  an  adult  au¬ 
dience,  the  tone  of  the  play  recalls  the  smooth 


sophistication  of  Oscar  Wilde,  but  it  is  a 
sophistication  that  does  not  descend  to  cyn¬ 
icism.  The  play  is  very  modern.  It  is  also  very 
universal;  its  action  could  have  happened  any¬ 
where.  Seiior  Lopez  Rubio  has  written  one 
other  play:  Alberto.  He  also  collaborated  with 
Eduardo  Ugarte  in  De  la  noche  a  la  mahana 
and  La  casa  de  naipes. 

Gerald  E.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 

^  Henri  Martineau.  L'oeuvre  de  Stendhal. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1951.  638  pages. 
900  fr. 

In  this  new  book  the  high  priest  of  the  Sten- 
dhalian  cult  has  built  a  remarkably  clear  and 
precise  synthesis  of  every  small  bit  of  known 
data  about  the  conception,  the  composition, 
and  the  publishing  of  Stendhal’s  works,  those 
which  appeared  posthumously  as  well  as  those 
which  were  published  during  his  lifetime. 

Martineau’s  object  was  twofold:  he  tried  to 
write  the  detailed  history  of  Stendhal’s  think¬ 
ing  and  of  his  books;  he  strove  to  prove  that 
although  on  the  surface  Stendhal  seems  to 
have  scattered  his  talent,  one  soon  realizes 
that  he  spent  his  life  drilling  deej^r  and  deep¬ 
er  into  the  same  soil.  In  this  second  endeavor, 
Martineau  has  not  completely  convinced  me, 
for  I  feel  it  is  possible  that  Stendhal’s  mind 
was  at  the  same  time  changing  and  stable, 
somewhat  like  a  gyroscope. 

Scholars  who  are  doing  research  on  Sten¬ 
dhal  will  welcome  this  precious  contribution 
to  the  scholarly  edition  of  his  w'orks.  The  book 
won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Litterature  de  I’Acadc- 
mie  Fran<^aise  for  the  year  1951. 

Andre  Bourgeois 
The  Rice  Institute 

^  Will-Erich  Peuckert.  Geheimkulte.  Hei¬ 
delberg.  Pfeffer.  1951.  664  pages,  ill.  -\- 
20  plates.  22  dm. 

Peuckert,  the  Silesian  folklorist,  brought  out 
three  large  works  in  less  than  a  decade: 
Sebastian  Franck  (1943),  Die  grosse  Wende 
(1948),  and  now  the  “Secret  Cults.’’  Besides 
being  editor  of  a  leading  Germanics  journal 
and  honorary  professor  in  Gottingen,  he  is  a 
creative  writer  of  sorts.  Though  almost  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  abundance  of  data  about 
mystery  religions  and  secret  societies  in  Antiq¬ 
uity,  among  the  primitives,  and  in  European 
folklore,  he  manages  to  evolve,  almost  to  let 
grow  before  our  eyes,  a  new  theory  of  the 
enormous  field.  He  does  so  by  a  brilliant  analy¬ 
sis  of  adolescent  male  psychology  and  an 
equally  absorbing  study  of  female  tendencies. 
Thus,  these  cults  and  customs  become  actual- 
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ly  intelligible.  Instead  of  being,  as  they  usually 
arc  in  folkloristic  and  ethnological  literature, 
vaguely  associated  passages  and  surmises,  his 
data  and  theories  seem  to  come  alive  as  part 
of  our  own  experience.  Peuckert  does  not 
derive  everything  from  sexual  drives,  but  he 
knows  how  to  make  us  feel  initiated  in  were¬ 
wolf  groups,  in  phallic  ceremonies,  in  the  odd 
cults  of  ancient  Asia  and  of  the  Northern 
peoples. 

After  the  horrible  experiences  of  the  war 
and  postwar  years  which  the  author  had  to 
face  and  which  brought  him  close  to  death 
and  complete  incapacity,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  he  should  not  be  satisfied  with  the  politi¬ 
cal  propaganda  today.  He  means,  therefore, 
to  make  a  basic  contribution  of  a  {xjsitive  na- 
nirc  toward  the  modern  organization  of  man¬ 
kind.  He  feels  that  the  age  of  the  Burger  is 
passed,  that  collectivism  or  at  least  socialism  is 
the  structure  of  the  future,  and  he  wonders 
whether  ideas  and  tendencies  inherent  in  the 
organization  of  the  Western  and  Northern 
races  might  hold  a  promise  in  countering 
Eastern  systems  of  social  life,  not  by  merely 
opposing  Bolshevism,  but  by  incorporating 
and  overcoming  it.  This  aim  was  one  of  his 
driving  forces,  though  it  did  not  lead  to  any¬ 
thing  like  a  definite  answer. 

The  stimulating  quality  of  this  enormous 
work  is  perhaps  its  very  reticence.  The  absence 
of  logical  analysis  and  of  easily  expressed 
theses  requires  the  reader  to  formulate  general 
theories  as  he  proceeds.  The  author  does  not 
generalize  and  sum  up  his  findings,  but  he 
supplies  enough  facts  and  conclusions  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  reader’s  active  participation.  This 
type  of  writing,  so  much  at  home  in  Germany 
and  so  little  found  in  other  countries,  will  dis¬ 
appoint  those  who  like  the  research-paper  ap¬ 
proach  to  reality,  but  it  will  greatly  interest 
those  who  have  thought  and  lived  with  imagi¬ 
nation  themselves.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

*  Domenico  Rea.  Gesu,  fate  luce.  Milano. 

Mondadori.  1951.  209  pages.  600  1. 

The  publication  in  1947  of  Domenico  Rea’s 
Spaccanapoli  revealed  this  young  Neapolitan 
as  a  powerfully  original  writer.  A  style  half 
baroque,  half  slangy  and  a  highly  elliptical 
manner  made  him  difficult  but  rewarding 
reading.  In  the  present  collection  of  stories, 
winner  of  last  fall’s  Viareggio  prize,  he  has 
gained  in  explicitness  without  losing  in  sub¬ 
tlety.  His  perennial  subjects  are  the  highly 
dramatized  passions  and  poverty  of  the  vol¬ 
uble  and  explosive  lower  half  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  his  attitude  one  of  irony  and  pity.  These 


Ijeggars,  coachmen,  and  smugglers  are  explo¬ 
sively  alive,  and  because  Rea  has  created  a 
credible  world  of  them,  we  may  expect  it  to 
expand  into  the  novel  form  when  he  judges 
himself  ready.  Frances  Frenaye 

New  Yor\,  N.  Y. 

^  Alfonso  Reyes.  Trazos  de  historia  literaria. 
Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpc.  1951.  147 
pages.  $3.30  m-n. 

It  does  credit  both  to  Reyes  and  to  the  His¬ 
panic  public  that  these  scholarly  essays  could 
be  repripted  in  the  Coleccidn  Austral.  (The 
list  pf  the  first  thousand  volumes,  by  the  way, 
is  well  worth  studying.)  Un  tema  de  *‘La  vida 
es  sueho"  examines  one  of  the  two  themes  in 
Segismundo’s  great  soliloquy:  young  animals 
are  soor  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  while 
Nature  made  man  defenseless  at  first;  but 
man,  thus  physically  abased,  is  extolled  be¬ 
cause  of  his  moral  freedom.  The  idea  is  traced 
through  Calderon’s  immediate  predecessors 
and  as  far  back  as  Pliny. 

Sabor  de  Gongora  gives  first  a  delightful 
sketch  of  the  poet’s  youth.  Then  a  curious 
paradox:  the  homely,  racy,  folksy,  down-to- 
earth  aspect  of  the  great  sophisticat  .  These 
two  studies  form  the  bulk  of  the  book.  For 
good  measure:  a  glowing  tribute  to  San  Juan 
de  la  Cruz,  three  pages  so  packed  with  mean¬ 
ing  that  they  might  have  been  obscure  but  on 
the  contrary  achieve  a  marvelous  degree  of 
luminous  density.  And  in  contrast,  Ejercicios 
de  Historia  literaria  espahola,  most  helpful 
indications  from  a  great  master  to  beginners: 
how  to  learn  that  rich  history,  not  through 
textbooks,  but  by  writing  a  textbook  yourself: 
“project,”  readings,  criticism,  organization, 
should  be  properly  geared. 

This  is  a  good  epitome  of  Alfonso  Reyes 
the  Professor,  the  great  scholar  who  could  be 
a  pedagogue,  but  never  could  be  a  pedant. 

Albert  Guirard,  Sr. 

Brandeis  University 

^  Gonzague  de  Reynold.  La  formation  de 
I'Europe.  VI:  Le  monde  russe.  Paris.  Plon. 
1950.  412  pages.  690  fr. 

Brilliant  and  thought-provoking  but  highly 
controversial,  this  book  by  the  eminent  Swiss 
Catholic  historian  is  certainly  worth  reading. 
It  is  not  a  history  of  Russia,  but  a  philosophy 
of  her  history,  a  kind  of  work  the  Russians 
themselves  so  much  delight  in. 

M.  de  Reynold  divides  Russian  history  into 
four  periods — “four  Russias,”  as  he  calls  them 
— and  equates  the  fourth  with  the  third.  Both, 
for  him,  stem  from  the  second.  While  Rus¬ 
sia  Number  One — the  Kiev  Russia  of  the  pre- 
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Mongol  conquest  period — was  an  integral 
part  of  Europe,  the  three  others  were  essen¬ 
tially  “anti-Europe.”  Stalin’s  police  state,  the 
fourth  Russia,  is  a  logical  development  of  the 
second  and  the  third. 

There  is  much  that  is  true  in  this,  but  it  is 
not  the  whole  truth,  and  M.  de  Reynold’s  ex¬ 
position  is  not  free  from  contradictions.  He 
has  a  knack  for  striking  formulae,  but  too 
often  lets  himself  be  carried  away  by  them. 
Like  so  many  Westerners  today,  he  makes  too 
much  of  Marquis  de  Custine’s  famous  book 
and  of  the  similarities  it  reveals  between  the 
Russia  of  Nicholas  I  and  that  of  Stalin.  Simi¬ 
larities  there  are,  no  doubt,  but  there  are  also 
profound  and  important  differences  which 
M.  de  Reynold  tends  to  ignore.  But,  unlike 
some  recent  attempts  to  revive  Custine,  his  is 
a  serious  work  based  on  a  sound  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  Russian  history,  combined  with 
keen  historical  insight,  and  it  would  require 
a  serious  refutation. 

Gleb  Struve 
University  of  California 

^  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Le  Diable  et  le  Bon  Dieu. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1951.  490  fr. 

In  this  long,  wordy,  tiresome  tragedy,  which 
took  between  four  and  five  hours  to  perform 
in  Paris  recendy,  Sartre  says  he  wrote  a  com¬ 
panion  piece  to  his  Mains  sales.  Although  the 
setting,  here  the  16th  century  peasant  wars  in 
Germany,  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
earlier  play,  the  two  heroes  are  equally 
dechires.  Goetz,  the  central  figure  of  Le  Diable 
et  le  Bon  Dieu,  bastard  son  of  a  noble  and  a 
peasant,  owes  something  to  the  Edmund  of 
King  Lear  and  in  his  cruelty  more  to  Hitler 
than  to  Goethe’s  hero.  But  neither  his  cruelty 
nor  his  temporary  goodness  is  believable.  He 
ends  by  reverting  to  the  ruthlessness  of  his 
first  appearance;  under  “an  empty  heaven” 
he  asserts  his  determination  to  lead  the  peasant 
army  to  victory,  no  matter  how  bloody  the 
fight. 

If  this  central  figure  is  unconvincing,  the 
minor  characters  are  even  less  alive.  Priests, 
peasants,  women,  in  spite  of  picturesque  cos¬ 
tumes  and  occasionally  eloquent  speeches,  are 
obviously  only  vehicles  for  the  theme  which, 
Sartre  states,  is  “the  relation  of  man  to  God” 
or  “of  man  to  the  absolute.”  As  in  other 
Existentialist  works,  however,  God  and  the 
absolute  are  only  words.  Evil  rules  the  absurd 
universe  in  various  forms  of  cruelty,  hunger, 
bigotry,  superstition,  and  hatred.  Man  asserts 
his  will  chiefly  in  bloody  deeds  which  bring 
suffering  and  death  to  his  fellows.  Such  bleak 
pictures  express  many  of  today’s  moods  but 


they  do  nothing  to  lighten  our  darkness;  they 
only  deepen  it. 

Winifred  Smith 
Vassar  College 

^  Reinhold  Schneider.  Der  grosse  Verzicht. 
Wiesbaden.  Insel.  1950.  280  pages.  11.50 
dm. 

In  this  drama,  designed  to  be  read  rather  than 
to  be  presented  on  the  stage,  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  tragic  situation  of  the  de¬ 
vout  Christian  in  the  world.  The  author, 
equally  well  known  as  a  poet  and  as  a  coura¬ 
geous,  uncompromising  Christian  during  the 
years  of  oppression,  unravels  the  history  of 
Celestine  V,  the  hermit  called  into  Holy  Of¬ 
fice  amidst  apocalyptic  visions,  ecstatic  hopes 
and  political  intrigues.  The  Pope  is  torn  by 
the  conflict  between  saintly  simplicity  and  the 
demands  imposed  by  the  Church  as  an  insti¬ 
tution  drawn  into  the  game  of  power  ri¬ 
valries. 

In  scenes  packed  with  dramatic  intensity 
and  in  a  language  both  ardent  and  restrained, 
an  array  of  historical  tableaux  and  mystical 
visions  is  displayed.  The  Saint’s  “great  renun¬ 
ciation,”  long  debated  by  theologians,  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  the  inextricable  feud  between  the 
Orsini  and  the  Colonna  and  his  utter  deso¬ 
lation  after  vainly  invoking  a  miracle.  The 
message  implied  by  the  play  is  that  no  recon¬ 
ciliation  is  possible  between  ethical  absolutism 
and  the  exercise  of  temporal  power. 

William  Anders 
Lafayette  College 

^  W.  Stark,  ed.  The  Discourses  of  Niccolb 
Machiavelli.  2  vols.  Leslie  ].  Walker,  tr. 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press. 
1950.  585,  390  pages.  $15. 

Leslie  J.  Walker  has  performed  a  profound 
service  to  scholarship  in  this  work.  His  164- 
page  introduction  in  Volume  I  discusses  thor- 
ougly  not  only  the  problems  related  to  the 
translation  but  Machiavelli’s  life  and  the  Dis¬ 
courses,  their  structure  and  major  ideas.  The 
remainder  of  Volume  I  contains  an  analytical 
table  of  contents  and  the  translation.  In  Vol¬ 
ume  II  there  are  214  pages  of  detailed  notes, 
52  pages  of  chronological  and  genealogical 
tables,  34  pages  concerning  sources,  9  pages 
relative  to  dates,  mistakes,  and  terminology, 
a  22-page  proper-name  index  and  a  45-pagc 
subject  index. 

The  translator  is  a  Jesuit  priest.  Dean,  and 
Senior  Tutor  of  Campion  Hall,  Oxford. 
When  asked  to  do  this  work  he  was  already 
engaged  in  collecting  what  Machiavelli  had 
written  on  various  political  topics  and  in  ar- 
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ranging  the  material  under  the  headings 
which  Machiavelli  used  in  the  Discourses  “or 
under  theorems  and  maxims  which  continual¬ 
ly  recur  alike  in  this  work  and  in  T he  Prince." 
He  is  aware,  he  says,  that  as  a  Jesuit  he  may 
be  accused  of  approving  of  Machiavelli’s  view¬ 
point.  He  not  only  denies  that  his  Order  and 
he  himself  approve  but  explicitly  criticizes 
“Machiavellian”  ethics. 

The  Discourses  (on  the  first  ten  Books  of 
Livy)  deal  with  the  problems  of  government 
in  a  republic  whereas  The  Prince  deals  with 
principalities.  The  viewpoint  and  method  are 
approximately  the  same.  Machiavelli  was  one, 
if  not  the  first,  of  history’s  political  scientists 
in  that  he  tried  to  develop  maxims  on  a  basis 
of  states  as  they  have  been  and  are  rather  than 
as  they  ought  to  be. 

His  contributions  were  the  application  of 
science  to  social  study,  objective  analyses  of 
the  actual  conditions  of  states,  and  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  rules  to  be  followed  under  specific 
circumstances.  His  weaknesses  included  fail¬ 
ure  to  see  all  the  facts,  misconstruction  of  con¬ 
clusion  from  fact,  formulation  of  maxims  suc¬ 
cessful  largely  in  the  short  run,  inability  to 
comprehend  that  the  life  of  man  is  not  static 
but  is  Utopia,  and  that  the  cycles  of  history 
arc  not  so  exactly  recurrent  as  particular  par¬ 
allels  might  suggest. 

John  Paul  Duncan 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Simone  Weil.  Cahiers.  /.  Paris.  Plon.  1951 . 

244  pages.  375  fr. 

The  year  1947  saw  the  publication  of  ha 
pesanteur  et  la  grdee,  the  author’s  posthumous 
work  drawn  from  the  Cahiers,  now  published 
for  the  first  time.  This  volume  covers  1940 


“. . .  In  May  1938  [the  German-Hungarian  novelist 
Odon  von  Horvath]  had  started  for  Paris  to  meet  the 
film-director  Robert  Siodmak  and  make  plans  for 
the  filming  of  his  novel  Jugend  ohne  Gott.  The  year 
before,  in  May  1937,  when  I  had  invited  him  to  take 
a  walk  with  me,  he  had  refused.  ‘I  shan’t  go  out 
today.  I  know  that  I  shall  die  in  an  accident  toward 
the  end  of  May  or  in  June.’  ...  In  the  spring  of 
1938  he  asked  a  fortune-teller  in  Amsterdam  whether 
he  should  go  to  Paris.  The  fortune-teller,  Delphian  in 
his  caution,  assured  him  that  the  most  important  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  life  was  awaiting  him  in  Parb.  On 
June  1,  1938,  near  the  Theatre  Marigny,  at  approxi¬ 
mately  8  o’clock  in  the  evening,  he  was  struck  by  a 
falling  tree  and  killed.’’ 

Franz  Theodor  Csokor  in 
"Neue  Literarische  Welt 


and  1941  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  1942.  Its 
notes  and  fragments  give  an  insight  into  the 
remarkable  personality  of  a  woman  who  has 
already  been  called  “un  genie  intellectuel, 
moral  et  religieux  veritablement  effrayant," 
and  compared  to  the  great  mystics.  Simone 
Weil,  agregee  de  philosophie,  who  became  a 
factory  worker  and  farm  worker,  died  of  ex¬ 
haustion  in  an  English  hospital  in  1943,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-four.  Her  thoughts  and  notes, 
written  for  her  own  use,  recall,  in  their  form 
and  tone,  those  of  Pascal.  Pierre  Courtines 

Queens  College 

^  Karl  Wolfskehl.  Sang  aus  dem  Exil. 

Zurich.  Origo.  n.d.  79  pages. 

The  author  of  this  undated  book  of  poems,  a 
refugee  from  Nazi  Germany,  died  in  New 
Zealand  in  1948.  This  is  apparently  his  last, 
posthumously  published  work,  marking  the 
end  of  half  a  century  of  literary  activity.  Cast 
by  his  exile  into  the  role  of  a  twentieth<entury 
Job,  Wolfskehl  preserved  in  these  final  verse 
offerings  a  characteristic  mystical  and  esoteric 
quality.  One  has,  throughout,  the  feeling  that 
Wolfskehl  was  an  authentic  spiritual  poet, 
but  his  Biblical  and  historical  references  and 
his  compressed  and  fractured  sentences  often 
fail  to  communicate  adequately  what  stirred 
and  moved  him.  He  remains  identified  as  a 
disciple  of  Stefan  George — der  Flamme  ganz 
Trabant — and  as  a  half-brother  of  Rainer 
Maria  Rilke.  Noch  wag  ich  and  Glocke  am 
Strand,  probably  the  most  profound  and  ac¬ 
complished  of  these  poems,  are  imbued  with 
that  spirit  of  humility  and  resignation  which 
is  the  sufferer’s  inner  victory  over  his  suf¬ 
ferings.  Gerhard  Friedrich 

Haverford  College 

It  K 


”...  For  really,  he  [George  Bernard  Shaw]  was 
very  good  to  look  at.  The  cleanliness  of  the  man!  He 
was  like  snow  and  new  linen  sheets  and  cotton  wool 
and  red  apples  with  the  rain  on  them  .  .  .’’ 

Beverly  Nichols  in  his 
All  1  Could  Never  Be 

“One’s  first  sight  of  Gertrude  Stein  was  startling, 
like  seeing  Gibraltar  at  dawn.  .  .  .  there  was  some¬ 
thing  rock-like  about  her;  there  was  also  something 
sturdy  and  sane,  and  in  an  odd  way  Victorian,  by 
which  I  mean  that  she  could  very  easily  be  visualized 
as  one  of  Florence  Nightingale’s  lieutenants.  In  terms 
of  scent  she  was  carbolic;  in  terms  of  material,  flan- 
ncllette  .  .  .’’ 

Beverly  Nichols  in  his 
All  I  Could  Never  Be 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  Head-Liners” ) 


^  Louis  Chaigne.  Vies  et  oeuvres  d’ecrivatns. 

Paris.  Lanore.  1950,  279  pages.  480  fr. 
Chaigne  selected  seven  authors  for  discussion: 
Montherlant,  Saint-Exupery,  Bernanos,  C.  F. 
Ramuz,  Pearl  Buck,  Graham  Greene  and 
Marie  Noel,  of  whom  the  first  three  have  been 
analyzed  so  often  and  so  well  that  little  could 
be  added  to  existing  studies.  Yet,  since  Chaigne 
always  seeks  to  give  a  proper  place,  in  his 
works,  to  the  spiritual  values  of  these  modern 
authors,  his  material  does  manage  to  offer 
something  new. 

As  for  Ramuz,  Buck,  Greene  and  Noel,  the 
critic’s  remarks  are  thought-provoking  and 
informative.  We  were  particularly  attracted 
to  the  accounts  of  Pearl  Buck  and  the  British- 
born  cosmopolitan  Graham  Greene.  It  is  novel 
and  refreshing  to  see  the  two  through  the 
eyes  of  a  Frenchman.  Attention  should  also 
be  called  to  the  excellent  bibliography  included 
for  each  of  the  seven  “moderns.” 

Pierre  C  our  tines 
Queens  College 

^  Gustave  Cohen.  Mystere  de  la  Passion  des 
Theophiliens.  Adaptation  litteraire  d'apres 
Arnoul  Greban  et  Jean  Michel.  Paris. 
Richard-Masse.  1950. 165  pages  -{-  8  plates. 
480  fr. 

Not  least  among  the  scholarly  contributions  of 
Gustave  Cohen  has  been  the  inspiration  and 
guidance  which  he  has  given  his  group  of 
“medieval  players,”  the  Theophiliens,  since 
their  formation  in  1933.  (See  B.  A.  25:1,  p.  7.) 
This  litde  volume,  dedicated  to  Louis  Laurent, 
president  of  the  group,  who  was  killed  in  ac¬ 
tion  in  1940,  presents  in  two  journees  the  prin¬ 
cipal  action  and  lines  of  three  episodes  from  the 
Greban  Passion:  La  Mondaniti  et  Conversion 
de  Marie-Madeleine ,  Judas,  and  Notre  Dame. 
The  first  of  these  episodes  was  staged  by  the 
Theophiliens  independently  in  1936  (the  re¬ 
viewer  was  in  the  audience),  the  second  in 
1937,  and  the  third  in  1939.  M.  Cohen  says 
elsewhere  of  the  dialogue  between  Martha  and 
Mary  Magdalene  that  it  has  all  the  grace  and 
finesse  of  a  comedy  which  Moliere  might  have 
written.  I  find  the  language  used  by  M.  Cohen 
very  pleasing,  with  frequent  archaic  twists 
which  suggest  the  original.  Where  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  these  archaisms  are  trans¬ 
lated  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  There  is  a 
preface  by  M.  Cohen,  and  a  description  of  the 
staging  by  Rene  Clermont.  The  plates  are  il¬ 


lustrations  from  the  original  productions. 

Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 

University  oj  North  Carolina 

^  Gustave  Cohen,  Tableau  de  la  litterature 
fran^aise  medievale.  Idees  et  senslbilites. 
Paris.  Richard-Masse.  1950.  150  pages  -f 
9  plates. 

Once  again  the  venerable  master  of  medieval 
French  literature  has  sketched  the  main  cur¬ 
rents  of  artistic  expression  in  France  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  book  has 
eighteen  chapters,  but  many  of  them  are  very 
short,  containing  only  a  thought  or  two  briefly 
expressed.  Chapters  Fourteen  and  Fifteen  have 
the  detailed  material  which  is  suggested  in 
the  title.  Chapter  Sixteen  is  the  most  striking, 
with  several  paragraphs  that  will  impress  the 
reader  with  their  brilliance. 

M.  Cohen  repeats  some  of  his  ideas  unneces¬ 
sarily,  and  among  these  is  the  statement  that 
Guillaume  de  Machaut  was  the  last  of  the  poet- 
composers.  It  has  been  shown  to  be  otherwise 
by  Willi  Apel  in  his  French  Secular  Music  of 
the  Late  Fourteenth  Century  (Med.  Acad,  of 
Am.,  1950).  M.  Cohen  frequently  emphasizes 
examples  where  the  development  of  literature 
is  paralleled  in  the  other  arts.  This  kind  of 
parallel  has  recently  been  systematically  ex¬ 
plored  by  Helmut  A.  Hatzfeld  in  his  Litera¬ 
ture  Through  Art  (Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1952). 

Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

^  Pierre  Dcscaves.  Le  President  Balzac.  Paris. 

Laffont.  1951.  262  pages. 

The  former  president  of  La  Societe  des  Gens 
de  Lettres  relates  how  Balzac,  tired  of  seeing 
his  novels  plundered  by  unscrupulous  plagiar¬ 
ists,  strove  to  defend  the  rights  of  men  like 
him  who  had  to  make  a  living  by  writing. 
With  his  Lettre  aux  ecrivalns  du  X/X*  pub¬ 
lished  in  1829,  in  La  Revue  de  Paris,  B^zac 
planted  a  seed  which  was  slow  in  growing, 
since  it  was  not  until  1838  that  the  Societe  des 
Gens  de  Lettres  was  created,  thanks  to  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Louis  Desnoyers,  and  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Villemain.  Once  he  had  published  his 
famous  letter,  Balzac,  always  overworked,  did 
very  little  to  set  things  going;  yet  in  1839  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  directing  commit¬ 
tee,  and  was  elected  president  at  a  summer 
meeting,  when  few  members  were  present.  He 
was  unpopular  and,  at  a  regular  election  meet- 
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ing,  five  months  later,  his  bid  for  re-election 
was  turned  down,  and  Hugo  was  elected  in 
his  place.  The  expose  of  this  interlude  in  Bal¬ 
zac’s  life  is  followed  by  two  chapters  on  “Bal- 
zacicns  et  Balzacolatres”  and  “Balzac,  laureat 
Goncourt.” 

Because  it  reveals  a  new  angle  of  Balzac’s 
personality,  this  book  deserves  a  place  on  the 
shelves  of  good  libraries  and  should  be  read 
by  those  who  are  interested  in  knowing  the 
smallest  details  about  him. 

Andre  Bourgeois 
The  Rice  Institute 

S  Charles  H.  Livingston.  Le  jongleur  Gau¬ 
tier  Le  Leu:  Etude  sur  les  fabliaux.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University  Press. 
1951.  xii  -j-  377  pages.  $5. 

This  edition  reflects  comprehensive  research 
and  meticulous  care.  Gautier’s  fabliaux  are 
typical  of  the  popular  humor  and  obscene  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  proletariat  in  thirteenth-century 
France.  They  induced  Livingston  to  compose 
many  word-studies  and,  in  1924,  to  edit  fa- 
Wiaux  I,  II,  V,  VI.  Here  he  re-edits  those  four, 
also  III,  IV,  VII,  IX,  X  already  available  in 
Montaiglon-Raynaud’s  Recueil,  and  publishes 
VIII,  inaccessible  previously.  Both  Delbouille 
and  Madame  Lejeune  have  doubted  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  X.  Contrariwise,  Livingston  re¬ 
frains  from  republishing  Le  valet  even  though 
he  agrees  with  Foerster  and  Gaston  Paris  in 
attributing  it  to  Gautier.  Livingston  unites  the 
two  versions  of  VII  properly,  but  he  separates 
those  of  III.  Several  references  should  be  mod¬ 
ernized.  Livingston  does  solve  most  of  the 
complicated  problems.  His  presentation  is 
highly  commendable. 

Raphael  Levy 
University  of  Texas 

^  Andre  Brincourt.  Le  vert  paradis.  Paris. 

La  Table  Ronde.  1950.  253  pages.  300  fr. 
Le  vert  paradis  is  an  impressionistic  recording 
of  a  thirteen-year-old  boy’s  world  of  tangled 
dreams  and  lies,  of  his  misdirected  innocence 
and  uncomprehended  tragedy.  The  exciting 
element  of  the  story,  a  precocious  girl  who  be¬ 
comes  “queen”  of  a  series  of  school  orgies  and 
dies  in  an  atterhpted  abortion,  is  inadequately 
presented.  This  weakness  at  the  very  center 
of  the  novel’s  construction  can  be  only  partial¬ 
ly  compensated  for  by  the  careful  study  which 
M.  Brincourt  docs  make  of  the  boy’s  reactions 
to  her.  This  credible  analysis  of  the  boy’s  in¬ 
terpretation  of  incredible  events  gives  an  im¬ 
mediate  but  transitory  impact  to  the  whole. 

Dorothy  Kelson 
Boston  University 


^  Max  Deauville.  La  Soledad.  Bruxelles. 
L’Ecran  du  Monde.  2nd  ed.,  1950.  251 
pages. 

Pity  and  irony  have  always  been  salient  traits 
in  Max  Deauville’s  work.  They  arc  found  side 
by  side  in  most  of  his  writing;  now  one,  now 
the  other  prevails.  Here  pity  dominates:  Sunt 
lacrimae  rerum  might  be  the  novel’s  epigraph. 
We  have  the  impression  that  he  has  never  be¬ 
fore  given  so  much  play  to  sympathy  and  per¬ 
sonal  feeling.  He  is  a  doctor  by  profession  (in 
thinking  of  the  number  of  his  literary  works 
we  arc  tempted  to  say  by  hobby),  and  the  pro¬ 
tagonist  here  may  have  been  one  of  his  pa¬ 
tients.  The  title  comes  from  a  statue  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Solitude  before  which  the  heroine 
at  times  finds  consolation.  A  brutal  assault 
started  her  in  early  youth  along  the  way  to  this 
cult.  The  minor  characters  now  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  author’s  irony,  now  are  treated  with  a 
certain  humor.  Even  those  whose  role  is  in¬ 
significant  are  vividly  drawn  and  remain  in 
the  reader’s  memory. 

Ben).  M.  Woodbridge 
Reed  College 

^  Pierre  Gamarra.  La  femme  et  le  fleuve. 

Neuchatel.  Baconniere.  1951.  246  pages. 
Here  the  author  returns  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Garonne  to  tell  the  silent  drama  of  men 
and  women  who  live  on  the  soil,  by  the  river. 
These  people  raise  their  crops,  make  wine, 
and  fish  with  as  much  tenacity  as  they  enlarge 
their  property  and  procreate  children,  for 
somehow  life  must  go  on.  But  it  is  not  so  easy. 
There  are  too  many  enemies  lurking  in  the 
dark:  war,  sickness,  and  old  age;  fear,  cow¬ 
ardice  and  remorse;  but  even  worse,  the  River, 
which  will  sometimes  forget  its  peaceful  mis¬ 
sion  and  become,  as  it  does  in  this  story,  a 
brutal  force  of  destruction.  Both  in  its  poignant 
interest  and  deft  treatment  this  book  is  a  fine 
regional  novel. 

Armen  Kalfayan 
Allegheny  College 

®  Christine  Gamier  (Doelle).  Va-t’en  avec 
les  tiensl  Paris.  Grasset.  1951.  308  pages. 
390  fr. 

The  awakening  and  the  cultural  progress  of 
the  natives  of  both  Africa  and  Asia,  slowly 
accompanying  their  liberation  from  centuries- 
old  bondages,  pose  problems  of  a  special  char¬ 
acter  in  the  countries  which  have  long  engaged 
in  colonialism,  among  which  France  occupies 
an  outstanding  place.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
the  Negro  question  in  its  peculiar  colonial  as¬ 
pect  has  become  a  topic  more  and  more  fre¬ 
quent  in  recent  French  literature.  This  novel 
has  particular  distinction  and  fully  deserves 
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its  great  success  which  has  made  a  second  edi¬ 
tion  necessary  very  soon. 

The  author,  we  understand,  happens  to  be 
a  native  of  the  former  (Jerman  and  now — since 
1919 — French  colony  of  Togo.  What  is  more, 
she  is  thought  to  of  mixed  descent,  her 
grandfather  being  the  son  of  a  Portuguese 
nobleman;  and  though  her  parents  were  pre¬ 
sumably  native  Negroes,  she  was  educated  by 
French  nuns  and  became  a  Christian  imbued 
with  French-Catholic  culture.  But  this  appar¬ 
ent  “advancement”  on  the  level  of  Western 
civilization  did  not  make  her  happier  nor  did 
it  provide  her  with  a  serene  mental  equilib¬ 
rium.  On  the  contrary:  she  lived  in  a  mental 
and  also  in  a  social  No  Man’s  Land,  always 
falling  between  two  stools,  rejected  both  by 
the  natives  on  account  of  her  “treacherous  re¬ 
finement”  and  by  the  white  people  on  account 
of  her  race  as  well  as  of  her  recurrent  “sav¬ 
agery.”  All  this  has  become  the  theme  of  her 
novel,  which  describes  with  amazing  sincerity 
and  remarkable  ingenuity  the  unmitigated 
clash  of  two  irreconcilable  levels  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Tropical  nature  and  landscape  get  their 
full  due  in  this  exposure  of  human  frailty. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
New  Yor\.  N.  V. 

^  O.-P.  Gilbert.  L’ horizon  de  mlnuit.  I: 
Profit  des  ombres.  Paris.  Plon.  1951.  307 
pages.  390  fr. 

Rene  Lalou  calls  O.-P.  Gilbert  a  master  of  the 
“documentaire  romance.”  His  present  book 
derives  its  dramatic  intensity  from  current  po¬ 
litical  issues  in  France. 

In  the  tense  atmosphere  of  a  small  industrial 
town  in  northern  France  on  the  eve  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  strike  Henri  Malfert,  reporter  for  a  slight¬ 
ly  left-of-center  magazine,  tries  to  discover 
who  pulls  the  strings  in  the  contest  for  power. 
Who  planted  the  explosive  which  wrecked  one 
of  the  biggest  plants,  who  fired  the  shot  on 
Eugene  Soumillon,  the  “Apostle  of  Peace”  who 
is  on  equally  good  terms  with  Gaullists,  Com¬ 
munists,  and  the  captains  of  industry.? 

None  of  these  questions  is  answered  at  the 
end  of  this  first  volume  carrying  the  significant 
subtitle  Profit  des  ombres.  Not  one  of  tbe  actors 
in  the  drama  emerges  from  the  realm  of  shad¬ 
ows  to  gain  human  stature.  As  a  result,  at  least 
this  reader’s  interest  faded,  and  one  cares  little 
for  the  answers  which  the  second  volume  even¬ 
tually  may  provide.  Adelheid  G.  Ladewig 
Hamilton  College  Library 

^  Armand  Lanoux,  Cet  age  trop  tendre. 

Paris.  Julliard,  1951.  254  pages.  420  fr. 

M,  Lanoux  is  a  painter,  and  uses  the  tech¬ 


nique  of  painting  in  his  writings.  There  arc 
splashes  of  vivid  color:  un  maillot  framboise 
un  ensemble  prunelle  et  grenat,  against  the 
background  of  the  forest  and  the  river  Morin 
at  its  junction  with  the  Marne;  a  setting  near 
enough  to  Paris  for  the  city-dwellers  to  escape 
the  August  heat,  and  to  set  up  their  vulgar 
carnivals  for  the  edification  of  the  peasants. 

An  old  mill  called  Ecoute-s’il-Pleut  is  the 
favorite  haunt  of  1 8-year-old  Gerard  and  Anita, 
wife  of  the  local  garage  owner.  Her  brute  of  a 
husband  has  inscrutable  ways  of  biding  his 
time  to  show  Gerard  that  she  has  another 
lover.  The  lad’s  attempt  at  suicide  is  foiled 
by  his  father,  and  his  adolescent  dream  of  love 
ends  with  the  words:  “Anita  n’existe  pas!” 

A  redeeming  feature  is  Gerard’s  constantly 
recurring  memory  of  the  mother  he  had  lost 
when  he  was  only  seven.  The  author’s  am¬ 
bitious  attempt  to  crowd  the  canvas  with  minor 
characters  is  made  ineffectual  by  an  obscenity 
laid  on  so  thickly  that  it  obscures  the  bcautv 
of  the  picture  as  a  whole. 

Helen  M.  Ranson 
Santa  Fe,  N.  3/. 


^  Franqoise  Mallet.  Le  rempart  des  beguines. 

Paris.  Julliard.  1951.  190  pages.  330  fr. 
young,  motherless  girl  meets  her  father’s 
mistress,  and — starved  for  affection — becomes 
entangled  in  a  love  affair  with  her.  She  is  able 
to  free  herself  only  when  she  discovers  that 
the  object  of  her  adoration  is  basically  a  timid 
soul  who  seeks  refuge  from  the  hardships  of 
old  age  in  a  marriage  with  a  man  whom  she 
neither  loves  nor  resp)ects. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the 
book  is  only  twenty  years  old,  her  knowledge 
of  the  frailties  of  the  human  character  is 
most  frightening.  The  pictures  drawn  by  her 
pen  are  as  merciless  in  their  accuracy  as  Dau¬ 
mier’s.  This  reviewer  cannot  help  wishing  that 
the  obvious  talent  for  keen  observation  would 
turn  to  less  morbid  aspects  of  life  in  future 
tasks.  Adelheid  G.  Ladewig 

Hamilton  College  Library 


^  Claude-Fran<;ois  Marais.  Choc!  Bruxelles. 

Talismans.  1950.  217  pages.  60  Bel.  fr. 
Choc!  fails  as  a  first-class  novel  mainly  because 
of  its  looseness  of  construction.  Condensation 
of  several  incidents  and  a  smoother  style  would 
have  made  for  a  more  vivid  and  incisive  study 
of  Stanhope,  a  rather  pathetic  Englishman 
whose  happiness  is  nearly  wrecked  because  of 
his  lack  of  decision,  both  in  matters  of  love 
and  of  business.  The  experience  of  a  deep  love, 
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however,  reveals  his  soul  and  helps  him  assert 
his  will;  heretofore,  he  was  the  pawn  of  a 
jealous  housekeeper  and  a  well-meaning  but 
meddling  uncle.  Surmounting  the  barriers 
wrought  on  the  one  hand  by  the  social  evolu¬ 
tion  of  contemporary  English  life,  and  on  the 
other  by  personal  domestic  complications,  he 
manages  to  find  happiness  with  the  one  who 
unconsciously  led  him  to  self-revelation. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

Jcan-Charles  Pichon.  La  loutre.  Paris. 

Correa.  1951.  288  pages.  450  fr. 

The  author  pursues  in  La  loutre  his  study  be¬ 
gun  in  //  jaut  que  je  tue  M.  Rtimann  (B.  A., 
26:1,  p.  45),  of  a  strange  breed  haunted  by  an 
inordinate  urge  to  commit  murder  for  no  ap¬ 
parent  reason.  La  loutre,  like  its  predecessor, 
is  a  novel  remarkable  for  its  style  and  psycho¬ 
logical  insight  into  the  mind  of  its  uneasy 
hero,  who  seems  unable  to  grasp  the  causes 
of  his  perverted  longings. 

On  the  surface,  the  novel  is  a  detective  story, 
a  rather  unsuccessful  one,  largely  because  of 
a  fantastically  contrived  plot.  Beneath,  how¬ 
ever,  a  keen  perception  of  the  inner  nature 
of  the  hero  and  the  several  characters  makes 
up  for  the  other  weaknesses.  As  in  his  previous 
novel,  Pichon  uses  with  great  dexterity  the 
stream  of  consciousness  technique  so  popular 
with  many  contemporaries. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

^  Khosro  Varastch.  Rhapsodie  persane.  Paris. 

Laffont.  1951.  263  pages.  390  fr. 

The  story  of  a  handsome  and  well-born  young 
Persian  called  Parviz  whose  amorous  adven¬ 
tures  begin  in  his  native  Chiraz  and  then 
move  to  Ispahan  and  finally  to  the  capital, 
Teheran.  There  are  many  picturesque  tableaux 
of  late  19th  century  Persia  and  some  stirring 
episodes  of  the  social  and  political  upheaval 
from  which  modern  Iran  is  trying  to  emerge. 
The  reader  will  not  escape  from  the  lingering 
charm  of  the  rose  gardens  of  the  land  that 
gave  to  the  world  men  like  Firdausi,  Omar, 
Saadi,  and  Hafiz.  The  most  engaging  feature 
of  the  book,  however,  is  the  never-lagging  hu¬ 
mor  that  saves  the  story  from  becoming  at 
times  a  little  monotonous. 

Armen  Kalfayan 
Allegheny  College 

*  Jean-Louis  Aubrun.  Erodiade.  Paris.  Quo 
Vadis.  1950.  96  pages.  200  fr. 

Bawdy  poems,  extraordinarily  diverting.  The 
writer  (whose  photograph  preceding  the 


text  indicates  une  male  assurance)  gives  him¬ 
self  free  rein,  has  a  glorious  good  time — and 
so  do  you.  In  these  unusual  hymns  to  love, 
where  sarcasm  allies  itself  with  carnal  joys, 
the  bard  forges  expressions  Pantagruelic  and 
droll,  and  bites  with  ironic  savagery  the  poor 
women  he  adored.  He  amuses  himself  and  is 
avenged — in  his  fashion.  Like  a  youngster 
who  would  shoot  his  firecrackers  on  the  ca¬ 
thedral  steps  after  vespers. 

Jules  A.  Verne 
University  of  Houston 

^  Robert  Guiette,  ed.  Poetes  fran^ais  de 
Belgique.  De  Verhaeren  au  surrealisme. 
Bruxelles.  Lumicre.  1948.  435  pages. 
Thirty-six  poets  represented  by  from  one  to 
ten  selections  each.  Introduction  offers  pano¬ 
rama  of  poetry  of  last  half<entury.  Editor 
avows  that  his  choice  is  largely  subjective  and 
that  he  anticipates  controversy.  Interest  con¬ 
centrated  on  rising  generation.  Omission  of 
the  giants  of  La  Jeune  Belgique,  Ivan  Gilkin, 
Albert  Giraud  and  Gilles  Valere,  is  a  bit  shock¬ 
ing  to  older  readers.  Probably  they  are  regarded 
as  too-close  followers  of  the  French  Parnassian 
tradition.  Marked  individualistic  tendencies 
among  Belgian  poets  are  emphasized:  they 
take  pride  in  being  barbares.  (In  that,  surely, 
they  are  not  unique.)  An  indispensable  com¬ 
plement  to  this  work  is  F.  Castillo  N4jera’s 
Un  sigh  de  poesia  belga  (B.  A.  6:2,  p.  207). 

Benj.  M.  Woodbridge 
Reed  College 

^  Albert  Giraud.  Critique  litteraire.  Gcm- 
bloux.  Academie  Royale  de  Languc  ct  de 
Litterature  Fran^aise  de  Belgique.  1951. 
187  pages. 

Giraud  is  best  known  as  the  chief  Parnassian 
poet  of  La  Jeune  Belgique.  He  was  also  an  in¬ 
cisive  and  fearless  critic,  as  these  essays,  col¬ 
lected  from  periodicals,  prove.  The  majority 
deal  with  poets,  French  or  Belgian.  Mastery 
of  technique  is  his  first  criterion;  thus  Ronsard, 
the  lyric  poet,  is  hailed  as  the  inventor  or  in- 
spirer  of  all  subsequent  rhythms  used  in 
France,  and  Hugo  as  the  greatest  lyric  poet 
of  all  times.  He  has  given  “une  forme  plas- 
tique  et  vivante  h  toutes  les  idees  qui  passion- 
nerent  scs  contemporains.”  Lack  of  discipline 
and  of  finesse  arc  the  faults  of  this  titan.  Vigny, 
stoic  pessimist,  is  with  Leconte  de  Lisle  the 
great  philosophic  poet  of  France,  but  he  is  held 
“un  rimeur  mediocre.”  Among  Belgian  poets, 
Max  Waller’s  budding  genius  and  Ivan  Gilkin 
receive  almost  unadulterated  commendation. 
(One  wonders  whether  the  sparkling  inde¬ 
pendent  temper  of  Waller  would  not  have  led. 
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had  he  lived,  to  conflict  with  Giraud.)  The  es¬ 
sential  originality  of  Gilkin  in  La  nuit,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  influence  of  Baudelaire,  is  vigor¬ 
ously,  but  perhaps  not  altogether  convincingly, 
maintained  by  his  friend.  Verhaeren’s  force 
and  fecundity  are  admired,  but  there  is  sharp 
censure  of  his  lack  of  respect  for  technique  and 
for  correctness  of  language. 

Anatole  France  and  Edmond  de  Goncourt, 
among  other  prosateurs,  represent  France; 
Octave  Pirmez  and  Georges  Eekhoud,  Bel¬ 
gium.  Anatole  France,  “un  Voltaire  artiste,” 
is  hailed  as  probably  the  last  classic  master: 
Thais  is  one  of  the  few  novels  of  our  time 
destined  to  survive.  No  such  destiny  is  fore¬ 
seen  for  Goncourt,  whose  “spasme  perpctuel” 
soon  wearies  the  reader.  Pirmez,  an  aristocratic 
hermit  and  impeccable  prosateur,  receives  only 
praise.  The  essay  on  Eekhoud  is  based  on  his 
first  works:  Giraud  admired  his  sincerity  as  an 
“ccrivain  de  terroir.”  Later  the  two  men  were 
to  quarrel  bitterly  on  the  question  of  pure  art. 

TTie  interest  of  these  essays  promises  to  be 
lasting,  not  only  for  their  acumen,  but  also 
as  marking  the  end  of  appreciation  of  litera¬ 
ture  on  purely  aesthetic  grounds. 

Benj.  A/.  W oodbridge 
Reed  College 

^  Rene  Leibowitz.  V evolution  de  la  must- 
que,  de  Bach  a  Schonberg.  Paris.  Correa. 
1951.  219  pages.  450  fr. 

More  than  25  years  ago  the  late  Paul  Bekker 
tried  a  phenomenological  approach  to  musical 
aesthetics.  Today  in  a  small  book  M.  Leibowitz 
applies  the  same  philosophical  principles  to 
musical  history.  He  is  justified  in  criticizing 
the  historian:  who,  often  with  insufficient  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  technical  side  of  musical  com¬ 
position,  have  treated  history  either  from  the 
musicological  or  the  aesthetic  angle.  It  is  only 
natural  that  a  composer  like  him  should  delve 
into  what  he  calls  the  facts  and  investigate 
the  “compositional”  aspects  of  the  works  and 
the  composers  who  constitute  the  historical 
sequence. 

Though  the  book  is  too  slight  to  live  up  to 
its  title,  and  some  of  the  statements,  especially 
those  about  Chopin,  Mahler  and  Schonberg, 
are  rather  opien  to  discussion,  it  provides  in¬ 
teresting  reading  and  may  stimulate  similar, 
more  extensive  examinations  of  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.  Edvard  Fendler 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

^  Gilbert  Chinard.  En  lisant  Pascal.  Notes 
sur  les  "Pensees"  et  "L’economie  du 
monde.”  Geneve.  Droz.  1948.  137  pages. 
Six  scholarly  and  stimulating  essays  on  related 


themes  in  Pascal’s  Pensees  and  L’economie  du 
monde.  The  first  essay  shows  how  Pensees 
could  be  interpreted  as  a  constant  dramatic 
dialogue  aiming  at  emotional  persuasion  rather 
than  at  logical  demonstration.  The  second 
weighs  the  merits  which  three  Discours  or 
prefaces  to  early  editions  of  Pensees  have  in 
their  claim  of  giving  a  correct  account  of  Pas¬ 
cal’s  purposes  in  writing  this  work.  The  third 
establishes  Pascal’s  indebtedness  to  Hobbes  for 
his  conception  of  deux  infinis.  The  fourth  and 
sixth  draw  parallels  between  the  social  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Hobbes  and  Pascal  and  conclude 
that  the  latter  surpasses  the  former  in  distrust 
of  mankind.  The  fifth  contends  that  Pascal 
ascril^s  the  origin  of  property  to  seizure  and 
concludes  that  this  does  not  make  him  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  as  some  eighteenth-century  critics 
liked  to  think,  but  rather  the  follower  of  a 
common  view  of  his  times.  Manuel  Olgutn 
University  of  California  at  Ijos  Angeles 

^  Henri  de  Lubac.  Aspects  du  Bouddhisme. 

Paris.  Seuil.  1951. 201  pages.  360  fr. 

The  reader  who  is  familiar  w-ith  the  works  of 
the  learned  Jesuit  author  (cf.  especially  The 
Drama  of  .itheist  Humanism.  New  York. 
Sheed  &  Ward.  1950),  will  welcome  this  pro¬ 
vocative  study  in  comparative  religion.  Despite 
de  Lubac’s  frank  admission  that  his  book  is 
"plus  ou  moins  dans  le  genre  si  decriS  de 
lapologetique,"  it  is  a  work  of  authentic  schol¬ 
arship,  inspired  by  the  realization  that,  aside 
from  Christianity,  "le  bouddhisme  est  sans 
doute  le  plus  grand  fait  spirituel  de  Vhistoire." 

The  several  sections,  dealing  with  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  and  Christian  concepts  of  love,  the  sym¬ 
bolisms  of  the  “cosmic  tree,”  and  "les  appar- 
ences  diverses  du  Christ  et  du  Bouddha"  arc 
sustained  in  their  validity  by  ample  documen¬ 
tation  and  careful  annotation.  The  appended 
glossary  is  invaluable  for  a  correct  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  basic  concepts  and  both  the  historical 
and  the  metaphysical  background  of  Bud¬ 
dhism.  Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 

Stanford  University 

^  Juste  Olivier.  Paris  en  18i0.  fournal. 

Andre  Delattre,  Marc  Denkinger,  cds. 

Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1951.  xvi  -f-  315 

pages.  420  fr. 

I'his  journal,  kept  by  the  author  for  his  fiancee, 
during  a  three-month  stay  in  Paris  when  he 
was  twenty-three,  was  not  reread  by  him  until 
1869.  Nor  was  it  rewritten  by  him.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  of  particular  significance  because  it  is  a 
fresh  view,  presented  by  a  young  Swiss  man 
of  letters,  of  meetings  with  the  young  literary 
world  of  1830,  with  Sainte-Beuve,  Vigny,  Vic- 
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tor  Hugo,  Musset,  and  Lamartine.  Olivier’s 
descriptions  of  their  persons,  of  their  homes 
and  friends,  as  well  as  his  verbatim  report  of 
their  conversations,  bring  to  life  before  the 
reader’s  eye  an  unusually  exciting  literary  pe¬ 
riod.  The  foreword  is  by  Fernand  Balden- 
sperger. 

Pierre  Courttnes 
Queens  College 

K  J.  P.  Devos.  Les  chi res  de  Philippe  II 
(1555-1598)  et  du  "despacho  universal” 
durant  le  XVIP  siecle.  Bruxelles.  Palais 
des  Academies.  1950.  576  pages. 

This  scholarly  work  is  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  codes  belonging  to  the  Spanish  Secretariat 
of  State  and  covers  the  period  from  1556  to 
1618.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  assist  the 
historian  in  deciphering  bundles  of  dispatches 
now  in  Madrid,  Brussels,  Lisbon,  Paris,  Rome, 
Venice,  Genoa,  and  other  centers. 


The  cryptographic  material  presented  here, 
and  published  for  the  first  time,  is  preceded 
by  a  careful  discussion  of  the  Spanish  admin¬ 
istrative  system  under  Philip  II,  biographical 
sketches  of  secretaries  of  state,  ambassadors, 
and  diplomatic  agents,  a  brief  survey  of  the 
science  of  cryptography  as  practiced  at  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  Philip  II,  and  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  Spanish  codes  in  use  during  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  and  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  This  study  is  based  on  a  very 
careful  examination  of  an  impressive  body  of 
source  material.  The  documents  printed  in 
this  work  were  obtained  from  the  Archivo 
General  de  Simancas,  Seccion  Estado.  Students 
of  early  modern  European  history  will  long 
be  indebted  to  Professor  Devos  for  this  valu¬ 
able  and  exhaustive  study  of  a  significant  phase 
of  European  diplomatic  history  and  practice. 

Bernerd  C.  Weber 
University  of  Alabama 

If  If 


"Some  fort>  years  ago  Maurice  Maeterlinck  ob¬ 
tained  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Literature.  His  compatriot 
Charles  Plisnier  has  a  chance  to  walk  in  his  footsteps 
if  the  Swedish  Academy  takes  into  consideration  his 
candidacy  presented  unanimously  by  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  of  French  Language  and  Literature  of  Belgium, 
which  points  out  not  without  some  pride  that  the 
author  of  Menrtres  has  seen  his  work  translated  into 
eighteen  languages,  which  incontestably  fills  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  universality. 

‘A  Nobel  prize  each  half  century  would  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  average  for  a  little  country  like  ours,’  remarked 
one  of  the  Belgian  academicians.” 

Les  Nouvelles  Utteraires 

The  Grand  Prix  Littcraire  de  Monaco  in  the  amount 
of  one  million  francs,  awarded  last  year  for  the  first 
time  (to  Julien  Green),  was  adjudged  for  1952  to 
Henri  Troyat  for  his  novel  La  neige  en  deutl. 

A  new  literary  award,  the  Prbe  Pierre  Frondaie,  to 
be  adjudged  each  year  to  a  love  novel,  was  given  to 
Albert-Jean  for  his  Impasse  du  desir. 

‘‘The  Paris  publisher  Gallimard  recently  received  a 
communication  from  the  tax  collector’s  office  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Monsieur  Franz  Kafka.  The  tax  collector 
reminded  him  that  he  had  made  no  report  of  his  re¬ 
cent  literary  activity  and  the  income  which  he  had 
received  from  it.  An  income-tax  report  blank  was 
enclosed,  with  a  warning  that  the  blank  must  be  filled 
out  and  returned  within  a  week.  Otherwise  the  of¬ 
fice  would  find  it  necessary  to  institute  a  Prozess 
against  Monsieur  Kafka.”  Die  Uteratur 

‘‘Franz  Kafka  .  .  .  used  to  laugh  until  the  tears 
came  into  his  eyes  when  he  read  h>s  work  aloud  to 
friends.” 

Irving  Krisol 
in  Commentary 


“Gide  .  .  .  was  by  no  means  a  born  stylist.  His 
early  work  is  full  of  over-ripe  imagery  .  .  .  But  after¬ 
ward  he  taught  himself  the  secret  of  the  simple, 
sober,  tensely  throbbing  sentences  that  are  the  de¬ 
spair  of  anyone  who  wants  to  write  well  ....  Whole 
books,  and  very  good  ones,  have  been  written  on 
Gide’s  craft  alone.” 

W.  M.  FrohcKk,  in 
The  Catholic  World 

“Dans  la  premiere  partie  du  Journal  litter aire,  1949 
[of  Paul  L6autaud],  une  faute  d’impression  a  denature 
la  pensce  de  I’autcur.  II  s’agit  dcs  Feuillets  d'Automne 
d’Andr^  Gide  .  .  .  Au  lieu  de  ‘ce  style  simple,  clair, 
use,  naturel,’  il  faut  lire,  bien  entendu,  ‘ce  style  simple, 
clair,  aise,  naturel.’  ” 

Editorial  note  in  Mercure  de  France 

”...  [Gide]  was  preparing  a  book  called  Christian¬ 
ity  against  Christ,  which  he  did  not  publish  for  fear 
of  distressing  some  of  his  friends  and  ‘of  seriously 
imperilling  my  freedom  of  thought  which  I  prize 
more  than  anything.’  Does  this  mean  that  he  fancied 
that  even  his  own  interpretation  of  the  Gospels  might 
turn  out  to  be  wrong.?”  The  Month 

“.  .  .  Again  and  again  in  his  dramas,  he  [Gabriel 
Marcel]  shows  us  human  beings  like  ourselves  at¬ 
tempting  to  avoid  the  pain  and  exposure  of  self- 
knowledge,  but  unable  to  do  so  .  .  .  It  is  characteristic 
of  Marcel  that  he  should  seek  to  elicit  truth  from  his 
readers  rather  than  give  it  to  them  .  .  .  .” 

E.  L.  Allen  in  Contemporary  Review 

The  Congress  of  tlie  International  P.E.N.  club  was 
held  in  Nice  from  the  15th  to  the  19th  of  June.  The 
theme  was  “Youth  and  Literature.” 

The  Max  Jacob  prize  of  50,000  francs  was  awarded 
to  Armen  Lubin  for  Sainte-Patience. 


Books  in  German 

(For  other  Booths  in  German,  see  ** Head-Liners**) 


^  Giinther  Anders,  Kaf\a,  pro  und  contra. 

Miinchen,  Beck.  1951.  110  pages.  7.50  dm. 
This  brilliant  study,  a  concise  formulation  of 
long  reflection  on  Kafka’s  impact  on  contem¬ 
porary  thought,  gives  a  distillate  of  his  work 
which  turns  out  to  be  highly  poisonous.  De¬ 
spite  the  subtide’s  implication  we  find  rather 
an  indictment.  In  this  Kafka  trial  the  light  of 
rationality  is  turned  on  what  the  critic  regards 
as  darkness,  ambiguity,  and  magnetism  of  the 
abyss.  The  strong  warning  against  the  work 
is  balanced  by  a  vindication  of  the  kindhearted 
man  and  sage  who  willed  his  work  to  destruc¬ 
tion. 

Interpretations  which  would  make  his  work 
appear  as  allegory,  symbolism,  or  religious 
message  are  analyzed  and  blundy  rejected,  and 
he  is  revealed  as  a  bashful  atheist  (“verscham- 
ter  Atheist”).  Kafka,  the  prophet,  conjures 
up  our  world  of  horror,  lures  our  contempo¬ 
raries  into  it  and  there  paralyzes  them.  “Macht 
ist  ihm  Recht.  Und  der  Entrechtete  ist  schul- 
dig.”  For  a  merely  aesthetic  appreciation  or  a 
temoignage  of  the  period,  his  work  is  too  close 
to  us  and  particularly  dangerous  because  be¬ 
hind  the  lure  of  its  beauty  lurks  the  Medusa. 
Our  era  has  grown  into  Kafka’s  vision.  For 
us  the  power  of  his  work  lies  in  its  “lure  of 
nihilism,”  his  philosophy  “ist  die  des  verge- 
blichcn  Gleichschalters,  der  sich  mit  den 
Augen  der  vergeblich  umworbenen  Macht 
sieht.” 

In  this  essay,  through  strict  application  of 
dialectical  polemics,  the  author  undertakes  to 
overcome  the  Kafka  vogue  with  the  classical 
“Aufhebung.”  Despite  the  negation  of  the 
work,  he  does  not  want  to  pillory  Kafka,  but 
to  strip  him  of  his  role  of  dangerous  counselor 
in  order  that  he  may  regain  a  positive  stature 
as  prophet,  William  Anders 

Lafayette  College 

^  Rudolf  Borchardt.  Ewiger  Vorrat  deut- 
scher  Poesie.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Riitten  & 
Loening.  1951.  468  pages.  10.80  dm. 

It  is  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune  that  Bor- 
chardt’s  wilful,  pugnacious,  but  logically  built 
and  useful  anthology  has  been  republished, 
especially  since  Hitler’s  ban  had  made  it  inac¬ 
cessible  to  the  new  generation  of  poetry-lovers. 

Every  important  lyric  poet  is  impelled  to 
justify  his  verses  by  establishing  their  gene¬ 
alogy.  This  is  certainly  true  in  a  degree  of 
Borchardt,  even  though  his  shrewd  but  arro¬ 


gant  accompanying  discussion  never  admits  it. 
Otherwise,  his  affection  for  certain  rococo 
poems  would  have  been  hard  to  explain.  Ad¬ 
mittedly  Stefan  George’s  aesthetic  principles, 
and  doubtless  George’s  own  anthology,  in¬ 
spired  Borchardt’s  publication  and  guided  him 
in  his  choice,  although  he  was  not  able  to  in¬ 
clude  a  single  line  of  George’s  own. 

If  we  realize  his  point  of  view  we  can  under¬ 
stand  why  he  treats  the  nineteenth  century 
lyric  like  a  stepchild,  even  though  one  is  taken 
aback  by  his  handling  of  Heine.  But  he  is  con¬ 
sistent  in  concluding  his  catalogue  with  Hof¬ 
mannsthal  and  Schroeder,  since  they  are  the 
last  great  poets  who  are  thoroughly  German 
if  one  accepts  the  compiler’s  criteria.  Still  one 
might  have  the  feeling  that  the  list  could  have 
ended  more  Jusdy  with  a  poet  like  Georg 
Trakl,  as  was  done  recently  in  the  Faber  du 
Faur  and  Wolf  collection  Tausend  Jahre 
deutscher  Dichtung. 

It  is  the  mysterious  uniqueness,  the  Seelcn- 
ton,  so  to  speak,  distinguishing  German  poetry 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  Bor¬ 
chardt  probes  after  and  that  has  led  him  to  his 
own  peculiar  technique,  which  can  be  criti¬ 
cized  but  must  be  accepted  if  one  accepts  his 
fundamental  principles.  But  it  is  completely 
unintelligible  how  these  principles  led  him  not 
merely  to  belittle  Holderlin  but  to  distort  and 
falsify  him  typographically.  The  indescribable 
gloom  of  Holderlin’s  fragment  Hcilfte  des 
Lebens,  which  touches  every  sensitive  reader 
with  shivering  horror,  becomes  in  his  version 
a  succession  of  asthmatic  coughs. 

But  these  objections  are  not  fatal.  We  recom¬ 
mend  the  careful  reading  of  this  anthology 
earnestly  to  the  German  youth  of  today,  who 
are  seeking  their  inspiration  too  exclusively 
from  Rilke.  And  the  well-informed  student  of 
German  poetry  will  make  discoveries  here. 
For  instance,  he  will  get  an  entirely  new  pic¬ 
ture  of  Ruckert,  who  has  for  so  long  been 
reckoned  an  amiable,  naive,  rather  philistine 
pK)etic  playboy. 

The  organic  unity  of  the  collection  is  tem¬ 
peramentally  elucidated  in  a  Schlusswort  by 
Borchardt,  in  every  line  of  which  the  reader 
recognizes  the  author’s  ripe  and  choice  artistic 
understanding,  although  the  same  reader  may 
prick  his  fingers  on  the  thorns  of  an  aggressive 
personality  which  is  shadowed  for  us  today 
by  his  tragic  death.  Ernst  Waldinger 

Skidmore  College 
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U  Reinhard  Buchwald.  Goethezeit  und  Ge- 
genwart.  Die  Wirkungen  Goethes  in  der 
deutschen  Geistesgeschichte.  Stuttgart. 
Kroner.  1949.  xiii  +  368  pages.  14  dm. 
Buchwald,  who  has  written  several  Goethe 
books,  was  neither  able  to  see  the  real  possi¬ 
bilities  of  his  theme,  the  reception  of  Goethe 
by  the  Germans,  nor  willing  even  to  study  the 
facts.  Since  he  is  surely  well-meaning  and  eager 
to  preach  the  classic  heritage,  one  wonders 
why  he  did  not  discover  the  thrill  of  serious 
search  for  concrete  data.  What  is  gained  by 
repeating  information  from  secondary  sources 
and  what  can  be  interesting  in  bringing  up, 
with  all  the  cliches,  the  standard  misconcep¬ 
tions  about  nineteenth  century  literature  when 
one  could  have  studied  the  Raumer  circle, 
Deycks,  and  above  all  that  marvel  of  scholar¬ 
ship  and  devotion,  Diintzer.^  The  latter  kept 
alive  an  interest  in  Goethe  when  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  was  concerned  with  romantic  delusions 
in  politics  and  letters.  Diintzer  is  not  even  dis¬ 
cussed  here.  The  only  explanation  I  can  find 
for  so  much  superficiality  is  that  shallow  prop¬ 
agandists  and  educators,  accustomed  to  re¬ 
peating  once  again  what  they  have  always 
thought,  underrate  their  captive  audience  and, 
when  writing  hooks  for  a  bicentennial,  write 
too  fast.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

^  Kurt  Leonhard.  Der  gegenwiirtige  Dante. 
Sinn  und  Bild  in  der  Gdttlichen  Komodie. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1950. 
189  pages.  8.50  dm. 

The  aim  of  Leonhard’s  study  is  to  reveal  the 
generally  human  in  Dante,  that  which  makes 
him  relevant  to  our  time  as  well.  He  sees  in 
Dante’s  idea  of  the  harmony  between  church 
and  state  an  analogy  to  the  contemporary  no¬ 
tion  of  one  world.  The  author  also  suggests 
the  connection  of  Dante’s  vision  with  some 
modern  poets,  such  as  Rilke,  Valery  and  Eliot. 

Leonhard  regards  the  sensuous  element  in 
Dante  as  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  his 
work.  And  his  method  consists  in  analyzing 
the  metaphors  and  structure  of  the  epic  as 
a  picture-frame  for  its  philosophy  and  theology. 
Dante  connected  church  doctrine  with  other 
mysteries  and  thereby  gave  it  a  symbolic  ref¬ 
erence.  The  book  contains  new  translations 
into  German  of  the  first  cantos  of  each  of  the 
three  books  and  the  last  canto  of  the  Paradiso. 

Harry  Slochower 
Broo\lyn,  N.  Y. 

Werner  Milch.  Vber  Aufgaben  und  Gren- 
zen  der  Literaturgeschichte.  Mainz.  Aka- 
demie  der  Wissenschaften  und  der  Litera- 


tur.  1950.  27  pages. 

Martin  Kesscl.  Die  epochale  Substanz  der 
Dichtung.  Mainz.  Akademie  der  Wissen¬ 
schaften  und  der  Literatur.  1950. 22  pages. 
I  had  not  known  of  even  the  existence  of  the 
Mainz  Academy  until  these  two  excellent  es¬ 
says  turned  up,  but  their  engaging  warmth 
and  subtlety  as  well  as  its  list  of  other  publi¬ 
cations  indicate  that  it  is  worthwhile  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with.  The  late  Professor  Milch 
investigates  the  nature  and  scope  of  literary 
history  in  our  time.  Perhaps  it  was  unfortunate 
that  he  did  not  think  of  the  factual  viewpoint 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  but  it  was  fortunate 
that  he  could  develop  his  interpretation  of  his¬ 
torical  and  literary  periods. 

Kessel’s  scintillating  performance  forms  a 
good  complement.  He  tells  of  the  poet  in  his 
time  and  in  our  time  and  discusses  eloquently 
and  provocatively  the  meaning  of  Time  in  lit¬ 
erature.  The  present  German  tendency  is  ob¬ 
viously  away  from  factual  research  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  interpretation  and  philosophy,  a 
somewhat  lengthy  and  dubious  reaction  to 
Positivism;  but  whatever  the  merit  and  pros¬ 
pect  of  this  vogue  it  at  least  produces  sensitive 
and  readable  essays. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Erich  Przywara.  Holderlin.  Niimberg. 

Glock  &  Lutz.  1949.  180  pages.  4.80  dm. 
Przywara  sees  the  key  to  Holderlin  in  his  early 
hymn  Die  Bucher  der  Zeiten,  foreshadowing 
the  high  point  of  his  poetry  in  Patmos  and 
the  most  secret  of  his  poems,  Vatican.  In  all 
three,  the  author  finds  that  the  real  center  is 
the  Apocalypse  of  John.  This  development,  the 
book  argues,  makes  clear  how  Holderlin  tran¬ 
scended  the  Western  rational  Reformation  by 
Catholicism.  Przywara  regards  Diotima  and 
Bmpedohles  as  Holderlin’s  transformation  of 
Hellenism  into  the  symbol  of  Christ.  The  book 
contains  pivotal  selections  from  Hblderlin’s 
poetry  and  is  written  in  a  style  at  once  pointed 
and  apocalyptic. 

Harry  Slochower 
Brooltjyn,  N.  Y. 

^  Georg  Schneider.  Die  Schlusselliteratur.  I : 
Das  literarische  Gesamtbild.  Stuttgart. 
Hiersemann.  1951.  xvi-f-214  pages.  16  dm. 
This  book  reminds  the  reviewer  of  a  cake 
which  a  lamented  friend  used  to  bake,  on 
which  the  frosting  outweighed  the  dough.  At 
the  same  time,  the  pleasure  it  affords  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  square  of  the  reader’s  literary 
range:  if  you  have  never  heard  of  Arminius, 
or  Monsieur  Nicolas,  or  Fuoco,  for  example. 
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allusions  to  them  must  fall  flat.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  reader  may  have  remained  un¬ 
aware  that  George  Eliot  portrayed  herself  in 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  Stifter  himself  in  Nach- 
sommer,  or  Constant  himself  in  Adolphe,  and 
interest  in  such  information  is  largely  a  by¬ 
product  of  previous  acquaintance  with  these 
works. 

Schlussclliteratur ,  we  are  informed,  “ver- 
kleidet  Personen  und  Vorgangc  der  Wirk- 
lichkeit”;  a  good  many  readers  will  be  aston¬ 
ished  to  see  how  far-reaching  is  Georg 
Schneider’s  acquaintance  with  this  phase  of  lit¬ 
erature:  the  author  list  embraces  upwards  of 
700  names.  There  are  helpful  discussions  of 
“Das  Schrifttum  mit  Doppelsinn,”  “Die 
geistig-scclischen  Grundlagen,”  “Kritik  der 
Schliisselliteratur,”  and  other  pertinent  topics. 
But  the  meat  in  the  volume  is  afforded  by  its 
revelations. 

Bayard  Quincy  Morgan 
'Stanford,  Calif. 

^  Marysia  Turrian.  Dostojewsl{ij  und  Franz 
Werfel.  Vom  ostlichen  zum  westUchen 
Denizen.  Bern.  Haupt.  1950.  142  pages. 
11  Sw.  fr. 

This  book,  the  first  separate  treatment  of  an 
important  topic,  is  only  partly  adequate.  The 
principal  reason  for  its  weakness  is  that  the 
author  tries  to  undertake  too  much  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  limited  space.  Instead  of  delineat¬ 
ing  carefully  specific  points  of  contact  between 
the  two  writers,  she  surveys  Werfel’s  work 
as  a  whole  and  searches  for  relationships  with 
that  of  Dostoevsky;  the  result  is  often  super¬ 
ficial.  The  author  is  much  better  informed 
about  Werfel  than  she  is  about  Dostoevsky. 
She  has  only  fragmentary  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  on  the  latter;  the  bibliography 
lists  not  a  single  book  in  English,  and  of 
books  in  Russian  only  those  that  are  translated 
into  French  or  German.  The  author  is  in¬ 
clined  to  confuse  concrete  analysis  by  operat¬ 
ing  with  such  mythical  entities  as  “the  Russian 
folk  soul,”  “the  Russian  man,”  “the  Slavonic 
man.” 

The  most  successful  parts  of  the  book  are 
those  that  are  most  specific,  e.g.,  a  discussion 
of  the  affinities  between  Nicht  der  Morder, 
der  Ermordete  ist  schuldig,  and  Spiegelmensch 
on  the  one  hand,  and  The  Brothers  Karamasov 
on  the  other,  or  Werfel’s  changing  and  am¬ 
biguous  attitude  toward  the  parable  of  the 
“Grand  Inquisitor”  and  its  implications.  The 
book  is  helpful  as  a  stimulus  for  a  more  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  of  the  subject. 

Uenhard  Bergel 
Queens  College 


Ernst  Wiechert.  Der  Mensch  und  sein 
IVer^.  Eine  Anthologie.  Gerhard  Kamin 
ed.  Miinchen.  Desch.  New  ed.,  1951.  302 
pages  +17  plates.  8.50  dm. 

This  book  is  frankly  written  in  praise  of  Ernst  i 
Wiechert  by  friends,  authors,  and  scholars 
from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  nearly  thirty 
essays,  including  contributions  from  Hermann  ^ 
Hesse,  Reinhold  Schneider,  Johannes  R.  Be- 
cher,  Hans  Carossa,  Kasimir  Edschmid,  Ri-  | 
carda  Huch,  Werner  Bergengruen,  Max  Pi-  ; 
card,  B.  Q*  Morgan,  and  Siegfried  Puknat. 
Wiechert ’s  life  is  retraced  and  his  work  evalu¬ 
ated.  The  development  of  Wiechert  as  moralist 
and  educator,  as  poet  and  man,  is  followed 
from  his  childhood  in  the  forests  at  Kleinort 
to  his  grave  in  the  mountains  near  the  Riitihof.  j 
In  spite  of  minor  blemishes,  as  for  example  ! 
a  not  fully  adequate  English  translation  of  a 
portion  of  Wiechert ’s  Totenmesse,  the  book 
constitutes  more  than  a  mere  eulogy.  In  pre¬ 
senting  a  fine  Wiechert  bibliography,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  table  of  dates,  and  fifteen  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  Wiechert  portraits,  most  of  them  hith-  [ 
erto  unpublished,  the  anthology  is  a  valuable  I 
addition  to  every  collection  of  contemporary  | 

German  literature.  ! 

Gunther  M.  Bonnin 
Kalamazoo  College  j 

^  Herbert  Eulenberg.  Glaube,  Liebe,  Hoff- 
nung.  Berlin.  Arnold.  New  ed.,  1949.  308 
pages.  9.50  dm. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared  during  ' 
the  Hitler  regime.  Its  title  does  not  indicate 
the  content  of  the  three  novelettes  it  covers.  { 
The  first  story  pictures  the  poverty  of  German  | 

farmers  after  World  War  I.  TTie  second,  by  | 

dealing  with  the  misery  of  disowned  Prussian  | 
Junkers,  vents  resentment  toward  the  victors  i 

of  1918  and  the  Weimar  Republic.  The  third  j 
story  describes  quite  touchingly  the  fate  of  a  j 

woman  who  in  her  desire  for  spiritual  experi-  j 
ence  succumbs  to  a  swindler  and  is  cheated  ! 
out  of  her  property.  Although  this  last  story 
is  on  a  higher  literary  level  than  the  others, 
the  book  as  a  whole  is  mediocre  fiction. 

Eva  C.  Wunderlich 

U psala  College  j 

j 

^  Otto  Flake.  Die  Monthiver-Miidchen. 
Baden-Baden.  Keppler.  1952.  806  pages. 
24.80  dm. 

Recalling  pleasandy  Ingeborg  Guadagna’s  Die 
sizilianischen  Schwestern,  and  aware  of  i 

Flake’s  reputation  as  a  novelist,  I  opened  this  [ 

book  with  anticipation,  read  on  with  grow¬ 
ing  perplexity,  and  wound  up  with  consider-  | 
able  disappointment.  Actually,  the  main  trou- 
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(jlc  is  with  the  title,  which  arouses  the  wrong 
kind  of  expectation.  For  the  first  615  pages, 
Vcrcna  docs  not  appear,  and  during  the  200 
pages  of  Book  III,  Salome  has  no  part  in  the 
action.  It  is  really  not  a  story  about  two  sisters, 
but  about  a  man,  Anselm  Witschger,  who  falls 
in  love  with  Salome  but  is  unable  to  win  her, 
and  who  finally,  after  a  marriage  and  several 
amours,  marries  Verena  on  the  last  (unwrit¬ 
ten)  page  of  the  book. 

If  you  can  overlook  the  obvious  discrepancy 
in  the  plot  between  promise  and  performance, 
and  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  total  yield  of 
this  oversize  volume,  there  is  much  to  please 
or  even  fascinate  in  this  vast  panorama  of  the 
years  1801-1804 — Karlsruhe,  Paris,  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  way-stations — and  this  huge  can¬ 
vas  densely  peopled  by  the  high  (very  dis- 
creedy  handled  staff  age),  the  middle,  and  the 
low  (sparsely  introduced),  all  of  whom,  ex¬ 
pertly  portrayed,  carry  on  conversations  that 
could  hardly  be  bettered.  Certainly  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  watch  a  first-rate  craftsman  deftly 
plying  his  chosen  instrument,  a  nicely  pointed 
pen.  Bayard  Quincy  Morgan 

Stanford,  Calif. 

^  Fritz  Habeck.  Das  Boot  l{ommt  nach  Mit- 
ternacht.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1951.  312  pages. 
An  Austrian  officer  in  the  German  Army,  dis¬ 
illusioned  with  his  own  life  and  the  general 
state  of  affairs,  becomes  dangerously  entangled 
with  a  group  of  desperate  French  refugees 
whose  last  and  only  hope  rests  on  the  promise 
of  a  brave  caballero  to  smuggle  them  out  of 
France.  Set  against  the  exciting  background  of 
complete  upheavals  brought  about  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  occupation  forces  a  short  while  before  the 
,\llied  invasion,  the  briskly  drawn  narrative 
gathers  its  dramatic  impulse  from  the  “world 
in  uproar,”  where  adventures  beyond  danger 
become  the  life  of  the  hunters  and  the  hunted. 

In  his  well  drawn  and  tender  sex  scenes, 
the  author  again  gives  evidence  of  a  flair  for 
excellent  characterization  of  people  in  distress. 
The  lament:  “In  times  of  need  we  even  may 
realize  that  we  all  are  Europeans”  sounds  not 
only  somewhat  doubtful  but  also  belated.  Some 
severe  cutting  toward  the  climax  would  have 
helped  the  story  considerably. 

Robert  Breuer 
New  Yorf{,  N.  Y. 

Franz  Nabl.  Die  Galgenfrist.  Wien.  Ley- 
kam.  2nd  ed.,  1950.  544  pages. 
Bohemian-born  playwright  and  novelist  Franz 
Nabl  settled  in  his  early  youth  in  the  “green 
Styria,”  that  lovely  southern  Austrian  province 
which  once  was  the  literary  domain  of  Anzen- 


gruber,  and  whose  landscape  was  reflected  in 
the  formidable  epic  Kirbisch  by  Wildgans. 
And  as  it  was  the  case  so  often  with  Slavic 
writers  and  musicians,  the  change  of  surround¬ 
ings  and  a  new  spiritual  environment  gave 
luster  to  their  creative  works.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  no  wonder  that  Nabl,  a  rather  shy  and 
modest  artist  in  his  own  right,  grew  to  be  a 
“typical”  explorer  of  the  Styrian  scene:  People 
and  nature,  the  ever-changing  fallacy  of  hu¬ 
man  endeavors  contrasted  with  the  everlasting 
melody  of  mountains  and  meadows,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  peasant  folk  amidst  the  tranquility 
of  their  outer  world,  became  the  subjects  of 
his  numerous  plays  and  novels.  Many  of  them 
have  been  out  of  print  for  quite  some  time, 
and  this  book,  too — which  is  a  tragicomedy 
about  a  modern  malade  imaginaire — comes  as 
the  second  edition  of  a  work  which  originally 
was  published  thirty  years  ago.  There  is  no 
diminishing  vigor  in  its  entertaining  style,  in 
the  fine  and  clear  picture  Nabl  draws  of  its 
characters,  in  the  healthy  optimism  which 
finally  wins  over  selfishness  and  egotism.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  masterpiece,  but  the  result  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  love  of  sober  thinking. 

Robert  Breuer 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

^  Saint-John  Perse.  Exit.  Berlin.  Hensscl. 

1949.  56  pages.  4.50  dm. 

Is  it  possible  fully  to  render  poems  of  rhythms 
as  original  as  those  of  this  great  Frenchman, 
as  bold,  springing  from  roots  as  deep?  Still, 
the  effort  to  render  them  enriches  the  literature 
of  another  language.  T.  S.  Eliot  has  translated 
Anabase;  a  new  revised  edition  has  just  been 
published  by  Harcourt  Brace.  Denis  Devlin 
in  Exile  (New  York.  Bollingen  Books.  Pan¬ 
theon)  has  made  the  attempt  to  render  for 
English  and  American  readers  the  four  poems 
following  Anabase;  a  Spanish  version  has  come 
out,  an  Italian  is  to  follow,  and  here  is  a  Ger¬ 
man  one,  which  we  have  read  with  great  in¬ 
terest  and  appreciation.  Like  the  Bollingen 
volume,  this  edition  contains  three  essays  on 
the  poet,  by  MacLeish,  Caillois  and  Bosquet, 
and  a  bibliography.  The  work  of  Saint-John 
Perse  is  sometimes  said  to  be  obscure.  Obscure, 
indeed,  as  is  every  new  epoch  of  life  and  poetry, 
obscure  as  every  new  poetical  language,  ob¬ 
scure  and  most  remarkable  in  its  novelty, 
power,  and  wealth.  Herbert  Steiner 

Queens  College 

^  Edgar  Salin.  Jakob  Burckhardt  und 

Nietzsche.  Heidelberg.  Lambert  Schneider. 
2nd  ed.,  1948.  264  pages.  8.50  dm. 

A  few  letters  and  reminiscences  are  all  the 
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traces  of  the  meeting  of  those  two  bold  and 
independent  thinkers.  Burckhardt  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  Nietzsche  to  the  University 
of  Basel,  where  Nietzsche  admired  Burck- 
hardt’s  lectures  on  Greek  culture  and  on  the 
meanings  of  history.  Both  men,  further,  dis¬ 
trusted  their  own  nineteenth  century  and  took 
a  dim  view  of  the  probable  future. 

But  Citizen  Burckhardt  preferred  to  “live 
hidden,”  according  to  the  maxim  of  Epicurus, 
and  he  followed  his  friend’s  homeless,  idol- 
smashing  adventure  from  a  safe  distance,  sym¬ 
pathetic  at  first,  apprehensive  later.  Nietzsche, 
on  his  side,  never  lost  faith  in  his  great  friend: 
He  at  least  would  understand  him!  And  so  he 
tried  more  and  more  desperately  to  wring 
friendly  confessions  from  him  as  he  sent  book 
after  b^k. 

This  is  not  only  a  w^ork  of  accomplished 
scholarship,  it  also  touches  the  heartstrings. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

^  Paul  Fechter.  Kleines  Worterbuch  fiir 
Kunstgesprdche.  Giitersloh.  Bertelsmann. 
1951.  311  pages.  9  dm. 

An  odd  and  amusing  book,  this  Kleine  Worter- 
buch.  Important  terms  like  style.  Impression¬ 
ism,  or  Surrealism  are  discussed,  interspersed 
with  such  arbitrary  terms  as  Wedgwood  and 
Maeander.  One  can  not  quite  see  the  reason 
for  some  of  the  selections  and  yet  they  are 
treated  with  such  knowledgeable  charm  that 
one  reads  these  definitions  as  if  they  were 
small  essays.  The  point  of  view  is  determined 
by  the  author’s  North  German  background  but 
his  home-flavored  outlook  scans  universal  prob 
Icms.  The  articles  are  written  with  literary 
grace,  recounting  many  amusing  anecdotes. 
Fcchter  knows  the  United  States  from  personal 
experience,  as  some  of  the  articles  indicate. 
Many  of  the  definitions  are  several  pages  long 
and  rank  as  miniature  essays  with  those  of  the 
best  German  writers  on  art. 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Mills  College 

^  Mercedes  Gaffron.  Die  Radierungen  Rem¬ 
brandts.  Originate  und  Drucl^e.  Mainz. 
Kupferberg.  1950.  156  pages  -f-  82  ill. 
This  challenging  study  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  Rembrandt,  more  a  spontaneous  story¬ 
teller  than  an  aesthetic  thinker,  did  not  con¬ 
sider  the  reversal  of  his  drawings  on  the  print 
pulled  from  the  etching  plate.  It  is  further 
built  on  certain  gestaltpsychologische  observa¬ 
tions  as  to  the  natural  tendency  of  right-hand¬ 
ed  people  to  read  a  picture  from  the  left  to 
the  right.  Out  of  the  combination  of  these 


two  hypotheses  the  author  proceeds  to  juxta¬ 
pose  Rembrandt’s  etchings  with  their  reversals 
which  are  meant  to  show  the  artist’s  true  in¬ 
tention. 

To  this  unprejudiced  reader  the  result  was 
a  mixed  one:  in  some  instances  the  reversal  of 
the  print  seemed  an  improvement,  in  others 
it  appeared  utterly  unconvincing  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  print.  Yet  how  much  is  this  the 
result  of  our  unwillingness  to  give  up  a  pre¬ 
conceived  vision }  Can  we  be  wiser  than  Rem¬ 
brandt  himself.?  It  appears  to  this  reviewer 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  publish  the 
study  as  an  essay  rather  than  as  a  book.  The 
observations  of  the  author  are  not  without  rea¬ 
son  and  substance  but  are  not  comprehensive 
enough  or  sufficiently  unbiased  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  problem  to  justify  so  ambitious  a 
publication.  Alfred  Neumeyer 

Mills  College 

^  S.  Schmida.  Theater  von  Morgen.  Wien. 
Sexl.  1950.  92  pages  -f-  4  plates.  $1.20 
(u.s.). 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  dream  about  the 
drama  and  theater  of  tomorrow'.  But  when 
ideas  are  published  they  should  be  defined 
precisely.  Schmida  envisions  a  nco-classic 
drama  with  the  three  unities  and  emphasis  on 
the  chorus.  And  he  sees  his  plays  staged  in 
a  Raumtheater ,  as  revived  by  Max  Reinhardt 
chiefly  in  his  Grosse  Schauspielhaus,  a  type  of 
theater  that  proved  less  practical  than  its  modi¬ 
fied  form,  the  apron  stage.  The  author’s  views, 
sometimes  based  on  wrong  premises,  arc  often 
vaguely  and  superficially  presented. 

W.  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

^  G.  F.  Hartlaub.  Das  Unerl{ldrliche. 
Studium  zum  magischen  Weltbild.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Koehler.  1951.  313  pages.  10.80  dm. 
It  is  always  rewarding  when  two  disciplines, 
ordinarily  cultivated  by  different  specialists, 
arc  compared,  thus  illuminating  each  other. 
This  happens  here.  The  first  part  of  the  book 
deals  with  the  psycho-physical  problem.  How 
I  lift  my  arm — a  psychical  setting  in  motion  of 
a  mechanical  machinery  of  muscles — is  just  as 
miraculous  as  how  this  external  action  is  in¬ 
terpreted  by  you  as  a  threatening  or  an  in¬ 
viting  gesture.  The  parapsychological  phe¬ 
nomena  of  telepathy,  telekinesis,  clairvoyance, 
and  the  like  are  different  from  the  ordinary 
everday  miracle  only  in  degree.  They  are  the 
real  core  of  magical,  astrological,  graphologi¬ 
cal  interpretation  of  experience.  C.  G.  Jung’s 
discovery  of  the  parallelism  between  the  sym¬ 
bols  of  dreams  and  of  alchemy  is  a  striking 
example. 
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The  second  part,  then,  shows  how  this  magic 
world-view  is  the  most  favorable  soil  in  which 
great  arts  used  to  grow,  particularly  religious 
arts.  The  most  valuable  essays  in  this  aesthetic 
part  deal  with  Shakespeare’s  Tempest  and  its 
Prospero,  Goethe’s  Faust  and  Mozart’s  Magic 
flute.  Gustav  Mueller 

University  of  Oklahoma 

S  Kurt  Schilling.  Geschichte  der  Philosophie. 

\:Die  alte  Welt.  Das  christlich-germanische 

Mittclalter.  Basel.  Ernst  Reinhardt.  1951. 

456  pages  -f-  18  plates  -(-  3  maps.  20  Sw.  fr. 
This  first  volume  of  a  planned  history  of  phi¬ 
losophy  treats  Greek  philosophy,  Plotinos, 
Christian  thought,  (St.  Augustine,  Scholasti¬ 
cism),  the  concept  of  the  state,  culture  and 
religion  in  medieval  Germany,  and  the  germs 
of  modernism  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Schilling’s 
concept  of  philosophy  is  based  in  part  on  Dil- 
they  and  Heidegger,  who  hold  that  human 
existence  is  essentially  historical  and  try  to  find 
the  transcendental  structures  of  this  historicity, 
thereby  avoiding  historical  relativism.  For 
Schilling,  philosophy  is  not  something  for  spe¬ 
cialists,  but  a  matter  which  involves  all  of  life 
and  has  a  public,  even  political  relevance. 
However,  the  declared  aim  to  show  the  con¬ 
nection  between  various  philosophies  and  their 
respective  social,  political,  religious,  aesthetic 
and  scientific  developments  is  carried  through 
only  in  part.  Yet  the  book  reads  well  and  is 
based  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  original 
sources.  Harry  Slochower 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

^  Eduard  Schwartz.  Ethik  der  Griechen. 

Will  Richter,  ed.  Stuttgart.  Koehler.  1951. 

270  pages.  18.50  dm. 

Stenographic  recording  and  skilful  editing, 
inspired  by  “Verehrung  fiir  den  grossen 
Lchrer,”  have  saved  from  oblivion  the  last 
lectures  on  Greek  ethics  presented  by  Eduard 
Schwartz,  in  Munich,  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
The  final  editor.  Will  Richter,  has  contrived 
to  make  the  book  almost  contemporaneous 
by  his  apparatus  of  extensive  and  inclusive 
bibliographical  notes. 

Schwartz  wasted  few  words  on  historical 
commonplaces.  His  method  was  predominant¬ 
ly  “lexicographical.”  The  central  ethical  con¬ 
cepts  are  analytically  presented  in  their  se¬ 
mantic  development  with  happily  chosen  ex¬ 
amples  spanning  the  entire  period  from  Homer 
to  Marcus  Aurelius,  with  special  emphasis 
upon  the  philosophers.  Particularly  notable  is 
the  handling  of  the  Hellenistic  schools. 

Ronald  B.  Levinson 
University  of  Maine 


^  Hans  Joachim  Schoeps.  Gottheit  und 
Menschheit.  Stuttgart.  Steingriiben.  1950. 
197  pages.  8.20  dm. 

A  concise,  undogmatic  presentation  of  the 
great  religions  of  the  world  and  their  founders, 
written  by  a  well-informed  professor  at  the 
University  of  Erlangen,  editor  of  the  Zeit- 
schrift  fiir  Religions-  und  Geistesgeschichte. 
Moses,  Jesus,  Marcion,  Mani,  Mohammed, 
Zarathustra,  Buddha,  Laotse,  Confucius,  with 
their  religious  thoughts  and  teachings,  are  de¬ 
scribed  clearly  and  with  objectivity.  A  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  history  of  thought, 
the  book  emphasizes  the  vital  role  various  re¬ 
ligious  forms  and  powers  have  played  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  The  book  also  leaves  us 
with  a  ray  of  hope  and  a  prospect  of  help  in 
a  world  of  nihilism  and  man-created  chaos. 

Leo  Her  tel 
Franklin  College 

^  Henry  Benrath.  Der  Kaiser  Otto  III.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1951.  370 
pages.  14.80  dm. 

Three  novels  about  great  Byzantine  and  me¬ 
dieval  royal  women  have  preceded  this  volume, 
made  accessible  for  the  first  time  after  the 
author’s  death  in  1949.  It  is  concerned  with 
the  dream  of  the  twenty-year-old  emperor  to 
bring  about  the  renovatio  imperii  balanced  be¬ 
tween  Aachen  and  Rome.  As  such,  the  book 
represents  a  subtle  analysis  of  the  innumer¬ 
able  political  factors  which  entered,  or  might 
have  entered,  the  emperor’s  enterprise.  It  re¬ 
veals  a  profound  familiarity  with  every  aspect 
of  medieval  history  and  may  be  termed  a 
treatise  in  dialogue  form  on  German  imperial 
policy.  Yet  the  writer  throughout  the  book 
addresses  Otto  as  “His  Majesty,”  speaks  to 
him  in  terms  of  twentieth-century  language, 
and  lets  the  emperor  answer  in  a  similar 
idiom.  Avoiding  thus  the  danger  of  false  “me¬ 
dievalism,”  it  creates  instead  an  atmosphere 
of  beclouding  incense-burning  and  purple 
phrasing  which  makes  “myth”  or  “legend” 
seem  the  true  history  of  a  great  man.  In  short, 
here  we  are  confronted  with  a  curious  side 
branch  of  the  historiography  of  the  Stefan 
George  circle.  The  political-cultural  concept 
of  the  North-South  axis  of  the  imperium  also 
belongs  to  the  Roman-Rhenanian  Weltan¬ 
schauung  of  George.  The  figure  created  so 
elaborately  by  Benrath  is,  indeed,  a  myth,  since 
the  carrier  of  his  purple  was  only  in  his  early 
twenties  when  he  died.  Such  poetic  liberty 
would  be  acceptable  if  this  were  the  work  of  a 
true  poet.  Yet  it  abstains  intentionally  from 
the  creation  of  a  private  sphere,  and  speaks 
with  a  language  both  solemn  and  abstract. 
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The  book  represents  the  very  opposite  of 
such  eminently  human,  anti-heroic,  fictitious 
biographies  as  Robert  Graves’  /,  Claudius  or 
Thornton  Wilder’s  The  Ides  of  March.  It  is 
entirely  sut  generis,  not  without  grandeur,  but 
in  reading  it  the  reviewer  could  not  help  think¬ 
ing  uneasily  of  Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria  and  his 
Wagnerian  casdes. 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Mills  College 

^  Hans  H.  Hinzelmann.  Chinesen  und 
fremde  Teufel.  Hamm.  Grote.  1950.  243 
pages.  8.80  dm. 

The  Liibeck  novelist  and  playwright  Hans 
Heinz  Hinzelmann  (Der  Freund  und  die 
Frau  des  Kriegshlinden  Hinl{eldey,  etc.)  left 
Hider’s  Germany  in  1937  and  setded  in  China. 
He  was  kindly  treated  there,  and  he  has  ever 
since  been  one  of  China’s  most  loyal  and  most 
eloquent  champions.  His  admiration  for  the 
Chinaman’s  conspicuous  virtues  has  a  tendency 
to  blind  him  to  his  serious  faults,  and  his  in¬ 
dignation  at  the  continual  mistreatment  of 
China  by  Russia,  Japan,  and  the  Occident  col¬ 
ors  his  judgments  of  every  international  situ¬ 
ation.  But  world  politics  has  always  been  a 
dirty  business,  and  there  is  general  agreement 
among  the  fair-minded  that  China  has  been 
much  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

Hinzelmann  subtitles  his  book  Der  Roman 
von  den  fiinftausendjahrigen  Geheimnissen  in 
China — an  alluring  and  suggestive  phrase,  the 
trouvaille  of  a  poet  rather  than  a  scholar,  un¬ 
clear  (no  doubt  intentionally  so)  and  suscep¬ 
tible  of  misinterpretation.  This  is  not  a  his¬ 
torical  novel,  but  an  honest  if  sometimes  prej¬ 
udiced  history  of  China,  conscientiously  docu¬ 
mented  though  occasionally  inaccurate  in  small 
details,  such  as  the  declaration  that  Madame 
Chiang  Kai-shek  is  by  birth  an  American. 
It  is  a  fast-moving,  impetuous  narrative,  whose 
intensity  and  tendency  to  overwork  quaint 
phrases  are  a  little  like  Carlyle.  Its  main  thesis, 
that  the  Chinaman  is  neither  a  Russian  nor  a 
West  European  and  should  not  and  cannot  be 
made  over  into  one  or  the  other,  either  by  the 
politicians  or  by  the  missionaries,  is  reasonable. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  appears  to  be  the  pre¬ 
vailing  conclusion  of  disinterested  foreign  au¬ 
thorities,  so  that  there  is  nothing  new  or 
startling  about  Hinzelmann’s  message.  But  it 
is  a  good  book,  written  with  the  heart  as  much 
as  with  the  head.  R.  T.  H. 

^  Friedrich  Meinecke.  Vom  geschichtlichen 
Sinn  und  vom  Sinn  der  Geschichte.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Koehler.  1951.  133  pages.  4.80  dm. 
The  title  of  these  essays  is  abstruse.  Its  recon¬ 
diteness  Meinecke  resolves  in  the  introduction: 


".  .  .  In  these  essays  more  is  said  deliberately 
about  historical  sense.  .  .  .”  Ranke’s  self-im¬ 
posed  task,  “sein  Selbst  auszuloschen,”  and  his 
relations  with  others  recur.  Chapter  II  evalu¬ 
ates  more  exhaustively  Ranke’s  attitudes 
toward  reaction,  domestic  problems  and 
Machtpolitil{.  Goethe’s  importance  in  Mei- 
necke’s  historical  thinking  appears  justified. 
Schiller’s  theory  of  cultural  cycles  is  analyzed. 
Meinecke  maintains  there  is  no  affinity  be¬ 
tween  Schiller  and  Ranke,  the  Third  Reich, 
the  Enlightenment,  or  Rousseau. 

Chapter  IV  is  Meinecke’s  lecture  delivered 
at  Harvard  during  its  Tercentenary.  “Pre¬ 
romanticism”  and  historicism  arc  developed. 
Chapter  VI  is  a  defense  of  Meinecke’s  Em- 
stehung  des  Historismus.  Schleiermacher’s 
philosophical  development  and  biography  arc 
juxtaposed.  Finally,  Meinecke  does  not  deplore 
“Prussian  militarism”;  only  its  perversion  by 
von  Roon  is  culpable.  Federalism  in  Germany 
would  have  been  futile  and  her  salvation  lies 
in  integration  into  a  European  federation. 

Louis  Kestenberg 
University  of  Houston 

^  Martin  Noth.  Geschichte  Israels.  Gottin¬ 
gen.  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht.  1950.  viii 
-f-  395  pages  -f-  1  map.  19.80  dm. 

This  is  a  very  dry,  hard-to-read  history  of 
ancient  Israel — a  textbook  full  of  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  selected  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  un¬ 
interesting  for  anyone  but  students  of  German 
Protestantism.  None  of  the  modern  Jewish 
historians  who  had  so  much  to  say  about  an¬ 
cient  Israel  and,  particularly,  about  Jesus,  is 
cited,  nor  is  the  rebirth  of  Israel  even  men¬ 
tioned  with  a  single  word.  For  Not! — no  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  editor  of  Boo\s  Abroad — the  history 
of  Israel  ended  with  their  uprisings  in  the 
years  66-70  and  132-135  a.d. 

Rudolph  Seiden 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

^  Ernst  Sommer.  Die  Sendung  Thomas 
Miinzers.  Berlin.  Aufbau.  1948.  320  pages 
16  plates.  10.50  dm. 

This  volume,  based  on  documents  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum  and  incorporating  sixteen  illus¬ 
trations  from  the  city  archives  in  Miihlhauscn, 
is  a  biography  of  Miinzer  and  the  history  of 
the  Peasant  War  in  Thiiringen.  Although  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  Miinzer,  the  author  presents  his 
material  in  a  matter-of-fact  style.  In  Luther  he 
secs  a  sincere  reformer  who  set  back  the  clock 
because  he  did  not  comprehend  the  nature  of 
the  revolt,  in  Miinzer  a  man  who  understood 
the  issues  but  realized  too  late  that  he  was  a 
poor  strategist. 
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The  book  is  recommended  to  those  who 
already  have  a  grasp  of  the  subject,  for  Som¬ 
mer  has  apparently  discovered  letters  and  other 
documents  not  mentioned  in  the  standard 
works.  The  difficulty  arises  in  that  he  omits 
all  bibliographical  documentation,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  his  work  almost  impossible  to  check.  The 
general  reader,  for  whom  the  book  may  be 
intended,  is  likely  to  find  the  going  rough  be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  names  and  events  that  are 
mentioned  in  passing.  A  new  scholarly  edi¬ 
tion  should  be  made. 

Fred  Genschmer 
North  Dakota  State  College 

B  Richard  Benz.  Das  Leben  von  /.  S.  Bach. 
Hamburg.  Wegner.  1950.  95  pages.  3.50 
dm. 

There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  this  small 
book  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  literature  the  Bach  year  has 
brought  forth.  Though  the  title  promises  only 
a  biography  of  Bach,  the  work  is  actually  much 
more.  In  addition  to  the  life  history,  which 
often  uses  Bach’s  own  statements,  it  gives  an 
insight  into  the  spiritual  background  of  the 
period.  By  placing  the  work  of  the  master  in 
the  historical  perspective,  the  greatness  of  his 
genius  and  his  everlasting,  timeless  achieve¬ 
ments  are  clearly  emphasized.  The  simple,  dig¬ 
nified  writing  is  an  additional  feature  of  this 
excellent  book. 

Edvard  Fendler 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

^  Heinrich  Hauser.  Meine  Farm  am  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Berlin.  Safari.  1950.  208  pages. 
9.80  dm. 

The  book  covers  a  period  of  two  years  after 
World  War  II.  The  well-known  novelist,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  critic  of  the  U.S.A.  tired  of  city 
life  and  purchased  an  abandoned  farm  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  some  hun¬ 
dred  miles  below  St.  Louis.  The  land  was 
fertile  and  produced  everything  in  abun¬ 
dance  although  it  was  a  hard  struggle  against 
the  forces  of  Nature.  Floods  and  forest  fires 
caused  anxious  moments.  Nearby  were  the 
hamlets  of  Altenberg  and  Wittenberg  which 
were  started  by  German  Lutherans  over  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Not  too  much  is  told  us 
of  these  people,  although  it  would  have  been 
interesting  to  a  coreligionist.  In  the  end,  the 
author  decided  to  return  to  Europe  and  every¬ 
thing  had  to  be  auctioned.  This  leaves  the 
reader  with  a  feeling  of  despair  after  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  preceding  two  years. 

E.  Trenkner 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


^  Peter  Kieist.  Zwischen  Hitler  und  Stalin. 
1939-1945.  Bonn.  Athenaum.  1950.  344 
pages.  12.60  dm. 

Another  political  magician  who  could  square 
it  with  his  conscience  to  work  for  von  Rib- 
bentrop  and  Rosenberg,  write  against  them 
post-mortem,  be  mad  at  Hitler  only  because 
he  messed  up  his  chances  in  Russia  (by  brutal 
conquest  instead  of  colonizing),  and  be  peeved 
at  the  Western  Allies  because  they  wouldn’t 
join  Corporal  Schicklgruber  against  Uncle  Joe. 

With  it  all  Kieist  professes  to  be  a  diplo¬ 
mat,  “treu  teutsch  bis  auf  die  Knochen.” 

Part  of  the  book  repeats  only  what  was  re¬ 
vealed  about  German-Soviet  relations  in  the 
U.S.  State  Department  publication  of  1948. 
More  interesting  is  the  story  of  Stalin’s  peace 
feelers  via  Stockholm  in  1943-45.  If  authentic, 
then  Stalin  offered  Hitler  “peace  in  a  week” 
while  shouting  for  materiel  and  a  Second 
Front  from  the  Allies,  and  even  while  the  Red 
Army  was  already  crossing  the  Vistula.  Stalin’s 
purported  reason:  he  would  never  be  able  to 
get  along  with  the  capitalistic  Allies.  Dr. 
Kieist,  who  claims  to  have  been  the  go- 
between,  is  disgruntled  because  Hitler  muffed 
that  chance,  too. 

Siegfried  Wagener 
Allenspark,  Colo. 


^  Reinhard  Piper.  Nachmittag.  Erinnerun- 
gen  eines  Verlegers.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1950. 
591  pages.  18.80  dm. 

This  autobiography  of  the  well-known  Ger¬ 
man  publisher  is  the  continuation  of  his  Vor- 
mittag.  It  covers  his  experiences  since  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1912.  The  political  events,  however, 
remain  mostly  in  the  background;  they  are 
mentioned  only  in  so  far  as  they  interfere  with 
the  work  of  Piper,  as  in  the  case  of  Beckmann 
and  Barlach  for  instance.  The  main  topic  of 
this  report  is  Piper’s  dealings  with  his  authors, 
with  painters,  poets  and  philosophers  (Jas¬ 
pers),  the  private  story  of  Piper’s  family,  and 
of  his  interesting  vacation  trips  to  the  Krimm- 
ler  Falle  and  to  Italy.  We  get  an  unusually 
vivid  portrait  of  Beckmann  and  Barlach  (espe¬ 
cially  of  Barlach),  Kubin  and  Gulbransson,  of 
Weinheber  and  Meier-Grafe. 

When  one  reads  these  pages,  which  reveal 
a  most  intelligent,  shrewd,  yet  gentle  and 
noble  man,  one  learns  also  to  understand  why 
Piper  was  successful  in  publishing  not  only 
the  Piperdrucke  and  Dostoevsky,  but  many 
other  authors  of  quality  as  well. 

Frederick  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 
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^  Lutz  Graf  Schwerin  von  Krosigk.  Es 
gcschah  in  Deutschland.  Tubingen.  Rainer 
Wunderlich.  1951.  384  pages.  14.80  dm. 
Count  Schwerin  von  Krosigk,  a  German 
Rhodes  scholar,  entered  the  Reich  Ministry  of 
Finance  in  1922,  served  as  Finance  Minister 
from  1932  to  1945,  and  during  the  last  three 
weeks  of  the  war  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  under  Hitler’s  successor.  Admiral  Donitz. 
At  the  Nuremberg  trial  he  was  condemned  to 
ten  years  in  prison,  but  was  pardoned  and 
released  in  February  1951. 

He  says  almost  nothing  about  himself  in  this 
volume  except  that  he  regrets  less  his  time  in 
prison  than  some  of  the  years  of  his  official 
activity.  Instead,  he  gives  very  interesting  and 
objective  political  and  psychological  sketches 
of  some  sixty  leading  Germans  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  as  a  result  of  his  high  financial 
position.  Their  ambitions  and  services,  their 
strength  and  weakness,  and  in  many  cases  their 
anguished  disillusionment  with  National  So¬ 
cialism  are  movingly  set  forth.  A  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  an  understanding  of  Germany’s 
fate  in  the  20th  century  and  of  the  interaction 
of  p>ersonalities  and  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

^  Max  Biehl.  Die  V ereinigten  Staaten  als 
Wirtschajtsmacht.  Stuttgart.  Schwab.  1949. 
160  pages.  4.80  dm. 

This  little  book  by  a  professional  economist 
is  written  in  such  simple  and  clear  language 
that  it  will  hold  the  interest  of  every  layman. 
The  author  describes  the  geographic-climatic 
conditions  of  the  various  regions  of  the  United 
States.  He  analyzes  the  economic  structure  of 
the  coal -steel  sector,  the  “super-city”  (the  tri¬ 
angle  Boston-Pittsburgh-Washington),  the 
dairy  belt,  the  corn  belt,  the  cotton  belt,  the 
Pacific  coast  and  the  lumber  corner.  There 
are  no  dry  statistics  in  this  book.  We  get  a 
vivid  insight  into  the  dynamic  evolution  from 
a  colonial  economy  to  a  position  of  world 
power,  and  we  are  even  led  to  the  edge  of 
the  future  and  cast  a  glance  into  the  economic 
potentialities  of  the  country. 

Two  special  chapters  are  dedicated  to  New 
Deal  and  Fair  Deal,  their  origins  and  develop¬ 
ment,  their  ramifications  and  effects.  The  au¬ 
thor  also  touches  briefly  upon  the  social  and 
political  forces  which  brought  about  the  great 
change.  Biehl  sees  two  possibilities  for  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  United  States  in  the  future:  either 
as  a  force  of  disintegration  or  as  an  exponent 
of  “enlightened  capitalism.”  The  book  should 
be  read  by  every  German  who,  officially  or  pri¬ 
vately,  visits  the  United  States.  He  could  not 


find  a  better  or  shorter  introduction  to  the 
economic  mechanism  of  the  country. 

Ludwig  Hammerschlag 
University  of  Maryland 

^  Max  Braunschweig.  Humanitas  militans. 

Zurich.  Forum.  1948. 

Among  the  numerous  attempts  to  evaluate 
the  cultural  problems  of  our  time,  this  book 
deserves  particular  attention  because,  unsatis¬ 
fied  with  mere  critical  statements,  it  represents 
a  new  and  interesting  attempt  at  a  constructive 
solution. 

The  first  section  of  the  book  is  a  critical 
analysis  of  our  time  designated  as  total  crisis  of 
society.  After  this  diagnosis,  the  author  ex¬ 
amines  whether  there  are  still  in  our  present 
culture  stable  values  fit  to  be  the  foundations 
of  the  social  existence  of  modern  man.  Setting 
aside  as  insufficient  the  metaphysical  and  re¬ 
ligious  values,  Braunschweig  recognizes  as 
fundamental:  perfectibility,  as  the  heritage  of 
the  ancients;  the  infinite  dignity  of  man  as 
the  modern  Judeo-Christian  heritage;  and  rea¬ 
son,  as  the  heritage  of  the  science-dominated 
period.  Thus  an  ideational  basis  is  won,  rooted 
in  the  actual,  real  world  of  history,  common 
to  us  all.  The  next  part  deals  with  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  these  values  in  the  realms  of  society, 
economy,  and  the  individual’s  existence,  and 
thus  constitutes  the  most  important,  construc¬ 
tive  section  of  the  thesis.  It  contains  many 
stimulating  discussions,  such  as  freedom  and 
collectivism,  planned  economy,  the  problem  of 
an  “elite,”  man  and  technique,  adult  educa¬ 
tion,  etc. 

What  appears  to  us  most  valuable  in  this 
book  is  that  it  represents  a  synthesis  of  pro¬ 
gressive  social  thinking  and  genuine  human 
ism.  The  author  recognizes  that,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  irreplaceable  values  of  Western 
civilization,  it  is  necessary  to  substitute  new 
social  forms  for  the  outgrown  forms  of  the 
past;  to  achieve  this  end,  he  counts  upon  the 
numerically  small  but  intellectually  decisive 
reserve,  the  “invisible  army  of  the  cultural 
elite.”  Renee  Lang 

Wells  College 

^  Arnold  Gehlen.  Der  Mensch.  Seine  Natur 
und  seine  Stellung  in  der  Welt.  Bonn. 
Athenaum.  4th  ed.,  1950. 444  pages.  20  dm. 
Gehlen  continues  the  stream  of  contributions 
to  the  philosophy  of  man  now  flowing  out  of 
Germany.  He  attacks  the  problem  of  the  com- 
ing-into-being  of  man  (Mensch  werdung)  from 
three  standpoints:  morphology,  symbolic  be¬ 
havior,  intellect.  His  main  thesis  is  that  man 
did  not  develop  by  natural  selection  in  the 
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“struggle  for  life”;  on  the  contrary,  he  pre¬ 
sents  a  morphologically  unspecialized  form  of 
foetal  character  developed  in  a  particularly 
fortunate  environment.  The  differences  be¬ 
tween  man  and  his  animal  relatives  are  quali¬ 
tative,  not  quantitative:  man’s  typical  achieve¬ 
ment  is  the  reduction  of  the  load  on  his  ad- 
justmental  patterns  due  to  his  ability  to  ab¬ 
stract,  symbolize,  and  objectify.  Each  organism 
creates  its  own  environment  in  the  sense  that 
its  sensory  organs  are  geared  to  perceive  only 
the  minimum  of  impressions  necessary  for  sur¬ 
vival;  man,  on  the  contrary,  selects  from  a 
much  larger  potential  store  of  sensory  impres¬ 
sions  on  the  basis  of  intellect  and  symbolic 
faculty,  guided  by  learning.  This  ability  re¬ 
duces  stresses  in  problem-solving  and  makes 
possible  man’s  unique  mode  of  survival. 

Paul  L.  Garvin 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Otto  Dibelius.  Grenzen  des  Staates.  Tu¬ 
bingen.  Furche.  1949.  121  pages.  3.90  dm. 
A  timely  warning  against  the  unrestrained 
power  of  the  political  state  by  Berlin’s  Evan¬ 
gelical  bishop,  who  himself  valiantly  fought 
the  dangerous  encroachments  of  the  Nazi  state 
upon  the  Protestant  churches  in  Germany.  Dr. 
Dibelius  regrets  that  in  the  last  century  the 
political  state  has  gained  immense  influence 
and  control  over  most  of  mankind.  According 
to  him,  the  end  of  humanity  is  approaching 
unless  the  tyranny  of  the  state  is  checked  now. 
He  regards  it  as  the  greatest  task  of  our  time 
to  re-examine  the  fundamental  ideas  and  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  state  and  to  re-establish  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  individual.  The  Churches,  ecu¬ 
menically  united,  preaching  the  true  gospel  of 
Christ,  could  be  leaders  in  a  new  approach 
to  a  better  and  more  human  political  state. 

Leo  Her  tel 
Franklin  College 

**  Wilhelm  Ropke.  Mass  und  Mitte.  Erlen- 
bach-Ziirich.  Rentsch.  1950.  261  pages. 
12.50  Sw.  fr. 

From  his  vantage  point  at  Geneva,  Profes¬ 
sor  Ropke,  carrying  forward  his  earlier  works, 
here  makes  a  fluent  and  vigorous  plea  for  eco¬ 
nomic  liberalism.  He  is  not,  of  course,  for  old- 
fashioned  laissez-faire,  but,  as  his  title  indi¬ 
cates,  for  moderation  and  a  middle  way  be¬ 
tween  the  fatal  dangers  of  Communist  col¬ 
lectivism  and  unrestrained  free  enterprise.  He 
fears  the  “political  religion”  of  Communism 
which  finds  so  many  disciples  in  Europe,  and 
urges  a  more  complete  study  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  factors  that  underlie  it. 


While  not  going  so  far  as  Hayek  and  Mises 
in  condemning  economic  planning,  he  cannot, 
on  the  other  hand,  accept  Keyne’s  program 
for  maintaining  full  employment.  He  is  hope¬ 
ful  that  New  Deal  policies  have  been  checked 
and  that  countries  will  turn  to  the  middle 
way  that  seems  to  be  successful  in  Scandi¬ 
navia.  He  thinks  that  the  alleged  advantages 
of  great  industrial  concentration  (more  rapid 
technological  progress,  increased  output  per 
man-hour,  decreased  costs,  and  so  forth),  such 
as  one  finds  in  Detroit  or  Pittsburgh,  have 
been  exaggerated.  He  therefore  advocates 
smaller  and  more  decentralized  units  as  one 
way  to  decrease  the  dangers  of  urbanization 
and  proletarization  of  the  masses. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

Hans  Galinsky.  Die  Sprache  des  Ameri- 
haners.  I.  Heidelberg.  Kerle.  1951.  xii  -f" 
217  pages.  7.80  dm. 

The  main  title  calls  particular  attention  to 
American  English,  but  the  contents  are  cor¬ 
rectly  described  by  the  subtide:  Fine  Einfiih- 
rung  in  die  Hauptunterschiede  zwischen 
ameri\anischem  und  britischem  Englisch  der 
Gegenwart.  “Audible  differences”  are  treated 
in  chapters  on  intonation,  rhythm,  and  the  seg¬ 
mental  sound  features.  The  last  mentioned 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  book.  Differences  in 
spelling  come  under  “visible  differences.” 
Paradigms  and  other  illustrations  abound,  but 
American  linguists  will  miss  the  phonemic 
frame.  For  American  dialects,  Galinsky  ap¬ 
parently  relied  completely  on  the  standard 
sources. 

The  book  is  informative  and  well  docu¬ 
mented.  A  second  volume  is  about  to  appear. 
It  will  attempt  more  far-reaching  characteri¬ 
zations  of  American  English. 

Fritz  Frauchiger 
Cheverly,  Md. 

^  J.  Bithell.  German-English  and  English- 
German  Dictionary,  London.  Pitman.  4th 
ed.,  1949.  xiv -1-1,034  2-col.  pages.  $6. 

First  published  in  1922  as  a  commercial  dic¬ 
tionary,  Professor  Bithell’s  book  has  grown 
in  scope  as  well  as  size  till  this  fourth  edition 
has  become  one  of  the  completest  of  the  one- 
volume  general  bilingual  dictionaries.  It  also 
carries,  under  its  one  general  alphabetization, 
a  good  choice  of  place-names,  but  it  does  not 
touch  Personennamen.  It  gives  no  aid  in  pro¬ 
nunciation,  and  its  only  table  of  information 
other  than  lexicographical  is  a  carefully  down- 
to-date  manual  of  strong  and  irregular  verbs. 
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A  new  feature  of  the  fourth  edition  is  a  30- 
page  English -German  addendum  (the  third 
edition,  issued  in  1945,  already  had  one  for 
German-English)  made  up  partly  of  recently 
acquired  words  and  phrases  of  commercial, 
technical  and  colloqui^  importance,  and  part¬ 
ly,  it  would  seem,  of  items  which  had  been 
omitted  from  the  earlier  editions  through  in¬ 
advertence.  It  would  be  easy  to  quarrel  with 
some  inclusions  and  omissions;  there  are  errors 
of  judgment,  but  there  are  no  careless  slips. 

The  editors  have  undertaken  to  make  the 
book  useful  not  only  for  the  reading  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  scientific  German  and  for  conversa¬ 
tion,  “but  also  for  the  reading  of  (in  particu¬ 
lar)  the  contemporary  drama,  newspapers,  and 
humorous  literature.”  They  have  been  wise  in 
employing  the  Latin  type  for  the  German,  and 
in  capitalizing  only  nouns  in  the  German 
word-lists.  Paper,  type,  and  press-work  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  so  that  this  dictionary  is  unusually  easy 
on  the  eyes.  R.  T.  H. 

^  Hans  Widmann.  Bibliographien  zum 
deutschen  Schri]uum  der  ]ahre  1939-1950. 
Tubingen.  Niemeyer.  1951.xii-l-284  pages. 
30  dm. 

Dr.  Widmann  quotes  figures  showing  that  the 
German  scholarly  libraries  lost  approximately 
22,000,000  volumes  during  World  War  Two, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  number  which  were 
on  their  shelves  when  the  war  began.  This,  in 
the  w'ords  of  Georg  Leyh,  was  “a  catastrophe 
which  has  not  been  equaled  in  the  history  of 
libraries  or  the  history  of  scholarship.”  The 
war  destroyed  what  was  perhaps  the  most 
thoroughly  organized  bibliographical  mech- 

If 


Die  Uteratur  has  been  revived.  The  first  issue  of  the 
new  series  is  dated  March  15.  Published  by  Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt  from  Stuttgart,  the  semi-monthly  is 
directed  by  Hans  Werner  Richter,  the  well-known 
novelist,  first  Schickele  Prize  winner,  and  spokesman 
of  Gruppe  47.  Hans  Georg  Brenner  is  Editor  while 
Walter  Jens  is  responsible  for  the  useful  section  Die 
Bibliographie  des  Monats  listing  the  most  important 
newspaper  and  periodical  articles  published  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  abroad  on  present-day  literary  topics. 

On  the  north  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Bedouins  re¬ 
cently  found  two  caves  containing  papyrus  manu¬ 
scripts  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Aramaic.  They  are  from 
the  year  200  A.D.  and  have  no  connection  with  the 
Jericho  rolls,  which  were  discovered  in  1947.  The 
Jericho  rolls  arc  300  years  older.  The  later  discovery 
was  reported  by  the  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Relics  of  the  Jordan  government. 

Die  Neue  Zeitung 


anism  in  history,  and  Dr.  Widmann’s  bibli¬ 
ography  of  works  in  and  about  Germany  from  * 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  November  1950 
is  a  praiseworthy  contribution  to  its  recon-  ) 
struction.  It  lists  international  bibliographies 
which  deal  with  German  publications  along  I 
with  others;  bibliographies  of  Germany-pub-  I 
lished  matter;  bibliographies  of  translations 
into  German;  regional  bibliographies;  bibli¬ 
ographies  of  lists  of  individuals;  all  with  care 
and  competence.  It  must  have  been  a  heart-  ■ 
breaking  task,  and  the  ingenuity  with  which 
the  compiler  gathered  together  scraps  of  in-  I 
formation  from  all  possible  sources,  native  and  | 
foreign,  and  built  them  into  a  useful  though 
necessarily  incomplete  manual,  is  admirable.  t 

R.  T.  H.  I 

^  Ernst  Jucker.  Sibiriens  \V alder  raunen. 

Bern.  Haupt.  1951. 266  pages,  ill.  12  Sw.fr.  . 
Jucker  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  lives  and  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  of  the  ordinary  people  of  Si¬ 
beria.  The  immensity  of  the  country,  its  severe  ■ 
winters  and  the  beautiful  summers,  the  varied  ; 
types  of  people  he  came  in  contact  with  arc  | 
sketched  in  some  three  dozen  vignettes.  The  | 
author  spent  16  years  in  Siberia  as  director 
of  the  public  school  system.  The  time  was  just  ^ 
after  World  War  One,  and  the  deadening  in-  \ 
fluence  of  Communism  was  extending  in  all  t 
directions.  The  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the 
information  it  gives  of  this  vast  country  which  | 
is  now  completely  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  j 
the  world.  Sixty-three  pen  and  ink  sketches 
add  to  the  value  of  the  book.  s 

E.  Trenl^ner  < 

New  York,,  N.  Y.  ; 

If  If 
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“I  am  not  a  theologian.  I  am  not  trying  to  reform  | 
my  own  or  any  other  religion.  I  am  a  writer,  a  Jewbh 
writer,  who  has  all  his  life  tried  to  understand  that  ^ 

Jewish  spirit.  I  have  been  captivated  by  its  purpose-  s 

ful  redemptory  God-adhcrcncc.  I  have  sought  Him  | 
both  in  the  history  of  Jewish  martyrdom,  and  in  | 
daily  life.  And  where  I  have  found  Him  I  have  sung 
Him,  in  whatever  form  He  revealed  himself  to  me.” 

Scholem  Asch,  quoted  in 

Jewish  Newsletter  [ 

Neue  Literarische  Welt  has  taken  over  Das  Lite- 
rarische  Deutschland.  It  is  issued  by  the  Deutsche  j 
.Akademic  fur  Sprachc  und  Dichtung  from  Darmstadt 
and  costs  70  pfennig.  | 

The  3,000  mark  Balzac  Prize  of  the  Akademic  der  ! 
Wissenschaften  und  der  Litcratur  has  been  awarded 
to  Dr.  Erwin  Schneider  of  Mainz  for  his  book  Balzac 
als  balzac’sche  Figur. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Booths  in  Spanish,  see  Head-Liners") 


If  Luis  A.  Arocena.  El  Inca  Garcilaso  y  el 
humanismo  renacentista.  Buenos  Aires. 
Biblioteca  de  Estudios  Maia.  1949.  70 
pages. 

The  thesis  of  the  book  is  that  the  Inca  Gar¬ 
cilaso,  steeped  in  Renaissance  learning,  was 
following  the  tendency  of  his  time  to  portray 
ideal  governments.  In  his  Comentarios  the 
Inca  descendant  inextricably  blended  fact  and 
fiction  to  represent  his  ancestral  kingdom 
where  a  patriarchal  ruler  cared  wisely  for  his 
beloved  people  and  extended  the  kingdom  only 
that  new  subjects  might  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
his  rule.  Community  of  goods  was  another 
Utopian  ideal  founeJ  in  the  Inca  kingdom. 
Thus,  Garcilaso  is  described  as  portraying  a 
Utopian  civilization  which  the  Renaissance 
philosophers  had  imagined  hut  whose  exist¬ 
ence  in  Peru  they  had  not  recognized  until  it 
was  entirely  destroyed. 

Minnie  M.  Miller 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College 

**  Enrique  Espinoza.  El  esptritu  criollo. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Babel.  1951.  118  pages. 
Under  this  title  the  author  has  grouped  three 
essays:  “La  escuela  de  Sarmiento,”  “El  sen- 
tido  social  de  Martin  Fierro,”  and  “La  sin- 
tesis  genuina  de  Lugoncs,”  along  with  a  six- 
page  tribute  to  Lugones:  “El  lider  perdido.” 
Sr.  Espinoza’s  broad  cultural  background  en¬ 
ables  him  to  present  Argentina’s  most  repre¬ 
sentative  authors  of  “el  espiritu  criollo”:  Sar¬ 
miento,  Hernandez,  and  Lugones,  in  proper 
perspective,  not  only  in  respect  to  literary  and 
political  ideas  of  their  time,  but  also  in  their 
more  permanent  aspects.  Thus  one  sees  the 
young  Sarmiento  urging  his  compatriots 
against  servile  imitation  of  Spanish  models, 
Hernandez  pleading  the  cause  of  the  gaucho, 
and  Lugones  receiving  the  approbation  of 
Ruben  Dario.  Students  and  teachers  of  Latin 
American  literature  should  not  overlook  these 
thought-provoking  analyses, 

Mercer  Cook^ 
Howard  University 

Salvador  Ortiz  Vidales.  Los  bandidos  en 
la  literatura  mexicana.  Mexico.  Tehutle. 
1949.  80  pages. 

Although  this  essay,  which  is  limited  to  an 
analysis  of  bandits  in  Altamirano’s  El  Zarco 
and  Manuel  Payno’s  Los  bandidos  de  Rio  Frio, 
makes  no  factual  contribution  to  the  study  of 


the  bandit  in  Mexican  literature,  it  merits  at¬ 
tention  because  of  the  author’s  explanations 
of  the  sociological  motivations  of  banditry,  the 
raison  d'etre  of  popular  sympathy  towards  it 
and  why  the  mestizo  is  the  predominant  out¬ 
law  type.  In  attributing  Altamirano’s  lack  of 
authorial  sympathy  for  El  Zarco  to  the  for¬ 
mer’s  racial  origin,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Indian  is  by  nature  submissive  and  tradition- 
loving,  Ortiz  Vidales  probably  invites  an  argu¬ 
ment.  Boyd  G.  Carter 

University  of  Nebraska 

^  Angel  Valbuena  Prat,  Agustin  del  Sas. 
Historia  de  la  literatura  espahola  e  his- 
panoamericana.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1951. 
329  pages.  70  ptas. 

Valbuena’s  two-volume  Historia  de  la  litera¬ 
tura  espahola  has  been  a  standard  work  since 
its  first  appearance  in  1936.  Valbuena  Prat, 
t.ilented  poet,  novelist,  and  playwright,  is  a 
critic  and  literary  historian  of  substance  and 
has  the  knack  of  making  even  a  concise  man¬ 
ual  like  his  new  Historia  clear,  lively,  and 
stimulating  as  well  as  informative.  It  is  a  fas¬ 
cinating  amusement  to  check  how  he  and  his 
collaborator  have  cut  a  big  history  down  to 
a  little  one,  retaining  a  phrase  here  and  there 
but  never  forgetting  that  a  rapid  sketch  must 
be  different  even  in  phraseology  from  a  de¬ 
liberate  and  detailed  opus. 

The  order  of  items  in  the  new  Historia  is 
mainly  chronological,  with  usually  one  incis¬ 
ive  little  paragraph  for  each  important  writer. 
In  the  case  of  a  specially  important  author,  the 
evaluation  is  followed  by  a  very  short  extract 
from  his  work  or  a  rapid  summary  of  a  mas¬ 
terpiece — and  these  extracts  and  summaries 
often  have  considerable  piquancy.  Spanish 
American  authors  arc  fairly  well  represented, 
usually  in  the  same  chapter  with  contemporary 
Spanish  writers;  but  Ruben  Dario  has  a  little 
chapter  of  his  own,  a  distinction  accorded  to 
only  half  a  dozen  very  imposing  Peninsular 
writers.  R.  T.  H. 

^  Arqueles  Vela.  Literatura  universal.  Me¬ 
xico.  Botas.  2nd  ed.,  1951.  577  pages. 
Arqueles  Vela  is  a  52-year-old  Mexican  scholar 
who  has  published  poetry  and  a  Historia  ma- 
teriedista  del  arte.  The  earlier  edition  of  the 
book  before  us  appeared  in  1941,  and  was  more 
specifically  titled  Evolucidn  histdrica  de  la 
literatura  universal.  The  author  has  not  under- 
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taken  to  compile  mechanically  a  thesaurus  of 
statistical  information  concerning  the  world's 
great  writers,  but  to  show  with  the  aid  of  il¬ 
lustrations,  from  the  savage  Australians  to 
John  Dos  Passos  and  Leon  Felipe,  what  all 
literature  has  been,  is,  and  of  necessity  must 
be.  All  literature  is  one,  granted;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  Sr.  Vela  has  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  its  identification.  When  he  declares 
that  art,  including  literature,  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  erotic,  we  are  inclined,  without  enthusi¬ 
asm,  to  agree  that  he  may  be  right,  just  as 
we  have  no  disposition  to  quarrel  with  the 
Freudians.  But  not  all  his  generalizations  are 
as  neatly  put  or  as  plausible  as  this  one.  He  is 
often  cryptic,  elusive,  and  dogmatic.  Since  the 
world  is  his  parish,  the  bulk  of  his  material 
has  naturally  passed  through  various  hands, 
and  much  of  it  is  seriously  travel-worn.  His 
index  is  incomplete  and  inaccurate,  his  bibli¬ 
ography  is  random  and  inadequate,  his  book 
has  been  carelessly  proofread,  and  the  total 
effect  is  confusing. 

Too  bad.  When  such  books  are  modestly 
and  carefully  done,  they  can  be  very  useful. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Maria  Elena  Aldunate.  Candia.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1950.  75  pages,  ill. 
$120  m-n. 

This  little  love  story  looms  large  in  one’s  mind 
after  the  reading  is  finished.  The  disconnected 
style  of  composition  is  at  first  disconcerting 
to  the  reader,  for  it  seems  to  indicate  imma¬ 
turity,  lack  of  skill.  Then  we  realize  that  the 
style  reflects  the  distraught  condition  of  Mau- 
ricio,  an  artist  who  saw  at  once  in  Candia  the 
beauty  and  grace  that  he  had  always  sought. 
He  spoke  to  her  and  found  her  eyes  . . .  empty. 
Yet  Casandra,  her  cat,  has  thoughts  and  a 
love  life.  The  romantic  setting,  the  cat,  nu¬ 
merous  inspired  phrases,  the  slightly  cush¬ 
ioned,  blinding  shock  of  the  ending,  all  add 
up  to  a  lasting  impression. 

F.  Dewey  Amner 
Kent  State  University 

Gilberto  Chavez,  Jr.  Fruto  de  tormenta. 

Mexico.  Botas.  1950.  579  pages. 

This  novel  by  the  author  of  Playa  Paraiso, 
awarded  the  Mexican  Lanz  Duret  literary 
prize  in  1946,  suggests  the  possibilities  for 
greater  understanding  between  Mexico’s  for¬ 
tunate  upper  classes  and  her  unblest  proletariat. 
In  ways  that  at  times  seem  somewhat  im¬ 
plausible,  the  author  unites  the  lives  of  an 
upper-class  Mexican  couple,  temporarily 
estranged  in  their  married  life,  with  those  of 
various  representatives  of  the  common  people. 


The  result  is  for  the  most  part  an  absorbing 
narrative  about  the  proletariat  of  Mexico’s 
capital.  Boni,  Lupe,  el  Tejano,  Remedios, 
Juanita,  and  others  with  whom  the  Vilardcls  \ 
have  to  do  in  the  working  out  of  their  eventual  ! 
reconciliation  are  the  unusually  interesting  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  that  class  whose  day-to-day 
struggle  for  existence  the  writer  portrays  with 
admirable  insight  and  feeling  as  well  as  able 
literary  craftsmanship. 

Albert  Brent 

University  of  Missouri  ^ 

^  Fermin  Estrella  Gutierrez.  Memorias  de 
un  estanciero.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1949.  226  pages.  $0.65  (u.s.).  j 

The  style  of  these  23  short  short  stories  has  | 
clarity,  simplicity,  and  fluidity.  Their  subdety 
is  so  refined  at  times  that  the  story  barely  i 
escapes  being  repressed  into  a  state  of  lifeless  t 
ness.  However,  this  is  compensated  for  by  a 
pervading  sensitivity  and  delicacy.  Four  or  five 
of  the  stories  are  near-thrillers  but  lack  the  I 
“punch”  of  a  real  thriller.  Another  half  dozen  i 
are  love  stories,  usually  sad,  constructed  upon  j 
a  variety  of  interesting  devices.  Two  or  three 
episodes  involve  death,  a  recurrent  theme  in 
Latin  American  literature.  But  the  best  of  the 
lot  are  the  stories  built  around  familiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  life:  a  professor  retires,  a  rob¬ 
bery  is  perpetrated,  two  friends  meet  after  a 
long  separation,  flood  destroys  the  long-desired 
home  a  middle-aged  couple  has  just  acquired. 

Each  story  is  brief  enough  to  be  read  in  a  few 
leisure  moments,  and  the  smooth  flow  of  lan¬ 
guage  makes  pleasant  reading. 

B.  G.  D. 

^  Serafin  J.  Garcia.  Las  aventuras  de  Juan 
el  Zorro.  Montevideo.  Ciudadela.  1950. 225 
pages.  t 

This  Uruguayan  writer  is  an  interesting  per¬ 
sonality.  He  appeared  on  the  scene  in  1936 
with  a  volume  of  verse,  Tacuruses,  “gauch- 
esque”  in  spirit  and  language.  Later,  his 
nativism  developed  toward  more  cultured 
forms,  and  his  delicately  rude  ballads,  Tierra 
amarga,  Ratz  y  ala,  united  appropriate  imagery 
and  a  challenging  social  sense.  His  prose  work 
is  in  the  form  of  cuentos  which  reveal  clearly 
his  familiarity  with  town  and  country  in  the 
Plate  region.  He  has  also  edited  two  nativistic 
anthologies. 

The  Aventuras  de  Juan  el  Zorro  make  a 
savorous  and  agile  volume.  The  Creole  spirit 
is  present  everywhere,  with  its  mischief,  its 
humor,  its  learning  and  its  color,  presented 
with  amiable  simplicity,  utilizing  the  gaucho 
idiom,  as  the  author  phrases  it,  only  in  the  j 
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dialogues,  “in  order  not  to  adulterate  the 
unique  flavor  of  these  fables.”  To  quote  the 
author  further,  “the  weight  of  popular  syni- 
pathy  is  on  the  side  of  the  Fox,  far  as  he  is 
from  perfection,  because  he  is  the  weaker  party 
and  is  nevertheless  able  to  outwit  highhanded¬ 
ness  and  brute  force  (represented  by  the  Tiger) 
by  utilizing  his  weapons  of  ingenuity,  astute¬ 
ness,  and  audacity.” 

The  well-made  volume  is  nicely  illustrated 
by  Oscar  Abin. 

Gastdn  Figueira 
Montevideo 

Emma  Godoy.  Cain,  el  hombre.  Mexico. 

“dbside.”  1950.  65  pages.  $5  m-n. 

This  misterio  trdgico,  more  suitable  for  read¬ 
ing  than  for  stage  presentation,  has  little  plot. 
The  fifteen  scenes  pose  sociological  and  re¬ 
ligious  questions.  Modern  Cain,  whose  world¬ 
ly  sons  include  a  millionaire,  a  soldier,  a  sci¬ 
entist,  a  musician,  a  sculptor,  a  worker,  and  an 
invalid,  is  still  guilty  before  Mankind,  despite 
his  development  of  world  culture.  Dashes  of 
Ortega  y  Gasset  and  Echegaray  season  this  lit¬ 
erary  dish  of  symbolism;  even  the  “frailes  de 
cabeza  de  garbanzo”  of  modern  productions 
of  Don  Juan  Tenorio  are  visible  in  the  attor¬ 
neys  prosecuting  the  prisoner  Man.  The  mes¬ 
sage  of  this  rather  chaotic  playlet  is  that  Man’s 
only  hope  of  saving  culture  from  destruction 
by  the  rabble  is  a  return  to  religion. 

Alberta  Wilson  Server 
University  of  Kentucl{y 

Bruno  Gomez.  jAsi  fue  Brizuela!.  Buenos 

Aires.  Camara  Argentina  del  Libro.  1949. 

167  pages.  $8  m-n. 

The  period  of  Argentine  expansion  across  the 
pampas  in  the  1880’s  forms  the  historical  set¬ 
ting  of  this  first  novel.  Avanzada,  an  outlying 
settlement,  is  the  scene  of  the  action,  but 
while  there  is  some  description  of  life  at  the 
outpost,  the  simple  narrative  centers  about  the 
figure  of  Sergeant  Brizuela,  a  veteran  Indian 
fighter  of  fierce  loyalties  and  violent  preju¬ 
dices.  The  pampa  Indians,  who  presume  to  pit 
their  lances  against  the  rifles  of  civilization, 
are  the  villains  of  the  piece,  and  the  author 
describes  their  deeds  of  infamy  with  appro¬ 
priate  horror.  We  learn  of  Brizuela’s  exploits 
and  gain  an  idea  of  his  colorful  personality 
as  he  regales  comrades,  over  mate,  with  tales  of 
his  campaigns. 

The  author  seems  to  neglect  opportunities 
for  surprise  and  suspense,  and  the  reader  may 
become  irritated  by  the  novel’s  striedy  black 
and  white  scale  of  moral  values.  However,  as 
the  sergeant  and  his  familiars  invariably  ex¬ 


press  themselves  in  a  criollo  language  that 
would  give  pause  to  Martin  Fierro  himself, 
the  book  is  an  interesting  document  of  Ar¬ 
gentine  speech. 

Robert  W.  Kretsch 
Hunter  College 

^  Luisa  Maria  Linares.  Socios  para  la  aven- 
tura.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1950. 271  pages. 
30  ptas. 

The  hero  is  the  handsome  dark-eyed  he-man 
that  almost  every  woman  wants  to  meet;  the 
heroine  is  the  charming  green-eyed  siren  every' 
woman  wants  to  be.  From  start  to  finish  it  is 
a  woman’s  story,  by  a  woman  and  for  women, 
adequate  for  the  literary  needs  of  the  average 
housewife,  full  of  sentiment  and  heart-throbs. 

The  two  young  people  are  victims  of  hard 
luck  and  the  girl  wins  the  man’s  unwilling 
consent  to  an  insurance  fraud  which  will  put 
them  on  Easy  Street  via  the  death  of  a  home¬ 
less  fellow  who  has  not  long  to  live  and  is 
being  cared  for  by  the  man,  the  man’s  large 
insurance  policy,  a  marriage  in  name  only,  and 
transference  of  identity  between  the  two  men. 
But  Fate  takes  a  hand;  the  man  and  girl,  who 
are  fundamentally  good,  really  fall  in  love, 
are  spared  the  necessity  of  committing  the 
fraud,  and  legitimately  receive  a  tidy  sum  of 
money. 

The  narrative  moves  smoothly  and  rapidly. 
Good  entertainment  for  a  summer  afternoon. 

B.  G.  D. 

^  Joaquin  Ortega  Folch.  Infierno  gris.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1950.  312 
pages.  $1.80  m-n. 

An  experienced  writer  and  author  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fiction  works,  Ortega  Folch  undertakes 
to  give  the  reader  a  picture  of  one  phase  of 
life  in  the  Chilean  capital.  He  chose  the  lives 
of  several  persons,  and,  weaving  those  lives  in 
and  out,  presented  them  in  an  episodic  form 
that  gives  the  reader  a  vivid  impression  of 
movement  and  confusion,  so  characteristic  of 
city  life.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  portrayal  of 
characters,  the  author  has  shown  an  enviable 
art.  Unhappily,  the  book  is  one  of  the  most 
degradingly  obscene  that  have  ever  come  to 
this  reviewer’s  hands. 

Alfredo  Berumen 
Louisiana  State  University 

^  Julian  Padron.  Primavera  nocturna.  Ca¬ 
racas.  Avila  Grafica.  1950.  188  pages. 
$6  m-n. 

Primavera  nocturna  is  a  lyrical  orgy  in  which 
a  writer  of  the  caliber  of  Julian  Padron  should 
never  have  indulged.  It  is  the  story  of  the  love 
of  Bernardo  and  Liana,  a  story  in  which  noth- 
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ing  ever  happens,  nothing  ever  moves.  Ber¬ 
nardo  and  Liana  are  as  dull  and  uninteresting 
at  the  end  of  the  novel  as  they  were  at  their 
first  meeting.  There  is  no  subtle  or  even  near- 
subtle  psychological  analysis  of  either  of  the 
characters.  Primavera  nocturna  is  but  one 
more  "Pedahras,  neighbors."  The  novel  is  dis¬ 
appointing  in  comparison  with  Padron’s  pre¬ 
vious  works,  Candelas  de  verano,  Madrugada, 
etc.,  all  of  which  definitely  established  him  as 
one  of  the  best  of  the  younger  Venezuelan 
novelists  with  a  vigorous,  virile  style. 

Lowell  Dunham 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Alvaro  Hugo  Salguero.  La  brama.  Ciuate- 
mala.  Tipografia  Nacional.  1^50.  244 
pages,  ill. 

Through  a  story  that  is  told  in  a  series  of 
sketches,  Salguero  describes  life  on  and  around 
a  catde  ranch  in  Guatemala.  Social  protest 
regarding  the  situation  of  rural  labor  may  be 
inferred,  but  is  not  stated.  The  author’s  moti¬ 
vation  is  to  capture  regional  atmosphere  and 
to  emphasize  the  enduring  command  of  the 
country  over  its  people.  The  native  is  ever 
draw'n  back  to  his  birthplace,  and  he  must  sur¬ 
render  any  acquired  cultural  polish  before  the 
primitive  strength  around  him.  Characteriza¬ 
tion  is  used  to  develop  the  stated  theme  and 
is  satisfactory  only  in  relation  to  that  theme. 
Narration  is  episodic  and  disagreeably  melo¬ 
dramatic  in  climax.  Regional  atmosphere  is 
convincing  and  the  author’s  knowledge  of  the 
country  promises  excellence  with  maturity. 

f.  S.  Brushwood 
University  of  Missouri 

*  Teatro  espahol,  1949-1950.  Federico  Carlos 
Sainz  de  Robles,  ed.  Madrid.  Aguilar. 
1951.  386  pages  -f-  10  plates.  60  ptas. 

“With  this  volume  of  the  Coleccion  Llteraria, 
prepared  by  Sainz  de  Robles,  a  series  is  begun 
which  will  gather  together  the  most  important 
theatrical  productions  of  each  period. . . .  Each 
work  is  accompanied  by  a  biographical  sketch 
of  the  author,  a  self-appraisal  and  three  criti¬ 
cisms  published  in  newspapers  concerning  each 
production. 

“The  volume  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  review 
of  the  period  in  the  theater  and  ends  with  an 
app)endix  on  the  plays  produced  in  Spain  dur¬ 
ing  1949-50,  both  by  the  editor. 

“With  illustrations:  pictures  of  the  authors 
and  scenes  from  their  works.” 

The  above  description,  a  translation,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  from  tbe  jacket  of  the  book,  gives  a 
general  idea  of  its  contents.  The  five  best  plays 
of  the  1949-1950  season  as  selected  by  the  edi¬ 


tor  to  be  included  in  this  book  are: 

Dos  mujeres  a  las  nueve,  by  Juan  Ignacio 
Luca  de  Tena  of  the  Real  Academia  and 
Miguel  de  la  Cuesta,  was  awarded  the  Premio 
National  de  Teatro  for  1949.  Its  sparkling  dia¬ 
logue  and  its  contrast  of  American  and  Span¬ 
ish  characteristics  breathe  fresh  life  into  the 
ancient  triangle  theme. 

Historia  de  una  escalera,  by  Antonio  Bucro 
Vallejo,  a  young  writer  of  much  promise,  won 
the  Premio  Lope  de  Vega  for  1949.  (See  B.  A 
25:4,  p.  376.) 

La  visita  que  no  toco  el  timbre,  by  Joaquin 
Calvo-Sotelo,  is  a  delightful  comedy  about  two 
bachelor  brothers  who  find  a  baby  abandoned 
at  their  door.  It  was  aw'arded  the  Premio 
Nacional  de  Teatro  “Jacinto  Benavente”  as  the 
best  comedy  of  the  season. 

Celos  del  aire,  by  Jose  Lopez  Rubio,  is  in 
teresting  for  the  clever  manner  in  which  an 
old  couple,  forced  to  share  their  home  with  a 
young  one,  try  to  insure  their  privacy  by  de¬ 
manding  that  their  presence  be  ignored,  only 
to  behold  the  most  private  trials  and  joys  of 
their  own  marriage  reflected  in  those  of  the 
young  couple.  (See  Head-Liners  of  this  issue. 
p.256). 

Pd  lando  de  seis  caballos  is  a  farce  by  the 
clever  Victor  Ruiz  Iriarte,  a  young  writer 
whose  theater  is  characterized  by  sparkling 
wit  and  a  tender,  dreamlike  quality.  TTiis  play 
may  be  said  to  contrast  with  Historia  de  una 
escalera  in  which  Buero  Vallejo  seems  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  ever-recurring  tragedy  of  each  gener¬ 
ation’s  unrealized  dreams,  the  eternal  dreams 
of  the  human  heart,  their  absolute  necessity  in 
making  life  w-orth  living,  and  the  beauty  of 
life  when  they  are  fulfilled. 

The  series  with  which  this  volume  begins 
should  prove  invaluable  to  professors  of  con¬ 
temporary  Spanish  literature  as  an  excellent 
guide  to  and  evaluation  of  the  best  plays  being 
produced  in  Spain  today. 

Isabel  Snyder 
Loyola  University  of  the  South 

^  Luz  Machado  de  Arnao.  La  espiga  amarga. 

Caracas.  Avila  Grafica,  1950.  75  pages. 
This  is  the  fourth  publication  of  this  Vene¬ 
zuelan  lady,  whose  first  work,  Ronda,  was 
published  in  1941;  it  was  followed  by  Vari- 
aciones  en  tono  de  amor  in  1943;  in  1946  her 
Vaso  de  resplandor  w'as  aw'arded  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Prize  for  poetry  by  the  City  of  Caracas. 

La  espiga  amarga  is  a  book  of  poems  into 
which  a  feminine  heart  has  poured  a  wealth 
of  emotion  and  imagery.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  thought  has  been  carefully  veiled 
with  obscure  metaphors  and  similes.  As  in  sur- 
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realistic  works,  the  poems  move  like  an  inco¬ 
herent  dream,  leaving  the  reader’s  mind  be¬ 
wildered  and  fatigued.  Alfred  Berumen 
Louisiana  State  University 

M  Maria  Rosa  Lida  de  Malkiel.  fuan  de 
Mena,  poeta  del  prerrenacimiento  espanol. 
Mexico.  Colegio  de  Mexico.  2nd  ed.,  1950. 
589  pages.  $40  m-n. 

This  work  by  Seiiora  Malkiel  is  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  her  doctor’s  thesis  presented  in  Buenos 
Aires  some  years  ago.  It  is  divided  into  eight 
chapters  or  monographs  dealing  with  the 
sources,  language,  style,  criticism,  influence, 
and  other  aspects  of  Mena’s  works. 

Mena  was  the  outstanding  poet  in  the  court 
of  Juan  II  in  the  fifteenth  century.  His  best 
known  work  is  the  long  allegorical  poem 
Laberinto  de  jortuna.  In  his  use  of  classical 
mythology  and  allegory,  Mena  is  a  precursor 
of  Gongora.  From  the  moment  of  its  appear¬ 
ance,  the  Laberinto  was  a  challenge  to  the 
ingenuity  of  scholars  who  tried  to  establish 
its  sources  and  models.  Dona  Marfa  analyzes 
the  Laberinto  line  for  line  with  great  precision 
and  detail.  The  main  sources  were  Virgil, 
Lucan  and  Ovid.  The  influence  of  Dante  is 
not  as  great  as  had  been  thought.  From  this 
painstaking  study  of  Mena’s  poem  we  can 
readily  see  that  he  does  not  translate  his  Latin 
models,  but  uses  them  to  elaborate  his  poetic 
images.  Doha  Marfa  illustrates  all  of  this  with 
numerous  parallel  examples. 

With  equal  thoroughness  she  studies  Mena’s 
prose,  formerly  held  in  low  esteem.  After  com¬ 
paring  Mena’s  prose  with  that  of  other  contem¬ 
porary  writers,  we  reach  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  equal  to  the  best  of  the  period,  and  the 
attribution  to  him  of  the  first  act  of  the  Ce- 
lestina  can  not  be  dismissed  on  the  quality 
of  his  prose  alone.  Mena’s  style  is  very  labori¬ 
ous,  aimed  at  presers  ing  a  Latin  flavor. 

An  important  phase  of  this  work  is  the  study 
of  Mena  as  an  author  of  transition  between 
the  medieval  and  modern  periods.  Doha  Marfa 
shows  an  amazing  familiarity  with  classical 
authors  and  literary  matters  in  medieval  Spain. 
It  is  a  model  of  solid  erudition,  albeit  written 
in  a  sprightly  style,  not  common  in  works  of 
this  nature.  The  usefulness  of  the  volume  is 
enhanced  by  detailed  indexes  of  authors  and 
works  cited,  and  of  words  studied. 

Agapito  Rey 
Indiana  University 

^  Angel  Rivera.  Paradojas  sobre  la  jarsa  in- 
telectual.  Buenos  Aires.  Emece.  1951.  105 
pages.  $8  m-n. 

This  is  a  discussion  of  the  centuries-old  prob¬ 


lem  of  the  value  and  content  of  culture,  how 
to  achieve  culture  and  how  to  make  the  best 
use  of  it.  Noticeable  emphasis  has  been  given 
to  local  Argentine  conditions  and  to  the  way 
in  which  academic  positions  are  filled.  The 
conclusions  are  rather  pessimistic. 

Culture,  as  Rivera  puts  it,  is  a  piling  up 
of  knowledge  instead  of  a  very  complicated 
historical  and  social  process  that  takes  cen¬ 
turies  to  yield  results  and  is  the  product  of  a 
personal  attitude  and  devotion  to  that  process. 
Culture,  as  he  understands  it,  is  something 
that  one  takes  or  leaves  at  will  through  a  series 
of  selected  reading:  so  many  minutes  to  read 
a  page,  so  many  months  to  read  a  book,  so 
many  years  to  become  a  man  of  culture. 

If  he  had  started  from  wider  definitions  of 
such  terms  as  “culture”  and  “erudition”  (for 
culture  is  not  personal  knowledge  only  nor  a 
series  of  academic  courses),  if  the  author  had 
had  a  more  reasonable  approach,  he  would 
have  reached  less  pessimistic  conclusions. 

Perhaps  there  is  farsa  and  base  for  pessimism 
in  certain  local  abuses.  One  finds  them  every¬ 
where.  But  what  is  rightly  called  “culture”  is 
beyond  such  jarsa  and  free  from  the  paradox 
of  culture  that  worries  Rivera. 

Jenaro  Artiles 
Westminster  College 

^  Raul  Roa.  15  anos  despues.  La  Habana. 

Selecta.  1950.  645  pages,  ill.  $5  (u.s.). 
The  author  of  this  book  belongs  to  the  gen¬ 
eration  of  young  men  who  fought  the  dicta¬ 
torship  of  General  Machado,  of  whom  there 
are  still  some  who  maintain  the  ideals  of  their 
first  years  of  struggle.  They  have  made  Cuban 
public  life  decent.  Raul  Roa  is  one  of  these. 

His  valuable  book  brings  together  sketches, 
articles,  essays  which  he  has  published  in  re¬ 
views  and  periodicals  since  1935.  His  prose  is 
supple,  nervous,  impassioned  occasionally,  but 
always  full  of  vigor  and  defense  of  the  highest 
principles.  Fifteen  years  of  Cuba’s  history  can 
be  traced  in  this  work,  through  the  thought 
of  one  who  has  lived  it  fully  and  lovingly. 

Roberto  Esquenazi-Mayo 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Ernesto  Sabato.  Hombres  y  engranajes. 

Buenos  Aires.  Emece.  1951.  132  pages. 

$10  m-n. 

A  brief  interpretation  of  history  which  ex¬ 
horts  man  to  accept  the  reality  of  instinct  as 
a  means  of  extricating  himself  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  choosing  between  two  extremes.  In 
Berdyaev,  Sabato  sees  history  as  transcendent 
rather  than  immanent;  in  Sartre,  he  sees  pure 
desperation  and  no  reason  for  action;  he  won- 
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dcrs  why  men  produce  when  they  have  no 
clear  reason  for  doing  so,  then  assumes  that 
there  must  be  a  reason  since  they  do  pro¬ 
duce.  Here  is  the  instinct,  the  reality.  Sabato’s 
position  is  not  different  from  Sartre’s. 

Sabato  thinks  man  must  cultivate  his  indi¬ 
vidualism  and  reconcile  it  with  the  com¬ 
munity.  Man  must,  through  acceptance  of  in¬ 
stinct  as  reality,  exalt  himself  to  a  position 
of  controlling  the  material  services  of  science 
and  machine;  otherwise,  he  will  be  their  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  will  no  longer  know  his  reason 
for  being.  /.  S.  Brushwood 

University  of  Missouri 

^  Fernando  Ortiz.  La  africania  de  la  musica 
folhjdrica  de  Cuba.  La  Habana.  Minis- 
terio  de  Educacion.  1950.  xvi-|-477  pages, 
ill. 

In  his  foreword  the  author  very  modestly 
calls  this  book  about  the  African  impact  upon 
Cuban  music  an  essay,  expecting  other  people 
to  amplify  and  complete  his  preliminary  ex¬ 
ploration.  Equally  versed  in  anthropology  and 
sociology,  Sr.  Ortiz  examines  the  technical  and 
expressive  elements  of  his  subject — including 
the  use  of  music  and  poetry  in  magic — and 
gives  a  fascinating  picture  of  a  culture,  the 
faint  echo  of  which  we  sometimes  perceive  in 
Cuban  popular  songs  and  dances. 

With  copious  notes,  musical  examples,  illus¬ 
trations,  and  an  extensive  bibliography,  this 
work  is  a  milestone  in  a  new  and  little  known 
field  of  comparative  musicology. 

Edvard  Fendler 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

^  Jose  Subira.  El  teatro  del  Real  Palacio 
(1849-1851 ).  Madrid.  Consejo  Superior 
de  Investigaciones  Cientificas.  1950.  300 
pages  -f-  4  plates.  50  ptas. 

A  well  documented  monograph  on  Isabella 
II’s  short-lived  and  extravagant  enterprise 
known  as  the  “Teatro  del  Real  Palacio,”  a 
cosdy  one  for  the  exclusive  amusement  of  no¬ 
bility,  closed  to  plebe  and  burguesia.  The  au¬ 
thor,  a  musician,  doctor  in  law,  secretary  of 
the  Instituto  Espanol  de  Musicologia  since  its 
foundation,  was  ideally  situated  to  write  this 
study,  having  access  to  the  archives  of  the 
Palacio  and  other  sources. 

The  first  part  (“La  musica  palatina  desde 
Felipe  V  hasta  Isabel  11”)  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting  to  this  reader.  The  author  probably 
feels  the  same,  since  he  devotes  160  pages  to 
this  “preliminary”  chapter,  as  against  100  to 
the  main  subject  of  the  book. 

Camil  Van  Hulse 
Tucson,  Ariz. 


^  Jose  Navarro  Latorre,  Fernando  Solano 
Costa.  ^Conspiracion  espanola?  1787-1789. 
Zaragoza.  Consejo  Superior  de  Investi¬ 
gaciones  Cientificas.  1949.  viii-f-Bbl  pages  ' 
4-12  maps  4“  2  plates.  75  ptas. 

A  revaluation,  convincing  on  the  whole,  of 
the  so-called  “Spanish  Conspiracy”  of  1787- 
1789  to  alienate  Kentucky  and  other  Missis¬ 
sippi  regions  from  our  young  republic.  The 
authors,  drawing  on  sources  in  the  Archives 
of  the  Indies  at  Seville — especially  the  pro-  * 
posals  of  the  American  general  James  Wilkin-  i 
son  to  the  Spanish  Crown — conclude  that  the 
alleged  conspiracy  was  “entirely  American  in  j 
its  origin  and  development”  and  that  Spain’s  I 
refusal  to  take  aggressive  action  on  Wilkin-  ! 
son’s  separatist  project  “demonstrated  her  good  ^ 
will  towards  the  United  States  at  a  critical 
period  in  the  republic’s  early  history.”  A  Span-  i 
ish  translation  of  Wilkinson’s  Memoria  of 
1787  is  made  public  for  the  first  time  in  the  ! 
book  along  with  much  other  documentation 
relative  to  American  separatist  proposals.  i 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr.  j 

University  of  Connecticut  j 


^  Pedro  Lain  Entralgo.  Introduccion  his- 
torica  al  estudio  de  la  patologia  psicoso- 
mdtica.  Madrid.  Montalvo.  1950. 152  pages. 

35  ptas. 

Though  originally  intended  as  an  introductory 
chapter  to  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Rof  Car- 
ballo’s  Patologia  psicosomdtica,  this  historical 
and  systematic  treatise  by  the  learned  Spanish 
physician  transcends  the  scope  of  a  mere  “In-  ' 
troduction.”  Backed  by  his  sure  command  of 
philosophic,  theological,  literary,  and  scientific 
knowledge,  the  author  actually  presents  the  ; 
vast  metaphysical  and  scientific  perspectives 
of  the  evolution  of  medicine  from  ancient 
times  to  and  beyond  Freud  and  his  school.  His 
demand  for  an  integrated  “anthropological 
medicine”  grows  out  of  his  fundamental  dis¬ 
tinction  between  two  main  branches  of  medi¬ 
cine — Semitic  personalism  and  Greek  natural¬ 
ism.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  psychosomatic  pathology,  ini¬ 
tiated  by  the  patristic  age,  was  intercepted  by  i 
the  naturalistic  concepts  which  “western” 
medicine,  from  the  school  of  Salerno  to  the 
school  of  Freud,  had  inherited  from  Greek 
antiquity,  and  he  calls  for  an  anthropological 
synthesis  which  is  to  implement  the  important 
discoveries  of  Freud,  Adler,  and  Jung  with 
the  Scmitic-Christian  personalism  of  the  past. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 


Books  in  Italian 

(For  other  Bookj  in  Italian,  see  Head-Liners**) 


Luigi  Bartolini.  II  mezzano  Alipio.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Vallecchi.  1951.  275  pages.  900  1. 
This  is  a  book  which  the  author  of  Bicycle 
Thief  has  resuscitated  from  some  years  ago 
when,  he  says,  life  in  the  big  city  under  Fas¬ 
cism  was  too  much  for  him  and  he  took  refuge 
in  the  country.  The  story,  adorned  with  fre¬ 
quent  digressions,  is  a  sensual  idyll  woven 
about  the  narrator’s  affair  with  a  village  girl, 
which  acquires  more  of  a  grip  on  him  than  he 
had  intended.  Alipio  (who  would  have  been  a 
stool-pigeon  had  he  gone  to  the  city)  is  the 
gentle  but  cruel  go-between;  he  first  promotes 
die  affair  and  then  breaks  it  up.  If  the  reader 
can  hurdle  Bartolini’s  discursive  ego,  he  will 
find  here  a  rich  and  refined  style  and  an  in¬ 
genuously  artful  artistic  temperament. 

Frances  Frenaye 
New  York,  N.  V. 

Mario  Bitossi.  II  pri mo  fiore  e  altri  racconti. 
Torino.  Gerli.  1950.  Ill  pages.  350  1. 

A  collection  of  short  stories  and  sketches  of 
varied  subject  matter  and  treatment.  In  many 
of  the  sketches,  such  as  II  pri  mo  fiore  and  II 
pacco,  there  is  a  tender  and  seemingly  personal 
note.  Others,  Lo  scrittoio  and  La  mezzetta  di 
Bambu,  may,  because  of  their  ending,  recall  to 
some  readers  the  style  of  the  late  Mark  Hellin- 
ger.  In  L’tdtima  conquista  di  Don  Giovanni, 
which  has  a  figurative  and  somewhat  dubious 
connection  with  the  group  Storie  di  Polli, 
Bitossi,  with  tongue  in  cheek,  tries  to  play  on 
the  reader’s  sympathy  by  showing  why  Don 
Giovanni  went  astray.  In  the  first  of  Fantasie 
di  Numeri,  the  author  displays  his  imaginative 
faculties  by  enumerating  everything  possibly 
related  to  the  numbers  zero,  one,  two,  three. 
The  other  two  of  the  fantasie  are  somewhat 
more  entertaining  for  their  satirical  note.  The 
sketches  as  a  whole  will  provide  light  reading, 
but  none  is  likely  to  leave  a  lasting  impression. 

Margaret  Funderburg 
Lake  Forest  College 

Vittorio  Ceroni.  Maria  Gonzaga,  nata  per 
essere  regina.  New  York.  La  Lucerna. 
1951.304  pages.  $3.25. 

Ceroni  must  have  the  soul  of  a  poet  to  have 
written  such  a  glowing  memorial  to  Maria 
Gonzaga,  Duchess  of  Nevers,  later  Queen  of 
Poland.  It  is  not  only  a  memorial  to  her  com¬ 
plete  femininity,  her  consecration  to  her  royal 
destiny,  her  integrity  and  perception,  but  to 


her  as  a  queen  and  as  a  woman.  While  the 
author’s  knowledge  and  his  enthusiasm  for  his 
subject  have  lent  a  vivid,  fascinating  reality 
to  the  period,  it  is  his  warm  understanding  of 
mankind  and  his  own  optimistic  philosophy 
skilfully  woven  into  the  novel  which  have 
given  his  prose  an  unusual  lyricism.  Though 
the  historical  incidents  of  this  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century — ^the  love  affairs,  court  in¬ 
trigues,  the  political  maneuvering  of  monarchs 
— may  have  a  parallel  in  other  periods  and  in 
countries  other  than  Poland  and  the  France 
of  Louis  XIII  and  XIV,  the  book  is  unique, 
not  only  for  the  depth  and  acuteness  of  Ce- 
roni’s  observations,  which  do  not  alter  historic 
reality  but  harmonize  with  it,  but  also  for  the 
richness  and  vivacity  of  imagery  which  is 
translated  into  poetry.  Margaret  Funderburg 
Lake  Forest  College 

^  Libero  de  Libero.  Amore  e  morte.  Milano. 

Garzanti.  1951.  186  pages.  700  1. 

The  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  has  been  retold 
many  times,  but  rarely  with  such  subde  beauty 
as  in  this  short  first  novel  by  the  Roman  lawyer 
whose  poems  are  already  well  known.  Here 
the  two  peasant  lovers,  Assunta  and  Antonio, 
whose  passion  for  each  other  “is  like  a  disease,’’ 
are  frustrated  by  the  deep-rooted  hatred  of 
their  violent  and  avaricious  parents,  and  be¬ 
come  cruel  and  violent  themselves.  Against  a 
vividly  realized  background  of  the  mid-August 
festival  week  in  a  province  where  the  illiterate 
peasantry  grow  animals  and  fruit,  the  sum¬ 
mer’s  heat,  the  noisy  crowds,  the  satiric  songs, 
all  do  their  part  in  leading  up  to  the  final 
tragedy,  an  unforgettable  scene  of  pity  and 
terror.  Winifred  Smith 

Vassar  College 

^  Armando  Meoni.  La  ragazza  di  fabbrica. 

Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1951.  233  pages.  800  1. 
The  realistic  story  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
a  small-town  factory  girl.  At  the  end  of  her 
unhappy  adolescence  she  goes  to  the  big  city 
to  join  the  mother  who  had  abandoned  her 
and  gradually  associates  herself  with  her  in 
prostitution.  The  presentation  is  neither  sen¬ 
sational  nor  trashy:  it  follows  the  naturalistic 
manner  stemming  from  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  and  having  nothing  pathological  about  it. 
A  slice  of  life,  tempered  with  compassion. 

Frances  Frenaye 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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®  Renato  Rubrichi,  Jr.  La  strada  delle  sette 
lune.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1950.  77  pages. 
250  1. 

Immediately  after  the  Armistice  in  Italy,  two 
young  Italian  soldiers  are  taken  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  sent,  with  thousands  of  their  com- 
rades-in-arms,  to  Poland  as  slave-workers. 
Good  behavior  wins  them  a  measure  of  free¬ 
dom  and  the  two  take  up  with  two  young 
Polish  women.  Savino,  the  younger,  loves 
Marussia.  Maurizio,  the  elder,  finds  solace  in 
the  compassionate  love  of  Filo,  a  barmaid,  who 
bears  him  a  son.  But  this  precarious  happiness 
is  short-lived.  She  and  the  child  perish  during 
a  bombardment.  The  brutality  of  the  guards, 
starvation  rations,  the  inhuman  work  all  take 
their  toll.  Maurizio  contracts  tuberculosis.  Sa¬ 
vino  is  caught  stealing  sugar  for  him  and  is 
hanged.  Maurizio  cuts  him  down  from  the 
gallows  but  the  effort  costs  him  his  life. 

Written  in  1945,  this  slender  book  is  based 
on  the  author’s  experiences  in  the  concentra¬ 
tion  camp.  Strangely  enough,  what  emerges 
is  not  the  stark  via  cruets  intended,  but  an 
almost  nostalgic  condensation  in  minor  key 
in  which  all  the  ugly  facts  are  muted  in  a 
poetic  chiaroscuro  w'hich  ends  by  diluting  the 
effectiveness  of  the  book. 

HSlhne  Paquin  Cantarella 
Northampton,  Mass. 

^  Francesco  Serantini.  UOsteria  del  Gatto 
Parlante.  Milano.  Garzanti.  1951.  154 
pages. 

L’Osteria  del  Gatto  Parlante  is  the  “Grand 
Hotel”  of  a  small  town  in  Romagna.  Here,  at 
some  time  or  other,  foregather  all  the  notables, 
young  bloods,  and  eccentrics  of  the  district. 
Queen  of  the  roost  is  the  buxom  young  cook 
Rebecca  who  dispenses  on  all  the  favors  of 
her  culinary  and  amatory  arts.  And  thereby 
hangs  many  a  tale  told  with  a  lusty  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  simple,  solid  pleasures  of  an  un¬ 
complicated  and  singularly  rewarding  life.  To 
the  main  skein  of  stories  are  added  other 
threads  which,  taken  together,  weave  a  com¬ 
posite  picture  of  the  always  colorful  and  some¬ 
times  tragicomic  adventures  of  most  of  the 
habitues  of  the  inn  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  war. 

It  is  a  sound,  wholesome,  earthy  novel  which 
is  as  refreshing  in  its  abounding  life  and  vi¬ 
tality  as  a  Breughel. 

Helene  Paquin  Cantarella 
Northampton,  Mass. 

^  Pietro  Sissa.  La  banda  di  Dohren.  Torino. 

Einaudi.  1951.  229  pages.  600  1. 

This  is  a  picaresque  novel  in  a  modern  setting. 


A  group  of  Italian  prisoners  find  themselves 
stranded  in  a  small  town  near  Hannover  short-  j 
ly  after  they  have  been  liberated  by  the  ad-  I 
vancing  Allied  armies.  They  are  cold  and  hun-  | 
gry,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  resentment  in  | 
their  hearts  against  the  defeated  Germans.  In 
a  world  of  complete  chaos  and  destruction,  • 
populated  by  uprooted  people  from  countries 
all  over  Europe,  they  manage  to  survive,  to 
make  love,  to  do  good  deeds  in  their  some¬ 
what  mischievous  way.  When  the  great  day 
finally  dawns  which  will  bring  them  back  to 
their  own  country,  they  feel  something  akin  i 
to  regret.  * 

A  book  written  with  such  detachment  and 
tenderness  for  people  that  it  almost  rings  true. 

Adclhetd  G.  Ladewig 
Hamilton  College  Library 

i 

^  Giorgio  Soavi.  Le  spalle  coperte.  Venezia. 

Pozza.  1951.  92  pages.  300  1.  | 

This  is  the  very  fine,  dispassionate  and  deeply  j 
moving  spiritual  portrait  of  a  young  Italian  t 
white  collar  worker,  typical  of  his  generation, 
who,  having  emerged  from  the  horrors  of  the  , 
last  war,  must  now  face  a  restless  world  which 
offers  neither  opportunity  nor  hope.  Written 
in  autobiographical  form,  the  story  describes 
the  struggle  of  a  university  graduate  to  find 
and  then  hold  a  job,  any  job,  anywhere,  mere¬ 
ly  to  keep  alive  in  an  overpopulated  country 
where  unemployment  is  rampant,  and  por¬ 
trays  the  necessary  renunciation  of  the  small 
pleasures  and  comforts  of  life,  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  establishing  and  supporting  a  family, 
the  oppressive  and  ever-present  fear  of  losing 
one’s  job,  the  sense  of  daily  anguish,  of  lone¬ 
liness  and  of  drifting  toward  nowhere.  A 
promising  first  novel. 

Michele  Cantarella 
Smith  College 

Eugenio  Vaquer.  Settanta  volte  sette. 

Roma.  Casini.  1951.  500  1. 

In  story  and  technique  this  short  novel  bears 
heavily  the  imprint  of  its  time.  The  schematic 
outline  of  the  plot,  the  stereotyped  characteri¬ 
zations,  the  impressionistic  descriptions,  de¬ 
pend  for  their  meaning  on  the  background 
of  a  common  experience — the  war  with  all 
its  implications  in  human  terms. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  justice  and  the 
author  makes  a  strong  plea  for  forbearance 
in  its  administration.  The  principal  character 
is  a  German  noblewoman,  who,  when  we  meet 
her,  is  seeking  refuge  in  Egypt  from  her  mem¬ 
ories  and  from  the  misfortunes  that  overtook  f 
her  country  and  family.  Her  attempt  at  start-  i 
ing  a  new  life  fails:  upon  disembarking  she  1 
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is  arrested  as  a  war  criminal  by  Allied  secret 
agents  who  have  followed  her  from  Turkey 
to  Port  Said.  The  Turkish  captain  of  the  boat 
on  which  they  are  all  traveling,  politically  a 
non-partisan  onlooker,  in  an  effort  to  win 
demency  from  her  pursuers  tells  them  her 
story.  And  in  the  smoke-filled  cabin,  during  a 
dangerous  night-crossing  when  floating  mines 
may  still  spell  doom,  the  woman’s  story  un¬ 
folds.  Her  crime,  the  captain  seeks  to  prove, 
was  not  that  she  became  a  spy,  but  that  in  a 
time  of  hatred  she  was  unable  to  lay  aside 
her  womanly  nature  and  in  her  love  affairs  fol¬ 
lowed  her  heart,  rather  than  the  dictates  of 
party  and  politics.  For  both  the  vanquished 
and  the  victors  she  was  the  symbol  of  what 
had  to  be  destroyed.  Olga  Ragusa 

Vassar  College 

Settimio  Giovannini.  Senso  del  mondo. 

Leonardo  Imperial!,  Franco  Pompili,  eds. 
Tivoli.  Chicca.  1950.  40  pages.  100  1. 

A  group  of  twenty-four  brief  poems  selected 

St  St 


Beginning  in  1952  the  Gruppo  Marzotto  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  scries  of  awards  amounting  to  25  million  lire, 
divided  as  follows:  Premio  Valdagno,  11  million  lire, 
for  poetry  and  prose  of  a  philological,  historical,  and 
critical  nature;  Premio  Zignago,  10  million  lire,  for 
social  and  economic  treatises;  Premio  Castelvccchio,  4 
million  lire,  for  technical  w'orks  pertaining  to  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry;  Premio  Editorialc  Marzotto,  a  gold  medal, 
for  the  editor  who  published  the  largest  number  of 
literary  award  winners. 

“It  is  in  the  cultural  sphere  that  the  Islamic  world 
today  seems  to  prefer  the  first  concrete  moves  toward 
that  unification  which  many  feel  to  be  the  only  safe¬ 
guard  against  the  march  of  purely  materialistic 
ideologies  ...  In  all  these  (Moslem]  countries  philo¬ 
sophical  and  literary  movements — sometimes  backed 
by  considerable  funds — circulate  propaganda  on  an 
'Islam-wide’  basis  in  several  languages,  and  generally 
non-political  in  character." 

Ikbal  Ali  Shah  in 
Contemporary  Review 

“.  .  .  The  war,  the  foreign  occupation,  and  all  the 
attendant  problems  have  brought  [Italian]  writers 
into  closer  contact  with  reality.  Hence  our  postwar 
literature  is  more  heterogeneous,  more  varied,  and 
more  interesting  than  that  of  the  pre-war  pcriotl, 
which  was  concerned  with  literary  and  aesthetic 
matters,  and  therefore  had  little  popular  appeal.” 

Carlos  Pruscantini  in  El  Tiempo 

By  a  decree  published  May  26  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  forbade  all  Catholics  to  read  the  works  of 
Moravia. 


from  two  books,  Cieli  notturni  published  in 
1934,  and  Voce  del  prati  still  unpublished 
when  this  work  was  issued.  Its  author  died  in 
1940,  at  the  age  of  31,  leaving  three  very  young 
daughters,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  book 
is  dedicated. 

One  would  think  that  the  introduction  to 
each  of  the  poems  would  help  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  the  poems,  but  it  does  not.  In  most 
of  the  cases  the  didascalic  order  used  here  has 
no  connection  with  the  main  body  of  the  pic¬ 
torial  vignette. 

These  poems  have  some  originality  and 
show  some  virtuosity,  but  while  their  main 
distinction  is  that  they  convey  a  tender,  child¬ 
like  feeling,  the’ general  appeal  is  limited. 

Poems,  therefore,  written  for  the  author’s 
own  enjoyment  and  that  of  his  pupils,  to 
whom  he  first  taught  the  basic  elements  of 
culture  in  a  mountain  village  school. 

Umberto  Liber  afore 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Pen-Prints  is  a  new  pocket-size  international  mag¬ 
azine  for  the  friendly  exchange  between  nations  of 
the  best  in  their  folklore,  culture,  poetry,  art,  history, 
humor,  and  philosophy;  a  non-profit  venture  slanted 
both  t(jward  children  of  school  age  and  adults.  All  the 
nations  participating  will  be  represented  in  each  bsue. 
The  first  issue  features  Switzerland;  the  summer  issue 
features  Italy.  Subscription  for  two  souvenir  issues  of 
1952  is  one  dollar.  Address  Pen  Prints,  Inc.,  Box  125, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

".  .  .  Since  the  initial  lecture  before  the  camera  I 
have  learned  that  to  teach  literature  on  television  Ls 
a  responsible  and  rewarding  task;  I  have  also  learned 
that  honesty  in  presentation  is  the  best  ‘showmanship’ 
on  television  and  that  this  unprecedented  and  un¬ 
conventional  method  of  education  .  .  .  has  valid  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  heretofore  undiscovered  dimensions.’’ 

Joseph  Remenyi  in 
School  and  Society 

“After  D’Annunzio,  to  be  a  real  poet  one  must  be 
a  revolutionist.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done 
with  the  traditional  rules  of  poetry.  .  .  .  Thus,  those 
who  accept  D’Annunzio’s  model  (the  “immagnifici”) 
are  only  conventional  and  decadent  where  their  Mas¬ 
ter  was  perfect.”  East  and  West 

The  third  Premio  internazionale  di  poesia  “Sira¬ 
cusa- 1951”  of  600,000  lire  was  divided  equally  be¬ 
tween  Calogero  Bonavia  and  Jean  Rousselot. 

The  Etna-Taormina  award  was  adjudged  to  Um¬ 
berto  Saba  for  Gli  tsccelli  and  the  whole  of  his  lit¬ 
erary  production. 


Books  in  English 

(For  other  Books  in  English,  see  “Head-Liners*' ) 


«  Gerald  Brcnan.  The  Literature  of  the 
Spanish  People.  New  York.  Cambridge 
University  Press.  1951.  xviii-|-496  pages. 
$7.50. 

Mr.  Brenan  is  an  English  Hispanist  who  has 
already  distinguished  himself  by  his  study  of 
the  political  and  social  problems  of  modern 
Spain  {The  Spanish  Labyrinth)  and  by  his 
more  recent  work,  The  Face  of  Spain,  (B.  A. 
26:2,  p.  198),  an  account  of  present-day  life 
in  that  country.  In  this,  his  latest  work,  Mr. 
Brenan  describes  the  literature  of  the  Spanish 
people  from  Roman  times  to  the  twentieth 
century.  Thus  he  does  not  confine  himself  to 
books  in  Spanish  but  treats  the  Latin,  Arabic, 
and  Catalan  literature  of  the  Peninsula  as 
well. 

The  two  most  distinctive  features  of  the 
book,  distinguishing  it  from  other  literary 
histories  of  Spain,  seem  to  me  to  be  its  exten¬ 
sive  treatment  of  poetry  and  its  presentation 
of  literary  personalities.  The  author  regards 
poetry  as  “the  crown  of  Spanish  literary 
achievement”  and,  consequently,  it  is  this 
genre  upon  which  he  places  the  most  emphasis 
and  for  which  he  shows  his  greatest  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  appreciation.  His  analyses  of  the 
poetry  are  enhanced  by  abundant  quotations 
translated  into  English.  In  regard  to  the  writ¬ 
ers  discussed,  Mr.  Brenan  is  eminently  success¬ 
ful  in  making  his  literary  figures  come  alive 
while  imparting  the  essential  factual  back¬ 
ground  of  dates,  names,  plot,  resumes,  and 
movements.  This  excellent  work  is  intended 
primarily  for  the  lay  reader  who  desires  an 
introduction  to  the  subject,  but  it  will  also 
be  much  esteemed  by  the  student  and  special¬ 
ist  as  a  very  fine  contribution  to  Spanish  lit¬ 
erary  history.  Albert  Brent 

University  of  Missouri 

^  Jerome  Hamilton  Buckley.  The  Victorian 
Temper.  A  Study  in  Literary  Culture. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1951.  xi-1-282  pages  -|-  8  plates. 
$4.50. 

This  rich  and  well  documented  book  accom¬ 
plishes  for  the  period  between  1830  and  1900 
what  Basil  Willey  did  for  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries:  it  presents  the  “background”  and 
the  “impulses”  dominating  the  epoch,  rather 
than  the  individual  figures.  Thus,  minor 
writers,  now  mosdy  forgotten,  receive  a  large 


share  of  attention;  among  individual  char¬ 
acters,  the  portraits  of  Tennyson  and  Ruskin 
are  the  most  significant.  Instead  of  searching 
for  superficial  formulas,  the  author  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  variety  and  the  conflicts  of 
the  period:  the  opposition  to  Romanticism, 
and  its  final  flaring  up  in  the  “spasmodic 
school”;  the  cult  of  progress  and  reason,  and 
the  revolt  against  them;  reformist  indignation, 
and  decadent  aesthetics. 

The  chapter  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
individual  development,  as  seen  by  some  Vic¬ 
torians,  contains  excellent  observations  on  the 
use  of  the  water  symbol,  though  the  title  “The 
Pattern  of  Conversion,”  is  misleading.  The 
chapter  on  “Victorian  Taste”  with  its  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Great  Exhibition  and  the  Crystal 
Palace  confirms  with  particular  strength  the 
impression  received  throughout  the  book  that 
the  “Victorian  temper”  is  still  largely  our  own. 

Lienhard  Bergel 
Queens  College 

^  Kenneth  Cornell.  The  Symbolist  Move¬ 
ment.  New  Haven.  Yale  University  Press 
(Paris.  Presses  Universitaires  de  France). 
1951.  ix-f-217  pages.  $3. 

In  this  thorough  and  extensively  documented 
study  the  history  of  the  Symbolist  movement 
in  France  and  Belgium  is  traced  in  precise 
chronological  order  from  its  origins  through 
the  beginnings  of  French  influence  on  the 
poetry  of  other  countries.  The  intricate  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  multiple  rivalries  and  allegiances 
and  of  the  contradictory  formulas  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  movement  is  skilfully  han¬ 
dled;  as  a  result,  the  aims  and  achievement  of 
French  Symbolism  stand  out  more  clearly  to 
the  literary  historian.  Professor  Cornell  has 
examined  not  only  the  great  poets  of  the 
movement  but  also  those  writers  whose  lit¬ 
erary  reputation  has  been  less  enduring.  Of 
especial  interest  among  the  subjects  treated 
is  the  role  of  the  ephemeral  little  magazines  of 
the  period,  now  so  rare  they  are  considered 
collectors’  items.  E.  Paul  Gauthier 

Harvard  University 

^  Rene  Fueloep-Miller.  Fyodor  Dostoevsl^y. 
Insight,  Faith,  and  Prophecy.  Richard  and 
Clara  Winston,  trs.  New  York.  Scribners. 
1950. 137  pages.  $2. 

The  publication  in  Scribners’  Twentieth  Cen- 
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tury  Library  of  this  volume  by  the  noted  Ger- 
0ian  journalist  and  popularizer  once  again 
underscores  the  undisputed  “modernity”  of 
Dostoevsky.  It  offers;  a  cursory  account  of 
Dostoevsky’s  life  and  works,  a  summary  of 
his  religious  and  philosophical  views,  a  brief 
excursion  into  literary  analysis  and  compari¬ 
son,  the  usual  paean  to  his  psychological 
perspicacity,  and  a  final  clinching  chapter  on 
the  fulfillment  of  his  political  and  social 
“prophecies,”  conveniently  juxtaposed  with 
those  of  Marx.  There  is  nothing  new  here  for 
the  serious  student,  and  there  are  better  in¬ 
troductory  handbooks.  Too  often  the  author 
crosses  the  fatal  line  between  popularization 
and  vulgarization.  Hugh  McLean,  Jr. 

Harvard  University 


his  perspective,  in  that  literary  profiles  like 
Kvapil’s  or  Zeyer’s  acquire  more  “Eastern 
orientation”  than  they  had  in  reality. 

Milada  Soucl(ova 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

^  F.  W.  J.  Hemmings.  The  Russian  Novel 
in  France,  1884-1914.  New  York.  Oxford 
University  Press.  1950.  250  pages.  $3.50. 
This  Oxford  dissertation  is  a  study  of  early 
French  reactions  to  the  works  of  Tolstoy  and 
Dostoevsky  only  (despite  its  inclusive  tide). 
The  first  part  summarizes  the  findings  of 
French  criticism;  in  particular,  Vogii^’s  noted 
work  is  placed  in  its  proper  context  as  a  po¬ 
lemic  against  Zolaesque  naturalism.  In  the 
second  part  the  author  analyzes  the  Russians’ 
“influence”  on  a  series  of  French  writers, 
among  them  Maupassant,  Huysmans,  Paul 
Bourget,  and  Charles-Louis  Philippe.  Much 
interesting  material  is  assembled,  but  it  does 
not  quite  compensate  for  an  unsubtle  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  of  “influences,”  nor,  un¬ 
fortunately,  for  an  inadequate  knowledge  of 
the  Russian  side  of  the  author’s  equation. 

Hugh  McLean,  Jr. 

Harvard  University 

^  John  Middleton  Murry.  The  Mystery  oj 
Keats.  London.  Peter  Nevill  Ltd.  1949. 
260  pages.  $3. 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  author’s 
Keats  and  Shakespeare.  Essendally  cridcal  in 
intention,  it  leans  heavily — too  heavily — upon 
biographical  materials  to  support  judgments  of 
the  work.  The  result  too  often  is  not  so  much 
criticism  as  strenuous  appreciation.  Out  of  Mr. 
Murray’s  love  for  the  man  he  is  determined 
to  create  the  transcendendy  great  poet.  What 
is  needed  here  is  more  critical  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  critic  and  his  poet. 

Nevertheless,  the  volume  is  provocative  and 
frequently  brilliant.  If  the  chapter  on  “Keats 
and  Milton”  is  something  less  than  fair  to 
Milton,  the  chapters  on  Wordsworth  and  on 
Blake  provide  illuminadng  insights  into 
Keat’s  mind  and  art.  Mr.  Murray  also  wresdes 
confidently  with  Keats’  “beauty”  and  “truth” 
and  settles  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  meaning 
of  the  enigmatic  tag  to  the  Ode  on  a  Grecian 
Urn.  Victor  A.  Elconin 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 

M  Selected  Writings  of  Bolivar.  Vicente 
Lecuna,  comp.,  Harold  A.  Bierck,  Jr.,  ed., 
Lewis  Bertrand,  tr.  2  vols.  New  York. 
Banco  de  Venezuela.  1951.  lii-j-822  pages, 
ill. 

English-speaking  scholars  in  many  fields  will 


X  Albert  J.  Guerard.  Andre  Gide.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University  Press. 
1951.  xvii-|-263  pages.  $4. 

Albert  Guerard  presents  to  us  a  melange  of 
psychoanalysis,  literary  criticism,  and  biog¬ 
raphy.  He  demonstrates  a  particular  need  in 
Gidc’s  case  for  considering  the  author’s  life 
and  works  simultaneously.  Guerard  analyzes 
and  criticizes  only  Gide’s  fictional  works,  with 
special  attention  to  some  early  ones,  Le  voyage 
d’Urien,  Les  nourritures  terrestres  and  L’im- 
moraliste. 

In  a  discussion  of  Les  faux-monnayeurs, 
Guerard  summarily  dismisses  a  point  of  de¬ 
parture  which  may  prove  very  interesting: 
that  this  novel  is  constructed  basically  like  a 
fugue.  A  lengthy  discussion  of  Gide’s  in¬ 
fluence  on  Jacques  Riviere  reaches  “a  largely 
negative  conclusion.”  The  approach  of  this 
work,  “a  certain  psychological  emphasis,”  is 
interesting  and  provides  a  basis  for  more  de¬ 
tailed  study.  C.  F.  Coates 

University  of  0\lahoma 

William  E.  Harkins.  The  Russian  Foll{^ 
Epos  in  Czech  Literature.  1800-1900.  New 
York.  King’s  Crown  Press.  1951.  ix-f-282 
pages.  $3.75. 

William  Harkins’  study  of  the  impact  of  the 
Russian  folk  epos  on  19th  century  Czech  lit¬ 
erature  is  a  dissertation  bearing  marks  of  the 
influence  of  the  author’s  former  professor 
Roman  Jakobson.  The  publication  testifies  to 
the  growing  and  serious  American  interest  in 
Slavic  studies.  The  author  realizes  that  the 
influence  of  byliny  was  due  to  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  contemporary  interest  in  folklore  and  to 
Czech  political  nationalism.  He  has  mastered 
all  the  manifold  and  detailed  material  of  his 
subject,  so  much  so  that  it  sometimes  eclipses 
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be  indebted  to  the  three  collaborators — an 
eminent  Venezuelan  Bolivarist,  an  American 
history  professor,  and  an  accomplished  trans¬ 
lator — for  this  handsome,  valuable,  and  com¬ 
prehensive  selection  of  documents  relating  to 
the  most  active  period  of  the  Liberator’s  life. 
The  compiler  has  carefully  selected  key  let¬ 
ters,  proclamations,  and  addresses  and  ar¬ 
ranged  them  chronologically  to  show  how  the 
idea  of  liberation  from  Spain  developed  in 
Bolivar’s  mind  and  how  he  carried  it  to  com¬ 
pletion  through  arduous  military  compaigns 
and  other  adversities.  Likewise  exemplified  in 
these  documents  are  Bolivar’s  penetrating  a- 
nalyses  of  Hispanic  America’s  political  failings 
and  his  vision  of  a  united  Gran  Colombia. 

The  editor  has  supplied  an  informative  in¬ 
troduction,  valuable  notes,  and  a  truly  exhaus¬ 
tive  index.  The  translation  is  excellent  idio¬ 
matic  English  yet  faithful  to  the  Spanish  orig¬ 
inal.  The  Banco  de  Venezuela  is  to  be  compli¬ 
mented  for  its  contributions  to  patriotism  and 
inter-American  understanding  in  sponsoring 
these  volumes — an  undertaking  only  too  sel¬ 
dom  engaged  in  by  institutions  of  its  nature. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

^  Ferenc  Kormendi.  ^ears  of  the  Eclipse. 

Lawrence  Wolfe,  tr.  Indianapolis.  Bobbs- 
Merrill.  1951.  352  pages.  $3.50. 

This  is  the  most  recent  work  of  the  well 
known  Hungarian  novelist  who  now  lives  in 
this  country.  He  depicts  here  the  hectic  and 
harrassed  life  of  the  Hungarian  refugees  from 
Hider  persecution  in  wartime  London.  Who¬ 
ever  has  had  the  slightest  inside  experience 
with  the  tribulations  of  a  typical  emigre  exist¬ 
ence  cannot  but  admire  the  ruthless  sagacity 
and  unbiased  lucidity  of  this  highly  realistic 
author. 

Kormendi  pitilessly  exposes  all  the  terrible 
weaknesses  of  his  fellow-emigrants;  thus  even 
the  most  intelligent  and  in  some  ways  lovable 
character,  the  intellectual  John  Halas,  emerges 
with  some  painful  moral  blots — let  alone  the 
other  frankly  despicable  main  figures  of  this 
absorbing  story.  The  underlying  thesis  of  this 
fearless  dissection  of  human  fraility  brings  out 
the  fact  that  the  awful  stress  of  the  desperate 
struggle  for  survival  inherent  in  emigrS  life 
must,  of  necessity,  unearth  the  darker  sides  of 
human  behavior.  Seen  from  this  angle,  the 
novel  may  be  liked  even  by  those  readers  who 
are  somewhat  irked  by  the  now  obsolete  cyn¬ 
icisms,  as  we  find  them  spread  throughout 
Somerset  Maugham’s  stories. 

Unfortunately,  the  author’s  style  is  spoiled 
by  a  clumsy  and  pedestrian  translation.  At  one 


jx)int,  the  traduttore-traditore  goes  so  far  as  to 
make  an  involuntary  joke  hardly  understand¬ 
able  to  an  Anglo-American  reader  (knowing 
neither  German  nor  Hungarian):  “and  as  she 
sat  in  her  chair  . . .  with  white  face  ...  it  was 
difficult  to  tell  whether  she  had  not  already 
given  up  the  ghost"\ 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
New  Yorf(^,  N.  Y. 

^  Martin  S.  Allwood,  ed.  20th  Century  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Poetry.  Mullsjo.  Marston  Hill 
(New  York.  Bonniers).  1950.  398  pages. 
An  extensive  collection  of  English  transla¬ 
tions  from  the  poetry  of  Denmark,  Finland, 
Iceland,  Norway,  and  Sweden  during  the  past 
fifty  years,  with  the  original  poems  in  some 
cases  included.  Representative  as  the  anthol¬ 
ogy  undeniably  is,  the  inclusion  or  exclusion 
of  certain  individual  poets  and  [xjems  will, 
nevertheless,  be  a  matter  of  personal  opinion. 
Generally,  the  translations,  which  are  by  many 
contributors,  are  competently  done,  although 
the  subjective  element  is  again  bound  to  enter 
into  such  evaluation.  The  short  introductions 
prefacing  the  selections  from  each  national 
literature  are  helpful,  and  the  biographical 
and  bibliographical  notes  contain  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  All  in  all,  a  commendable  intro¬ 
duction  to  recent  and  present-day  Scandi¬ 
navian  poetry,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
the  Faroe  Islands,  which  are  not  represented. 

Richard  Bec{ 
University  of  North  Dal^ota 

^  Salvador  de  Madariaga.  On  Hamlet.  Lon¬ 
don.  Hollis  &  Carter.  1948.  xii-j-130  pages. 
10/6. 

This  study  of  Shakespeare’s  tragedy — whether 
convincing  or  not — is  startlingly  different 
from  others.  The  author  goes  back  to  the 
sources,  Saxo  Grammaticus  and  Belleforest, 
for  some  of  his  proofs  and  for  the  rest  relies 
solely  on  his  own  interpretation  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  words. 

He  finds  Hamlet  an  egocentric,  a  thorough¬ 
ly  selfish  man,  who  thought  that  “all  was  per¬ 
missible  to  the  powerful  for  the  sake  of 
power.”  Other  persons  were  but  pawns  in  his 
game.  He  was  never  in  love  with  Ophelia. 
Ophelia  was  a  “flirt,”  a  fast  girl  “whose  model 
was  Ann  Boleyn.”  He  even  thinks  that  Ham¬ 
let  and  Ophelia  have  been  “in  intimate  re¬ 
lations.” 

While  the  author  considers  at  times  the 
theories  of  Bradley  and  Dover  Wilson,  he  ig¬ 
nores  the  interpretations  of  all  American  crit¬ 
ics  except  Stoll.  Sand  ford  Salyer 

University  of  Ol{lahoma 
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^  Giovanni  Papini,  Arclengo  Sotfici,  Piero 
Bargellini,  Giovanni  Spadolini.  Florence, 
Flower  of  the  World.  Adele  Pina  Vacchel- 
li,  Hilda  M.  R.  Cox,  trs.  Firenze.  L’Arco. 
1950.  317  pages  -j-  120  plates.  3,200  1. 

A  beautiful  and  well  balanced  study  of  the 
most  fascinating  center  of  Renaissance  culture, 
this  book  is  a  collector’s  item.  It  provides  a 
broad  and  rich  survey  of  Florentine  art,  liter¬ 
ature,  religion,  and  history.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  only  the  most  meager  reference  to 
Florentine  architecture  or  to  the  economic  and 
commercial  life  of  the  town  which  were  the 
very  essence  of  its  existence.  And  the  vast 
number  of  Florentines  who  crowd  these  pages 
produces  somewhat  the  impression  of  a  hur¬ 
ried  parade  in  which  a  Dante  or  a  Macchia- 
velli  attracts  hardly  more  notice  than  a  Guic¬ 
ciardini  or  a  Compagni.  This  gives  to  the 
book  somewhat  the  character  of  a  reference 
work,  although  it  lacks  an  index.  The  nu¬ 
merous  and  well  chosen  illustrations  add  to 
the  charm  of  a  beautiful  format.  Certainly  the 
merits  of  the  book  far  outweigh  any  technical 
flaws.  Howard  O.  Eaton 

University  of  Of{lahoma 

^  Hugo  Munsterberg.  Twentieth  Century 
Painting.  New  York.  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary.  1951.  xiii-|-102  pages  -j"  51  plates. 

$5. 

A  sound,  well  informed  survey  consisting  of  a 
biographical  and  historical  treatment  of  in¬ 
dividual  artists  within  the  framework  of  their 
stylistic  adherence.  About  one  fourth  of  the 
book  is  dedicated  to  American  painting. 
Matisse  and  Picasso  are  given  special  chapters 
yet  Braque,  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  ab¬ 
stract  art,  is  described  as  the  greatest  artist  of 
our  age.  Secondary  stars  like  Derain  or 
Vlaminck  are  merely  mentioned.  In  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  Expressionism,  Rouault,  Kokoschka, 
and  Beckmann  are  treated  most  extensively. 
The  only  evaluation  which  could  not  have  oc¬ 
curred  ten  years  ago  is  that  of  Rufino  Tamayo 
as  the  leading  American  artist  of  the  middle 
generation. 

None  of  the  important  names  of  American 
artists  are  missing  with  the  exception  of  Mark 
Tobey,  who  should  have  been  discussed  to¬ 
gether  with  Morris  Graves.  It  is  rightly  stated 
that  the  inclination  of  American  artists — or  at 
least  those  of  Eastern  European  or  Cierman 
extraction — is  toward  Expressionism. 

Two  of  the  artists  mentioned  among  the 
living  have  since  died:  Orozco  (1949)  and 
Beckmann  (1950).  Only  one  great  master  has 
been  omitted  from  the  discussion,  even  though 
he  painted  throughout  the  first  half  of  the 


century — Edvard  Munch.  His  style,  however, 
is  to  a  great  extent  conditioned  by  currents  of 
the  late  19th  century. 

Although  the  treatment  is  brief,  the  author 
is  an  understanding  observer  of  modern  art. 
The  full  page  illustrations,  well  chosen  and 
nearly  all  from  American  collections,  support 
the  text  agreeably.  Alfred  Neumeyer 

Mills  College 

^  Selma  Stern.  The  Court  few.  Philadelphia. 
Jewish  Publication  Society.  1950.  312 
pages..  $4. 

Selma  Stern  (Mrs.  Eugen  Taeubler)  is  emi¬ 
nent  both  as  novelist  and  as  scholarly  chron¬ 
icler  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  this  study  on  the 
Court  Jew  she  presents  a  strange  and  roman¬ 
tic  figure  who  has  occupied  historians  and 
novelists  since  his  comet-like  appearance  upon 
the  stage  of  history;  and  she  does  so  with  all 
the  mastery  at  her  disposal. 

The  book  is  a  study  to  investigate  the  effect 
of  changing  historical  relationships  on  the 
Jews;  the  Court  Jew,  who  emerged  out  of  the 
period  of  transition  of  court  absolutism  and  of 
mercantilism  or  early  capitalism,  marks  the 
transition  from  the  medieval  to  the  modern 
world.  He  was  the  financier  for  the  princely 
courts,  and  though  depended  upon  for  money 
and  credit  by  the  monarch,  was  himself  de¬ 
pendent  for  his  security  upon  the  whim  of  the 
ruler.  There  were  many  aspects  to  his  life,  and 
the  reader  will  gain  additional  insights  into 
the  developments  of  European  history  as  he 
follows  the  Jew  through  his  various  facets:  as  ' 
court  contractor,  commissary  agent,  master  of 
the  mint,  community  representative,  etc.  In 
the  life  of  men  like  Jew  Siiss  the  reader  sees 
the  Court  Jew  formed  and  created  by  the 
needs  of  his  time,  sees  him  fulfilling  his  func¬ 
tions  and,  as  the  need  for  him  abates,  sees 
him  remain  as  a  splendid  anachronism  of  the 
Baroque  period,  fighting  a  hopeless  fight, 
crushed  and  slowly  destroyed  by  tbe  same 
forces  that  created  him. 

Albert  Friedlander 
Hebrew  Union  College 

^  Frederick  L.  Jones,  ed.  Maria  Gisborne 
and  Edward  E.  Williams,  Shelley’s 
Friends:  Their  Journals  and  Letters.  Nor¬ 
man.  University  of  Oklahoma  Press.  1951. 
xvii-|-189  pages.  $3.75. 

This  volume,  which  is  required  reading  for 
those  interested  in  Shelley  and  his  times,  sup¬ 
plements  the  picture  presented  in  Professor 
Jones’s  previous  editions  of  Mary  Shelley’s 
letters  and  journals.  The  diaries,  as  one  would 
anticipate,  possess  more  vivid  interest  than  the 
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letters,  because  they  are  written  with  less  re¬ 
serve.  To  the  modern  reader,  aware  of  the 
fatal  outcome  of  Shelley’s  interest  in  his  boat, 
Williams’  journal  has  much  of  the  terrifying 
foreboding  of  a  Greek  tragedy — all  the  more 
effective  because  the  agents  are  completely  un¬ 
aware  of  their  impending  doom.  The  letters 
are  packed  with  interesting  detail  that  serves  to 
complete  one’s  knowledge  of  matters  hinted 
at  in  the  journals  or  in  other  works  dealing 
with  the  characters.  The  Gisbornes  and  Wil¬ 
liamses  emerge  as  figures  in  the  round,  not 
merely  part  of  the  background;  as  such,  their 
impact  upon  the  Shelleys  during  their  cli¬ 
mactic  days  is  more  clearly  discernible  than 
ever  before. 

Professor  Jones  has  again  done  a  workman¬ 
like  job  as  editor,  providing  a  bibliographical 
preface,  an  informative  biographical  intro¬ 
duction,  and  a  remarkably  complete  index. 

John  Paul  Pritchard 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  A.  Curtis  Wilgus,  ed.  The  Caribbean  at 
Mid-Century.  Gainesville.  University  of 
Florida  Press.  1951.  xxv-f-284  pages.  $4. 
As  the  one  responsible  for  the  Stanford  con¬ 
ferences  on  Latin  America,  this  reviewer  can 
appreciate  unusually  well  the  thought  and 
effort  which  Professor  A.  Curtis  Wilgus,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  School  of  Inter-American  Studies 
of  the  University  of  Florida,  has  devoted,  in 
collaboration  with  his  colleagues,  to  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  the  annual  conferences  on  the  Carib¬ 
bean  held  at  that  institution.  This  excellent 
volume  contains  the  papers  delivered  at  the 
first  of  these  conferences,  which  took  place  at 
Gainesville  on  December  7  to  9,  1950.  The  pa¬ 
pers  are  organized  in  six  parts,  the  subjects  of 
which  (together  with  the  speakers)  are  as 
follows: 

Inter-American  relations  of  the  Caribbean 
area  (Edward  H.  Miller,  Jr.,  and  Harry  F. 
Guggenheim);  Economic  and  geographical 
problems  (Raymond  E.  Crist,  Maynard 
Phelps,  Manuel  A. Mesa,  William  R.  Mizelle); 

K  M 


“ _ Allen  Lane,  young  editor  of  the  Penguin  Books, 

has  done  an  excellent  job  in  making  available  to  the 
public  reprints  of  the  very  best  books  at  only  a  shilling 
six  pence  per  copy  (about  21  cents).  These  reprints 
are  produced  with  as  much  care  and  artistry  as  the 
more  expensive  books.  As  a  result,  The  Iliad  is  a  best 
seller  in  England.” 

Andre  Maurois 
in  United  Nations  World 


Agricultural  problems  (Wilson  Popenoe 
Manuel  Elgueta,  Ramon  Colon-Torres);  So¬ 
ciological  and  anthropological  problems  (John 
Gillin,  Lowry  Nelson,  J.  M.  Cruxent);  Politi¬ 
cal  and  historical  problems  (Silvio  Zavala,  J. 
Lloyd  Mecham,  Lewis  Hanke);  Language 
and  literature  (Jorge  Manach,  John  Arm¬ 
strong  Crow,  German  Arciniegas,  Jose  An¬ 
tonio  Portuondo). 

While  the  conference  was  excellently 
planned  and  the  resultant  book  is  most  val¬ 
uable,  the  reader  is  left  with  a  serious  doubt: 
Does  the  Caribbean  area  really  exist  Here  the 
term  clearly  means  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  the  United  States  half 
of  the  gulf  omitted.  It  is  an  artificial  region, 
with,  as  Mr.  Gillin  points  out,  very  little  unity. 

Ronald  Hilton 
Stanford  University 

^  Robert  J.  Alexander.  The  Peron  Era.  New 
York.  Columbia  University  Press.  1951. 
x-1-239  pages.  $3.50. 

Mr.  Alexander  presents  a  clear  and  well  docu¬ 
mented  account  of  events  in  Argentina  since 
the  coup  d’etat  of  June  4,  1943.  It  is  a  frighten¬ 
ing  picture  of  how  a  clever  and  ambitious  man 
has  capitalized  on  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  masses  for  scKial  reform  to  gain  personal 
{Xjwer,  and  is  now  destroying  all  remnants  of 
political  democracy.  The  author  does  not  give 
as  much  credit  to  Sra.  Peron  as  many  do.  He 
also  shows  how  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  swinging  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  has  aided  Peron. 

The  most  significant  fact  is  that  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  shows  clearly  the  danger  of  peronismo 
— “the  implications  of  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  once-proud  Argentina  were  willing  to  sell 
their  liberty  for  supposed  economic  and  social 
benefits,’’  and  that  the  movement  may  not  be 
confined  to  Argentina  but  can  become  a 
“spearhead  of  the  reactionary  dictatorial  bloc 
among  American  nations.’’ 

Yvonne  J.  Harris 
Kirkwood,  Mo. 

a  M 

“Hugh  Walpole  .  .  .  once  said  to  me  that  if 
Aeschylus  had  known  Emily  [Ryerson]  he  would 
have  written  a  tragedy  about  her.” 

Beverly  Nichols  in  his 
Ail  /  Could  Never  Be 

David  Carver  has  been  elected  to  succeed  the  late 
Hermon  Quid  as  secretary  of  the  International  P.E.N. 
Club. 


Books  in  Various 

(For  other  Bookj  in  Various  Languages, 

M  Lorentz  Petersen.  M agister  Timeglas. 
K0benhavn.  Nyt  Nordisk  Forlag.  1950. 
237  pages.  10.75  kr. 

This  case  study  in  the  genesis  of  a  dictator¬ 
ship  is  set  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Master  Timeglas,  a  teacher  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral  school  at  Ribe,  gets  into  politics  after 
the  community  is  occupied  by  Duke  Abel. 
He  quickly  degenerates  from  a  man  of  culture 
and  a  rather  idealistic  statesman  to  a  politician 
of  the  Trujillo  variety.  His  sorry  end  is  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  Hitler’s,  and  his  spiritual  legacy 
is  one  that  no  free  man  will  cherish. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Vilhelm  La  Cour.  Danmart{^s  Historie 
1900-1945.  2  vols.  Kpbenhavn.  Berlingske. 
1950.  36  kr. 

The  story  of  twentieth  century  Denmark 
through  the  end  of  the  occupation  is  perhaps 
less  exciting  in  the  first  forty  years  than  in 
the  last  five.  Nevertheless,  the  solid  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  Danes  in  politics  as  well  as  gen¬ 
eral  cultural  activities  make  La  Cour’s  work 
one  of  the  more  important  chronicles  of  our 
time.  It  is  written  from  a  rather  distinctly 
personal  viewpoint  but  is  none  the  less  valu¬ 
able.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Kaj  Moltke.  Korea  \aemper.  Kpbenhavn. 

Frit.  1950.  136  pages.  6  kr. 

This  book  deserves  notice  less  for  the  author’s 
viewpoints  and  factual  data  than  as  a  resume 
of  the  Communist  justification  for  the  Korean 
aggression.  Briefly,  Moltke  argues  that  the 
South  Korean  government  was  completely  rot¬ 
ten  and  was  ready  to  succumb  to  the  forces 
of  the  “people’s  democracy.’’  Like  other  Com¬ 
munists  and  fellow  travelers,  Moltke  capital¬ 
izes  on  the  disagreements  among  the  Western 
powers  as  to  method  and  distorts  their  actual 
objectives.  Nevertheless,  this  sort  of  literature 
should  be  studied  more  carefully  than  it  seems 
to  be  by  those  who  make  our  foreign  policy. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Aage  H.  Kampp.  Faerperne.  Folt{  og  erh- 
verv.  K0bcnhavn.  Det  Danske  Forlag. 
1950.  112  pages.  4.50  kr. 

Few  modern  nations  have  been  so  successful 
as  the  Danes  in  the  administration  of  non- 


Languages 

see  ** Head-Liners”) 

metropolitan  areas,  and  this  circumstance  is 
clearly  reflected  in  this  volume  on  the  Faeroes. 
Flora,  fauna,  geology,  geography,  and  demog¬ 
raphy  of  the  little  archipelago  arc  discussed 
in  detail.  It  is  a  model  study  of  the  economic 
geography  of  a  small  and  isolated  jurisdiction. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Louis  de  Bourbon.  Het  negende  uur.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Meulenhoff.  1950.  75  pages. 
4.90  g. 

These  sonnets  and  other  poems  are  the  work 
of  a  sensitive  poet  whose  essentially  old  fash¬ 
ioned  romantic  approach  to  life  is  entirely  out 
of  line  with  most  contemporary  Dutch  poetry. 
Though  his  images  are  not  always  original, 
there  are  good  poems  in  the  collection. 

De  Bourbon,  who  claims  descent  from  Louis 
XVII,  seems  to  thrive  on  a  happy  past  and  to 
hope  for  a  better  future.  His  soul  moves  be¬ 
tween  devout  Catholicism  and  sensual  in¬ 
stincts.  In  his  Zelfportret  he  expresses  his  dis¬ 
satisfaction: 

“Ecn  levcn,  vol  herinnering  en  dromcn, 

Blijft  onbenut  cn  roeit  zichzclvc  uit, 

Hct  lost  zich  op  in  sombcrc  fantomcn.” 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

^  Victor  van  Vricsland.  Drievoudig  verweer. 
Amsterdam.  Querido.  1949.  239  pages. 
8.50  g. 

It  has  been  said,  and  with  fair  justification,  that 
van  Vriesland’s  poetry  suffers  from  too  much 
intcllectualism.  Certainly,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
recent  war,  his  inspiration  sprang  largely  from 
philosophical  conflicts  arising  in  his  mind 
rather  than  from  personal  experience,  though 
it  is  obvious  that  unhappy  love  has  given 
birth  to  several  poems.  His  painstaking  search 
for  a  philosophy  which  would  give  meaning 
to  his  life  led  him  to  embrace  concepts  closely 
approaching  the  Brahmanistic  idea  of  Nir¬ 
vana,  the  non-existence  of  reality.  But  van 
Vriesland  nowhere  calls  Brahmanism  by 
name,  and  in  his  later  poetry,  particularly  that 
published  since  the  war,  his  longing  for 
Nirvana  has  acquired  a  more  personal  touch. 
His  problems  have  become  not  only  problems 
of  the  mind  but  of  the  soul  as  well.  As  a  Jew 
he  was  long  in  constant  danger.  Yet  this  very 
thing  gave  his  poems  far  more  human,  more 
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personal,  and  more  powerful  literary  expres¬ 
sion.  They  remain  the  result  of  an  extremely 
despondent  personality.  But  besides  the  hope 
of  ultimate  oblivion,  which  he  recognizes  as 
unattainable  in  this  earthly  existence,  he  be¬ 
comes  resigned  to  life  by  the  very  power  of 
the  word,  of  poetry,  and  of  his  satisfaction 
in  writing  it. 

This  book  is  a  reissue  of  three  previous  col¬ 
lections:  V  oorwaardelij\  uitzicht  (1929), 
Herhalingsoefeningen  (1935),  and  Vooron- 
derzoe\  (1946),  to  which  a  few  new  poems 
have  been  added,  and  probably  constitutes  all 
the  important  poetic  work  of  the  author  from 
1911  to  1948.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 

Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Van  Dales  Nieuw  groot  woordenhoe\  der 
Nederlandse  taal.  C.  Kruyskamp,  J.  de 
Tollenaere,  eds.  ’s  Gravenhage.  Nijhoff. 
7th  ed.,  1950.  2,379  2<ol.  pages.  47.50  g. 
The  claim  that  this  seventh  edition  of  Van 
Dale’s  authoritative  dictionary  of  the  Dutch 
language  is  in  reality  a  new  work  is  justified. 
It  has  been  increased  about  one  fourth  by  the 
addition  of  thousands  of  new  words.  Archaic 
words  still  retained  in  the  6th  edition  have 
largely  been  removed,  so  that  the  dictionary  is 
a  record  of  the  living  language  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  those  parts  of  Belgium  where 
Dutch  is  the  language  of  the  majority  of  the 
population.  In  the  preface  the  compilers  give 
an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  status  of  Dutch 
in  Belgium  and  explain  the  principles  w'hich 
have  guided  them  in  including  words  from 
the  Southern  Netherlands. 

The  definitions  of  all  w'ords  have  been  care¬ 
fully  reconsidered  and  frequently  revised  to 
reflect  changes  in  their  meaning.  Afrikaans 
and  Frisian  words  have  usually  been  dropped, 
and  only  the  more  important  dialectical  words 
have  been  included.  However,  words  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Flemish-speaking  part  of  Belgium 
have  been  listed,  this  being  the  special  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  second  compiler.  Technical  and 
scientific  words  useful  to  the  lay  reader  have 
been  included. 

Entirely  new  features  are  a  short  outline  of 
the  spelling  rules  which  became  effective  in 
both  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium  on  May 
\,  1947,  the  indication  of  accented  syllables, 
and  special  lists  of  personalities  in  the  Bible 
and  from  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  and 
mythology.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 

Library  of  Congress 

^  Simo  Penttila.  Kohtaloni  f^olme  naista. 

Helsinki.  Otava.  1950.  263  pages. 

An  adventure  story  told  in  a  breezy  style,  this 


lxx)k  has  no  serious  literary  pretensions.  In 
quest  of  information  on  a  gang  of  interna¬ 
tional  racketeers,  Jussi  J.  James,  Helsinki 
newspaper  reporter,  is  caught  in  a  rapid 
stream  of  events  which  take  him  from  Stock¬ 
holm  to  Paris  to  Tangiers.  He  falls  in  love  en 
route  with  three  lieautiful  women  in  quick 
succession,  and  contributes  to  the  arrest  of  the 
leading  racketeers, 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Tennessee 

^  Lassi  Nummi,  Vuoripaimen.  Helsinki. 

Otava.  1949.  61  pages.  375  mk. 

This  third  book  of  poems  by  one  of  the  young 
writers  displays  a  lyrical  talent  of  limited 
power  and  range  but  of  authentic  quality.  A 
fresh  spontaneity  and  light-hearted  humor  en¬ 
livens  these  pastoral  effusions.  The  poems  do 
not  celebrate  the  Finnish  landscape.  The  shep¬ 
herd  has  in  his  flock  a  variety  of  exotic  l>easts 
from  gazelles  to  chamois,  and  the  scenery  con¬ 
tains  peach  blossoms  and  bamboo  trees  in¬ 
stead  of  birch  and  pine.  The  poet  has  gone  to 
Chinese  nature  poetry  for  his  inspiration. 
Despite  the  exoticism,  the  poetry  is  marked 
by  a  genuine  sincerity  and  naivete.  (It  sug¬ 
gests  that  with  all  the  difference  between  the 
syntax  of  Finnish  and  that  of  Chinese,  trans¬ 
lation  of  Chinese  poetry  into  Finnish  could  be 
highly  successful.) 

The  best  of  the  poems  is  one  called  “Rain 
in  the  Mountains,”  with  its  vivid  description 
of  the  rainstorm  and  the  headlong  but  joyful 
retreat  of  the  flocks.  Here  the  typographical 
arrangement  itself  seems  not  forced  but  a  nat¬ 
ural  expression  of  the  theme.  The  volume  is 
quite  appropriately  illustrated  by  Yki  Nummi 
with  drawings  in  Oriental  style. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Tennessee 

^  Photos  Giophylles.  Daidalea.  Athenai. 

Mavrides.  1950.  31  pages. 

This  small  volume,  like  so  much  of  modern 
Greek  poetry,  reflects  the  experiences  of  the 
Greek  people  during  the  war  and  their  love 
of  justice  and  of  freedom,  which  must  take 
precedence  over  devotion  to  pure  art.  The  very 
titles  of  the  poems,  often  w-ith  Biblical  texts, 
like  Sorrow  and  Joy,  Faith,  etc.,  reveal  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  things  of  the  spirit. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

^  Gyorgy  Remsey.  A  Boldogol^  Szigete. 
Budapest.  A  Spirituals  Miiveszek  Szo- 
vetsege.  n.d.  224  pages. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
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Robert  de  Lamennais,  the  French  philosopher, 
tried  to  harmonize  Christian  faith  with  So¬ 
cialist  tenets.  In  some  respects  the  ideological 
orientation  of  Gydrgy  Remsey,  the  Hungarian 
writer,  seems  in  tune  with  that  of  the  French 
thinker.  But  Remsey  is  a  poet  and  this  play 
proves  it.  He  has  the  vision  of  a  highly  imagi¬ 
native  person;  his  drama  (essentially  a  closet 
drama)  gives  added  proof  to  the  view  that  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  predicament  a  creative  in¬ 
dividual  finds  himself  in,  he  transforms  reality 
into  meaningfulness  with  the  help  of  intui¬ 
tion  and  expression. 

The  motivation  of  the  play  is  an  ardent  be¬ 
lief  in  and  urge  for  universal  peace.  The  ideal¬ 
ism  of  the  writer  reminds  us  of  Shelley  and 
other  western  European  Romanticists;  the 
horizon  of  his  work  projects  the  yearnings  of 
a  deeply  stirred  man  who  is  immune  to  racial, 
religious,  and  class  hatred.  Remsey  calls  his 
play  (the  English  title  would  be  “Happy 
Island”)  a  dream  narrative  in  eight  scenes.  He 
does  not  overstep  the  bounds  of  poetic  credi¬ 
bility;  his  versification  is  smooth  and  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  general  tone  of  the  play,  though 
occasionally  it  lacks  restraint.  It  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  for  this  dramatic  work  to  reach  the 
English-speaking  world,  especially  at  a  time 
when  Christopher  Fry  appeals  to  that  segment 
of  the  public  which  resents  the  neurosis  of 
materialism.  Joseph  Remenyi 

Western  Reserve  University 

S  Alexander  Code,  ed.  Interlingua-English 

Dictionary.  New  York.  Storm.  1951. 

lxiv-|-415  2<ol.  pages.  $5. 

- ,  Hugh  E.  Blair.  Interlingua.  A 

Grammar  of  the  International  Language. 

New  York.  Storm.  1951.  x-f-118  pages. 
$3.50. 

“II  es  un  characteristica  del  esser  human  que 
ille  es  nunquam  satisfacite  de  su  destino.” 
Interlingua  is  the  newest  of  the  200-odd  aux¬ 
iliary  languages  devised  for  better  understand¬ 
ing.  It  is  conceivably  the  simplest,  in  that  syn¬ 
tactically  it  follows  English  rather  than  Ro¬ 
mance  in  such  matters  as  non-agreement  and 
the  virtual  non-existence  of  the  subjunctive. 
The  lexical  basis,  however,  is  solidly  Latin. 
The  framers  face  frankly  the  fact  that  “the 
Romance  languages  comply  best  with  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  productive  radiation  of  interna¬ 
tional  words.”  Specifically,  a  word  is  accepted 
as  international  when  its  presence  is  attested 
in  at  least  three  of  the  following  language 
“units”:  Italian,  Spanish-Portuguese,  French- 
English,  and  (sometimes)  German-Russian. 
The  form  chosen  is  close  to  (or  identical  with) 


the  prototype.  Thus,  terra  is  better  than  terre 
or  tierra;  hodie  must  be  used  rather  than  hoy, 
hui,  or  oggi;  etc.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
courageous  editor  of  a  technical  periodical  will 
try  it  out;  we  suggest  that  it  deserves  consider¬ 
ation. 

Lawrence  Poston,  Jr. 

University  of  01{lahoma 

^  Spren  Seland.  20  norsl{e  dil^tere  gjenom 
15  aar.  Oslo.  Norsk  Bokhandler-Med- 
hjelper-Forening.  1950.  166  pages. 

This  survey  of  twenty  leading  or  representa¬ 
tive  Norwegian  authors  during  the  years 
1934-1949  is  a  welcome  supplement  to  the 
available  histories  of  Norwegian  literature, 
which  do  not  cover  that  period.  Primarily 
written  as  a  textbook,  this  clear  and  readable 
volume  will  also  be  found  highly  informative 
and  interesting  by  anyone  who,  mastering  the 
language,  wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with 
Norwegian  literature  of  the  past  few  years. 
Against  the  historical  and  cultural  back¬ 
ground  of  the  day,  the  author  goes  on  to  an¬ 
alyze  and  evaluate  the  works  of  the  writers 
included.  While  he  has  limited  himself  to 
only  twenty  of  these,  they  represent,  in  many 
respects,  both  the  high  level  and  the  various 
tendencies  of  present-day  Norwegian  literary 
production. 

Richard  Becf(^ 
University  of  North  Dakota 

Halldis  Moren  Vesaas.  Sven  Moren  og 
heimen  bans.  Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1951.  156 
pages  -f-  11  plates.  10  kr. 

A  poetess  who  writes  in  landsmal  has  written 
a  most  attractive  biography  of  her  father, 
Sven  Moren,  poet  and  proponent  of  landsmal. 
She  concentrates  on  his  psyche  rather  than  on 
his  actions.  Thus,  “his  home”  is  included  in 
the  title,  since  the  daughter  regards  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  hereditary  .farm  as  the  greatest 
factor  in  the  formation  of  her  father’s  char¬ 
acter. 

A  foreigner  may  be  forgiven  for  raising  a 
question  about  Sven  Moren’s  devotion  to 
landsmal.  This  was  not  native  to  him;  he  had 
to  learn  it.  Moreover  his  use  of  it  did  not  make 
him  sympathetic  to  striking  lumbermen 
whose  “native  woodnotes  wild”  are  presum¬ 
ably  landsmal.  Sven  Moren  himself  knew  no 
foreign  language  and  yet  he  has  helped  to 
saddle  two  Norwegian  languages  on  suffer¬ 
ing  gymnasiasts  who  have  to  study  German, 
English,  and  some  French  as  well. 

Leslie  F.  Smith 
University  of  Oklahoma 
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^  Chr.  A.  R.  Christensen,  jon  Lid,  eds. 
Familiebol^a.  Ver){et  om  virf{elighetens 
eventyr.  VI:  M-Pakjstan.  Oslo.  Aschehoug. 
1951.  560  2-col.  pages,  ill.  30  plates  + 
6  maps.  32.80  kr. 

This  is  a  volume  of  the  second  edition  of  a 
“Family  Book.”  The  work  may  be  described 
as  a  junior  encyclopaedia,  junior  more  with 
respect  to  length  than  to  the  level  of  intelli¬ 
gence  it  challenges.  Though  the  list  of  con¬ 
tributors  is  unexceptionable,  the  articles  are 
unsigned  and  the  bibliographies  short  and 
overwhelmingly  Scandinavian,  not  to  say 
Norwegian.  Dates  of  references  and  dates 
within  the  articles  show  how  accurately  this 
volume  has  been  brought  down  to  the  date  of 
printing. 

Somewhat  less  than  complete  approval,  per¬ 
haps,  is  due  the  practice  of  introducing  articles 
by  headlines.  Americans  will  be  surprised  to 
learn — from  a  typical  headline — that  Mont¬ 
gomery  is  “World  War  II’s  most  popular  gen¬ 
eral.”  Still,  if  you  add  the  Commonwealth’s 
population,  even  without  India  and  Pakistan, 
to  Norway’s  widow’s  mite  of  three  million,  it 
does  come  out  ahead  of  our  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million.  Leslie  F.  Smith 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Jorge  de  Lima.  Guerra  dentro  do  beco.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  A  Noite.  1950.  285  pages. 
Since  turning  to  the  novel  as  a  means  of  ex¬ 
pression,  the  Brazilian  poet  Jorge  de  Lima  has 
attempted  to  capture  some  of  the  anguish  and 
anxiety  of  life  which  he  had  already  repre¬ 
sented  symbolically  in  his  poetry.  This  novel 
is  the  story  of  a  group  of  young  people  whose 
lives  have  become  interwoven,  either  by  choice 
or  by  chance,  and  result  is  turmoil,  with  the 
lives  of  some  of  the  people  ending  in  destruc¬ 
tion  and  others  in  a  sort  of  temporary  salva¬ 
tion.  A  pessimistic  tone  implies  that  one’s 
search  within  oneself  is  never  completed  and 
rarely  progresses,  but  that  the  essential  an¬ 
guish  of  life  can  only  be  alleviated  by  such  a 
search.  The  language  in  many  places  is  that 
of  a  poet,  as  is  the  stylization  of  the  characters, 
the  latter  point  detracting  a  bit  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  aim  of  the  book. 

Gregory  Rabassa 
Columbia  University 

Eduardo  Pinheiro.  Guia  morfologico  da 
lingua  portuguesa.  Porto.  Simoes  Lopes, 
n.d.  128  pages.  14$. 

A  manual  of  Portuguese  grammar,  designed 
for  the  secondary  schools  of  Portugal,  which 
advanced  foreign  students  of  Portuguese  will 


find  very  useful.  The  book  is  divided  into  the 
following  sections:  grammatical  analysis,  in¬ 
flections,  etymology,  morphological  diction¬ 
ary,  and  exercises.  It  will  hardly  do  as  a  text 
for  foreign  students,  but  it  should  serve  ad¬ 
mirably  as  a  teacher’s  manual. 

Manoel  Cardozo 
The  Catholic  University  of  America 

^  Alceu  Amoroso  Lima.  Manhds  de  S. 
Louren^o.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Agir.  1950.  242 
pages,  ill.  50$. 

These  lyric  impressions  of  brief  snatches  of 
rural  life  garnered  over  a  period  of  years  on 
an  old  country  estate  not  far  from  Rio  con¬ 
stitute  Volume  28  of  the  “complete  works”  of 
Tristao  de  Athayde,  pen  name  of  Brazil’s  dis¬ 
tinguished  Catholic  critic.  The  author  has  re¬ 
peatedly  confessed  the  need  to  return  to  sim¬ 
ple,  authentic  living  shorn  of  the  artificiality 
and  glamour  of  urban  existence.  It  is  “among 
primitive  and  illiterate  folk  that  one  can  come 
face  to  face  with  the  living  image  of  C»od” . . . 
and  of  one’s  own  self.  The  old  woodcutter, 
whose  silent  observance  of  God’s  secret  will 
taught  him  that  his  nostalgic  sentimentality 
was  misplaced;  the  old  slave,  in  whom  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  crystalline  virtues  of 
goodness  and  true  loyalty;  the  nameless  vil¬ 
lager  of  Chico  Pereira  who  died  “because 
death  overtook  him”  and  for  whose  mourners 
“conformity  is  the  law  of  the  people  of  the 
soil,”  these  are  the  “unknown  soldiers”  of 
“indestructible,  authentic  rural  Brazil,”  these 
are  “the  purest  Christians  {Perhaps  ...  of  our 
Catholic  faith.” 

And  yet,  “a  vision  of  the  terrifying  reality 
of  rural  Brazil  is  the  saddest  spectacle  given 
man  to  behold.”  Political  Brazil  concentrates 
on  the  litoral,  unmindful  still  of  the  hinter¬ 
land  where  lie  her  future  and  her  true  wealth, 
material  and  human.  For  an  answer  to  her 
pressing  rural  problems  Brazil  must  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  mass  production,  whether  capitalist 
or  Communist  directed;  “the  only  solution  is 
the  development  of  small  land  ownership.” 

fohn  E.  Englekirk 
Tulane  University 

^  Stig  Carlson.  Mellanalder.  Stockholm. 
Norstedt  &  Soner.  1951.  86  pages,  6.75  kr. 
Axel  Liffner.  Semikolon.  Stockholm.  Bon- 
niers.  1951.  93  pages.  7.50  kr. 

Marianne  Linder.  De  roda  lutorna.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonniers.  1951.  104  pages.  7.50  kr. 
Ellen  Michelsen.  Dikter  frdn  ensamheten. 
Stockholm.  Frilansen.  1951.  100  pages. 
5.50  kr. 


Ulf  Palme.  Pappersdral{e.  Stockholm. 

Bonniers.  1951.  62  pages.  6  kr. 

Modern  Swedish  poetry  is  a  genre  of  many 
facets,  and  in  some  respects  it  is  showing  con¬ 
siderable  strength.  Stig  Carlson  is  consistently 
modern  in  his  outlook,  and  he  impresses  his 
readers  with  a  feeling  of  discouragement  at 
the  trend  of  the  times.  However,  he  is  not 
totally  pessimistic,  and  he  introduces  several 
notes  of  faith  in  humanity.  Axel  Liffner  is  a 
competent  young  poet  who  is  particularly 
significant  for  his  ability  to  balance  emotion 
and  reason.  Semicolon  is  a  book  of  permanent 
value.  Marianne  Linder,  another  debutante 
in  Swedish  poetry,  is  not  so  expert  in  idiom 
and  style  as  Liffner.  In  spite  of  occasional 
purple  patches,  De  roda  lutorna  seems  to  be 
primarily  an  experimental  book.  Neither  has 
Ellen  Michelsen  learned  many  of  the  rules  of 
poetic  self-restraint,  although  she  reveals  much 
fine  imagery  in  her  px)ems  about  people  as 


“Not  yet  thirty,  [Stig]  Dagcrman  is  the  wonder- 
child  on  the  Swedish  literary  scene  today.  When  he 
was  but  twenty-three,  in  1945,  his  first  novel,  Ormen 
(The  Serpent),  became  the  sensation  of  the  autumn 
book  season  in  Sweden.  Since  then,  he  has  written 
two  more  novels  ...  a  collection  of  short  stories  .  .  . 
an  incisive  analysis  of  certain  sides  of  post-World 
War  II  Germany  .  .  .  and  four  plays.  Swedish  critics 
have  been  impressed  not  alone,  nor  primarily,  by  the 
astonishing  bulk  of  this  production  by  such  a  young 
author,  but  rather  by  the  undeniable  originality  and 
power  of  the  production  .  .  .” 

Alrik  Gustafson  in  his  Scandinavian 
Plays  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

"Jewish  tradition  frowned  on  drama  as  a  frivolity. 
So  far  as  we  know,  there  had  never  been  a  Hebrew 
theater  in  Palestine  in  all  its  long  history,  nor  a  Jewish 
theater  in  any  language  of  the  Diaspora.  ...  In  the 
summer  of  1882,  the  first  performance  of  a  Yiddish 
play  in  this  country — Abraham  Goldfaden’s  Koldunya 
(“The  Witch”)  was  given  at  the  Turn  Hall  on  East 
Fourth  Street  in  New  York  City  ...  in  the  fall  of 
1876  in  Jassy,  Rumania  .  .  .  the  same  author  started 
the  first  Yiddish  theater  in  the  world.” 

W.  and  S.  Shach 
in  Commentary 

The  Bialik  Prizes  of  the  State  of  Israel  for  the 
year  1951  were  awarded  to  the  statesman,  publicist, 
and  historian  David  Ben  Gurion  and  to  the  writer 
Salman  Schneur. 

According  to  Hal  Lehrman’s  Israel'.  The  Beginning 
and  Tomorrow,  61  different  nationalities  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  present  citizenship  of  Israel. 
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well  as  places.  Ulf  Palme  has  a  facile  style, 
but  he  leaves  no  deep  impressions. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

Yngve  Bjornstam.  Dom  i  ungdomsmU. 
Stockholm.  Tiden.  1950.  221  pages.  7.50 
kr. 

Stockholm,  no  less  than  other  great  cities  of 
the  world,  has  its  problems  of  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency.  This  case  history  of  a  lad  appre¬ 
hended  for  various  crimes  tells  a  moving  story 
of  the  breakdown  of  family  morality,  the 
shortcomings  of  institutions  for  protection  of 
wayward  and  homeless  youth,  and  the  multi¬ 
farious  other  causes  of  crime  among  young 
boys.  It  is  an  authentic  and  effective  story, 
written  by  a  Stockholm  social  worker. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 


“It  is  now  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  post-war 
Italy  has  produced  and  is  still  producing  a  note¬ 
worthy  literary  revival.  In  fact,  some  people  have 
gone  as  far  as  to  call  it  a  veritable  reruissance.  ...  it 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  literary  output  in 
luly  since  the  end  of  the  last  war  has  been  impressive 
both  in  quality  and  in  quantity.” 

Carlo  L.  Golino  in 
The  Modern  Language  Forum 


“There  are  striking  analogies  between  Andre  Gide 
and  Par  Lagerkvist.  But  there  is  a  great  gulf  between 
the  two  .  .  .  Gide  is  a  cerebral,  very  French  type,  who 
faces  facts  imperturbably,  although  he  does  on  oc¬ 
casion  show  traces  of  agitation.  Lagerkvist  is  a  mar¬ 
velously  keen  analyst,  but  he  is  never  impassive  and 
he  is  never  too  much  the  intellectual  to  show  naive 
emotion.  But  they  are  strikingly  alike  in  what  may  be 
called  the  cynical  nobility  of  their  confessions.” 

Antonio  Espina  in  El  Tiempo 


“Paul  Fort  said  to  me  recently:  ‘Modern  poems  re¬ 
mind  me  of  foreign  poets  translating  their  verses  into 
French  prose.  We  have  known  since  the  time  of 
Homer  that  regular  verse  is  the  only  medium  which 
is  able  to  produce  mental  and  auditory  music.’  ” 

Eduardo  Aviles  Ramirez  in 
El  Tiempo 

“They  [publicity  directors]  would  like  to  see  more 
reviews  of  novels  which  give  the  reader  a  clear  idea 
of  what  the  book  b  about,  what  kind  of  people  the 
characters  are  and  what  kind  of  problems  face  them.” 

Publishers’  Weekly 
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Travel  Statistics 

On  April  7,  B.  A.’s  editor  returned  to  his 
desk  from  a  66-day  tour  of  Western  Europe. 
The  purpose  of  the  journey  was  to  discuss,  in 
face  to  face  interviews  with  authors,  critics 
and  scholars,  the  details  of  a  projected  survey 
of  the  situation  and  evolution  of  the  national 
literatures  in  various  countries  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  and  to  commission  experts 
to  write  for  publication  in  Booths  Abroad 
comprehensive  interpretative  studies  on  the 
development  of  modern  writing  in  their  re¬ 
spective  countries.  The  project  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation  on  the  occasion  of  our  periodical’s 
Silver  Jubilee. 

Countries  visited  during  this  blitz-trip  in¬ 
cluded  Eire,  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Saar, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden,  Germany,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugual, 
with  brief  stop-overs  in  Luxemburg,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  Tunisia.  Among  the  cities  visited 
were  Dublin,  London,  Paris,  Marseilles,  Aix- 
en-Provence,  Strasbourg,  Saarbriicken,  Brux¬ 
elles,  Amsterdam,  Stockholm,  Hamburg, 
Frankfurt,  Mainz,  Wiesbaden,  Darmstadt, 
Stuttgart,  Munich,  Vienna,  Zurich,  Geneva, 
Lausanne,  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  Madrid, 
and  Lisbon.  Besides  calling  on  many  pub¬ 
lishers,  B.  A.'s  editor  had  talks  with  hundreds 
of  authors,  among  whom — to  name  only  a 
few  for  each  country — were  Sean  O’Faolain, 
Frank  O’Connor,  Austin  Clarke,  Patrick 
Kavanagh,  Stephen  Spender,  Calder-Mar- 
shall,  Alan  Pryce-Jones,  Peter  de  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  Louis  Macneice,  Gabriel  Marcel,  Jules 
Romains,  Andre  Maurois,  Albert  Camus, 
Andre  Chamson,  Jean  Schlumberger,  J.  F. 
Angelloz,  Constant  Burniaux,  Lucien  Chris- 
tophe,  W.  L.  M.  E.  van  Leeuwen,  Alfred 
Kossman,  Ake  Runnquist,  Hans  Erich 
Nossak,  Ernst  Kreuder,  Hermann  Kasack, 
Walter  von  Molo,  Luise  Rinser,  Hans  Werner 
Richter,  Friedrich  Torberg,  Heimito  von 
Doderer,  Hans  Weigel,  Rudolf  Brunngraber, 
Max  Rychner,  Anne  Fontaine,  Denis  de 
Rougemont,  Dino  Buzzati,  Eugenio  Montale, 
Elio  Vittorini,  Riccardo  Bacchelli,  Ignazio 
Silone,  Elsa  Morante,  Emilio  Cecchi,  Alba  de 
Ccsp>edes,  Federico  Sainz  de  Robles,  Joao 
Caspar  Simoes,  Ferreira  de  Castro,  Fidelino 
de  Figueiredo,  Armand  Godoy,  and  many 
others. 


Publication  of  the  special  articles  on  Euro-  ' 
pean  writing  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  our  next 
issue. 


More  Birthday  Candles 

From  Sidney  B.  Fay 

Harvard  University 

Heartiest  congratulations  to  Booths  Abroad 
on  the  very  successful  completion  of  its  first 
twenty-five  years. 

Statistics  were  cited  a  few  years  ago  to  show 
that  ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  new  periodicals 
started  in  this  country  died  within  three 
years.  That  Boo\s  Abroad  was  not  struck 
down  by  this  high  mortality  rate  was  owing 
to  the  uniqueness  of  its  conception  and  to  the 
skill  and  wisdom  with  which  Professor  House 
carried  it  out  until  he  passed  over  the  active 
editorial  work  into  the  able  hands  of  Profes-  ! 
sor  Noth.  1 

To  me  Boo/{^s  Abroad  has  always  been  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  because  it  gives  a  quick  and 
reliable  brief  survey  of  so  many  foreign  books 
outside  my  own  special  field  of  modern  Euro- 
[lean  history.  In  historical  journals  I  can  find 
longer  critical  reviews  and  a  more  complete 
bibliography  of  historical  works,  though  I 
have  to  read  several  magazines  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  But  in  Booths  Abroad  there  are  reviews 
of  books  on  philosophy,  literature,  music, 
painting  and  other  subjects  that  are  import¬ 
ant  for  a  broad  view  of  history  but  which 
would  come  to  one’s  attention  only  by  going 
through  a  considerable  number  of  periodicals. 
Here  in  a  single  quarterly  one  is  very  con¬ 
veniently  introduced  to  a  wide  and  rich  pan-  > 
orama.  Because  the  editor  commendably  re¬ 
stricts  the  reviewer  to  a  very  short  review,  a 
large  number  of  books  can  be  noticed  in  each 
number.  I  like  also  the  short  introductory 
biographical  appreciations,  especially  when 
they  extend  beyond  the  purely  literary  hori¬ 
zon,  as  in  the  case  of  the  recent  admirable 
sketch  by  J.  H.  Michelet  of  the  Norwegian 
artist,  Edvard  Munch. 

In  its  broader  aspect  as  a  messenger  of  in¬ 
ternational  goodwill  and  understanding,  I 
am  sure  that  Boo/(s  Abroad  serves  a  valuable  i 
function  in  giving  intellectual  leaders  at  home  J 
and  abroad  a  better  and  more  sympathetic  • 
acquaintance  with  one  another,  thus  reducing  { 
to  some  extent  the  tensions  in  the  chaotic 
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world  of  today.  Long  may  it  continue  its  very 
useful  career,  so  that  its  editors  and  contrib¬ 
utors  after  another  twenty-five  years  may  look 
back  with  even  greater  pride  and  satisfaction 
than  they  do  today  at  the  close  of  the  first 
quarter-century. 

From  Noah  J.  Jacobs 

Frankfurt  a.M. 

We  can  live  without  books.  Many  people  do. 
The  newspaper  and  the  radio  have  taken  over 
the  impenetrable  province  of  the  mind,  over 
which  they  reign  like  despots.  And  now  tele¬ 
vision  threatens  to  invade  all  areas  of  life.  We 
calmly  submit  to  these  mind-forged  manacles 
because  they  relieve  us  of  thinking  and  the 
attendant  spiritual  pain.  They  fill  us  with  the 
torpor  of  assurance,  drug  us  into  acquiescence, 
and  then  throw  us  to  the  lions  of  propaganda. 

Of  course  we  can  live  without  books.  But 
what  a  depressing  prospect  to  lie  chained  to  a 
television  set  listening  to  a  joyless  procession 
of  comedians,  advertising,  and  the  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  “the  bitch-goddess  Success.”  A  book 
liberates  the  solitary  mind  and  helps  it  endure 
the  tedium  of  life.  It  isn’t  even  necessary  to 
read  the  books.  It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that 
they  are  being  written  and  published  and  that 
a  magazine  like  Boo\s  Abroad  is  devoted  to 
the  publication  of  information  about  books 
in  the  whole  world. 

Our  culture  is  founded  on  books.  They  are 
at  once  the  token  and  bond  which  unites  us 
in  one  continuous  humanity.  They  are  not 
only  the  record  of  the  spiritual  pilgrimage  of 
the  race  but  a  piece  of  witchcraft  which  trans¬ 
ports  us  to  a  dream  world  and  makes  us  all  a 
bit  mad  like  Don  Quixote,  who  was  a  great 
lover  of  lx)oks.  We  who  are  the  spiritual  heirs 
of  the  mad  knight  are  grateful  to  Booths 
Abroad  for  carrying  on  its  noble  work  in  this 
shrill  world  of  claptrap  and  wish  it  well  in 
the  uneasy  years  which  lie  ahead. 

From  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

1  started  to  write  for  B.  A.  in  1930,  a  time 
when  some  intellectuals  began  to  feel  warmly 
for  the  underpaid.  I  knew  then  what  every¬ 
one  knows  now,  that  the  working  man  can 
increase  his  pay  check  better  than  the  intel¬ 
lectual.  But  the  world  is  more  than  economy 
and  only  creative  men  make  it  possible  for  the 
common  man  to  live  as  well  as  he  does.  I  am 
glad  B.  A.  never  espoused  any  scKial  or  eco¬ 
nomic  cause.  Nor  did  it  try  to  appeal  to  the 
escapists,  as  many  literary  journals  do.  I  have 
no  objection  to  seeing  the  Duchess  of  St. 


Charnure  dance  with  her  dress  designer.  She 
is  an  attractive  model.  But  I  resent  the  world 
of  fake.  It  consists  of  “sets”  of  people  who 
“commute.”  They  pretend  to  know  and  own 
“bosses.”  The  men  are  excellent  chefs  and 
their  pictures  look  like  advertisements  for  gar¬ 
den  parties.  All  of  these  people  are  fond  of 
third-rate  British  authors  (they  write  so  well). 
These  people  can’t  be  real,  they  only  wish 
they  were.  They  are  pitiably  proud  of  their 
provincialism.  B.  A.  grew  apart  from  the  met- 
ro|X)litan  villages.  It  is  not  provincial.  Nor 
docs  it  condone  affectation.  Besides  the  New 
Yor}{er,  it  is  the  only  genuine  magazine  I 
know  in  America.  If  it  is  a  bit  homespun  at 
times,  the  cloth  has  worn  well. 

Its  editors  did  not  have  to  earn  money;  they 
could  let  their  contributors  have  their  say 
without  editing  their  personalities  out  of  ex¬ 
istence;  they  could  allow  for  a  variety  of  opin¬ 
ions.  The  marvel  is  that  they  actually  did 
what  they  could  do.  How  much  easier  would 
it  have  been  for  one  pretentious  pundit  to 
act  the  wise  man  who  decides  what  is  to  be 
good,  and  what  has  to  be  good  enough,  for 
all.  But  Roy  Temple  House  liked  people  and 
their  books.  He  could  therefore  create  that 
contagious  good  feeling  which  produced  an 
unending  variety  of  views  and  facts  on  all 
the  world’s  literature.  And  his  successor  even 
expanded  the  format! 

As  a  reader  I  know  that  I  will  find  intel¬ 
ligent  reviews  or  at  least  reviews  by  intelli¬ 
gent  men.  Some  of  these  I  have  learned  to 
like  as  I  picture  them  from  their  contributions. 
The  pleasant  feeling  that  envelops  me  as  I 
read  every  new  issue  from  cover  to  cover  has 
actually  a  moral  quality.  It  comes  from  that 
spirit  of  genuineness  that  blows  happily 
through  the  leaves  of  Boof^s  Abroad  and  that 
was  once  considered  characteristically  Ameri¬ 
can.  When  will  we  have  a  counterpart  of  like 
caliber,  Bookj  At  Home? 

From  B.  Q.  Morgan 

Stanford,  Calif. 

Others  are  likely  to  stress  the  satisfactions  of 
a  reader  of  such  a  periodical  as  this,  and  I  hope 
that  many  will  do  so.  As  for  me,  I  voice  the 
sentiments  of  many  and  perhaps  all  the  re¬ 
viewers  for  this  magazine  in  saying  that  my 
debt  to  Roy  Temple  House  and  to  Boo\s 
Abroad  is  so  great  that  I  can  hardly  find  a 
measure  for  it. 

On  the  one  hand,  I  think  of  the  steady 
stream  of  books — in  some  years  averaging  one 
per  week — which  flowed  to  me  out  of  House’s 
office,  forcing  me  to  enjoy  such  a  wide  range 
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of  intellectual  substance  and  artistic  form  as 
I  should  never  have  achieved  on  my  own  in¬ 
itiative.  For  in  some  of  those  years  I  literally 
had  more  to  do  than  could  be  done,  and  it  re¬ 
quired  a  strong  effort  of  the  will  to  thrust 
aside  urgent  commitments  and  give  the  re¬ 
view  book  its  due  precedence.  (I  consider  that 
a  reviewer  is  false  to  his  trust  who  does  not 
expedite  his  work  to  the  utmost.)  I  think  the 
records  will  show  that  I  seldom  failed  to  send 
off  my  review  within  a  week  of  my  receipt 
of  the  book.  My  reward  for  this  was  more 
books,  of  course,  for  I  am  sure  that  House 
valued  especially  the  reviewers  who  gave  him 
prompt  service.  I  owe  many  a  precious  hour 
and  many  an  enriching  experience  to  the 
books  which  House  sent  into  my  hands  and 
into  my  soul. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  even  more 
important  aspect  of  the  practice  in  reviewing 
which  I  gained,  and  which  has  enriched  me 
in  a  different  way.  The  task  of  finding  some¬ 
thing  worth  while  to  say  about  a  book  in  few 
words  is  one  which  calls  for  a  highly  con¬ 
centrated  mental  effort.  If  you  are  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  your  author  and  his  work,  you  must 
be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  find  the  signifi¬ 
cant  thought,  the  crucial  turn  in  the  action, 
the  permanent  message  which  it  conveys.  And 
when  you  have  found  these  things,  you  must 
be  at  pains  to  waste  no  words  in  passing  your 
insights  on  to  your  readers.  (Conversely,  if 
there  are  no  such  merits  in  the  book,  you  must 
see  that  too,  and  find  ways  of  saying  so  with¬ 
out  undue  severity.  For  a  book  is  like  a  child, 
and  no  parent  likes  to  see  his  offspring 
scorned.) 

I  learned  to  read  with  mental  pencil  in 
hand,  so  to  speak,  and  to  relive  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  creative  process  as  it  took  shape  in  the 
author’s  mind.  My  reading  of  all  books,  and 
consequently  my  interpretation  of  literature 
to  my  students,  has  profited  immeasurably  by 
the  critical  approach  which  my  reviewing 
called  for.  It  would  be  an  admirable  thing,  I 
think,  if  every  budding  teacher  of  literature 
were  to  serve  for  a  time  as  apprentice-reviewer 
to  Booths  Abroad. 

From  Karl  O.  Paetel 

Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

I  remember  it  quite  well,  indeed.  It  happened 
by  coincidence  that  I  received  my  first  issue 
of  Boo\s  Abroad  the  very  same  day  a  rather 
illuminating  article  was  published  in  a  fairly 
well-known  New  York  paper.  This  article  ex¬ 
plained  that  Grimm’s  fairy  tales  reveal  quite 
clearly  the  entire  cruelty  hidden  in  the  Ger¬ 


man  Voll{sseele,  as  well  as  the  typical  Teutonic 
sadism  which  logically  had  to  culminate  even¬ 
tually  in  the  gas  chambers  of  Auschwitz.  The 
author  objected  vehemently  to  a  translation 
of  Grimm’s  stories  which  would  result  in¬ 
evitably  in  a  poisoning  of  American  children’s 
souls.  (Might  he  possibly  have  meant  the  in¬ 
violate  souls  which  were  raised  on  the  purity 
of  the  Mother  Goose  Rhymes?)  It  was  about 
the  same  time  that  another  well-known  lit¬ 
erary  critic  had  pointed  out  that  the  Shakes¬ 
peare  translation  by  Schlegel-Tieck  demon¬ 
strates  without  doubt  that  the  barbarism  of  the 
German  language  is  on  an  equal  level  with 
the  barbaric  concepts  of  German  warfare  and 
history. 

I  hesitated  between  laughter  and  bitterness. 

While  reading  Boo\s  Abroad  with  increas¬ 
ing  interest  I  realized  that  the  above  opinions 
rated  but  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  I  under¬ 
stood  that  the  real  literary  critical  analysis  in 
the  U.S.A.  can  be  found  in  this  type  of  pub¬ 
lication  but  not  in  newspaper  essays.  There 
are  many  reasons  to  be  grateful  to  Boohs 
Abroad  for  its  contribution  to  the  works  of 
contemporary  literature.  The  German  writers 
in  exile  have  a  special  one.  Booths  Abroad  put 
its  pages  at  the  disposal  of  the  homeless.  Our 
work  was  discussed  there  objectively  and  free 
from  any  bias.  The  poetry  and  language  of  our 
native  land  were  always  appreciated  as  part 
of  the  greater  European  cultural  community, 
independent  from  political  occurrences,  and 
they  were  accepted  as  such.  The  German  po¬ 
litical  and  literary  exiles  have  ample  reason 
to  thank  the  magazine  and  its  editors  and  to 
offer  them  their  l>est  wishes  for  the  future. 

From  Stanley  T.  Williams 

Yale  University 

Many  years  ago  Matthew  Arnold  spoke  of  his 
dream  of  a  “federated  literature.’’  Is  this  not 
the  aim  of  Bool{s  Abroad?  Today  the  desire 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  is  to  comprehend 
each  other,  and  many  of  them  now  realize  that 
the  most  effective  way  to  achieve  this  end  is 
to  understand  the  literatures  of  other  nations. 
Once  in  Mexico  City  I  saw  a  room  filled  with 
the  translations  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  all  countries,  and  this  seemed  to  me 
a  symbol  of  the  hopes  of  mankind.  Literature 
is  a  better  channel  than  history,  for  in  liter¬ 
ature  is  mirrored  the  actual  human  being, 
with  all  his  hopes  and  fears  and  idiosyncrasies. 

We  must  have  a  “federated”  world  and  the 
first  step  is  a  “federated  literature,”  that  is, 
we  must  understand  the  relations  of  these  dif¬ 
ferent  literatures.  Now  both  on  the  cultural 
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level  and  on  the  deeper  spiritual  level,  of 
which  the  former  is  a  product,  Boo1{s  Abroad 
has  been  and  will  (I  hope)  continue  to  be  of 
incalculable  value.  In  reviewing  for  this  mag¬ 
azine  books  written  in  German  and  French, 
books  about  other  countries,  books  written  in 
English  for  Continental  readers  I  have  felt 
this  strong  desire  of  writers  to  reach  the  minds 
not  merely  of  their  own  compatriots  but  the 
minds  of  other  peoples.  I  have  felt,  too,  the 
richness  of  the  approach,  let  us  say,  of  a 
Frenchman  to  contemporary  American  liter¬ 
ature,  for  he  brings  to  it  comparisons  and 
frames  of  reference  from  his  own  literature 
impossible  for  an  American.  If  this  is  so  in 
this  example,  in  the  Franco-American  intel¬ 
lectual  relationship,  it  is  equally  true  in  the 
relationships  of  other  writers  and  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

I  respect  Booths  Abroad  for  making  these 
relationships  more  possible.  I  respect  it  also 
because  it  serves  more  than  contemporary  liter¬ 
ature.  It  is  true  that  a  German  may  learn  much 
of  America  from  the  novels  of  Faulkner,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  he  may  from  this  very 
novelist  obtain  a  warped  view  of  the  strange 
country  across  the  Atlantic  if  he  does  not  rec¬ 
ognize  the  continuing  tradition  in  Faulkner  of 
Mark  Twain,  of  Melville,  and  other  writers. 
To  understand  the  literatures  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  it  is  not  enough  to  be  fascinated  by  some 
modern  writer  who  excites  and  appeals.  We 
must  know  the  past  literary  tradition  of  the 
country  as  well.  We  must  know  the  great 
classics  of  the  past  in  each  literature,  which 
represent  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  not 
merely  the  latest  poet  of  our  own  time.  It  is 
because  Boof(s  Abroad  stands  for  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  too,  that  I  support  it.  When  it  fails  to 
do  so,  I  shall  withdraw  my  support  and  my 
interest.  Booths  Abroad  will  aim  to  create  the 
“federated”  literature  by  acquainting  all  of  us 
not  merely  with  Virginia  Wolfe,  but  with 
Shakespeare;  not  merely  wdth  Ricardo  LeeSn, 
but  Cervantes;  not  merely  with  Thomas 
Mann,  but  with  Goethe. 

Anyone  who  has  taught  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  knows  how  valuable  Bool{s  Abroad  is  in 
Euro|ie  and  anyone  who  toils  at  home  knows 
the  stimulus  and  refreshment  that  it  gives  in 
its  perspectives  of  European  literatures. 

From  Benj.  M.  Woodbridge 

Reed  College 

^oo\s  Abroad  a  quarter  of  a  century  old!  That 
makes  some  of  us  shrink  from  looking  in  the 
mirror,  but  w’e  find  consolation  in  the  hope 
that  we  may  have  contributed  a  mite  to  its 


evolution.  And  we  rejoice  that  its  creator  is 
a  witness  and  can  still  contribute  largely  to 
its  mission.  His  aim  was  to  offer  opportunity 
for  the  exposition  of  the  attitudes  and  ideals 
of  foreign  peoples;  incidentally  he  inculcated 
in  his  staff  international  tolerance  and  cour¬ 
tesy.  I  remember  that  once  during  the  war  I 
gave,  vent  to  violent  expression  of  feeling. 
House  remonstrated  “We  shall  all  regret  this 
someday.” 

The  first  numbers  of  Boobs  Abroad  were 
awaiting  me  on  my  return  from  Belgium. 
They  were  small  pamphlets  but  it  was  not 
difficult  to  foresee  lusty  growth.  The  cordial 
reception  given  to  my  first  sketch — the  pres¬ 
entation  of  a  Belgian  novelist  little  known  in 
America — made  me  believe  I  had  found  a 
potent  ally;  that  impression  has  been  steadily 
confirmed.  Belgian  gratitude  is  proven  by  the 
ever  increasing  flow  of  volumes  sent  for  notice 
in  Boobs  Abroad  and  deposited  in  our  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Belgica. 

For  years  the  review  was  distributed  gratis; 
finally  a  nominal  charge  was  made  after  in¬ 
sistence  by  the  beneficiaries.  That  fact  is  a 
tangible  proof  of  the  idealism  of  the  founder 
and  of  the  sponsoring  university.  It  should  not 
pass  unnoticed.  Today  no  self-respecting  li¬ 
brary  can  dispense  with  Boobs  Abroad. 

At  the  start  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  ar¬ 
ticles  or  reviews  in  French,  German  or  Span¬ 
ish.  Today  all  are  in  English — probably  a  wise 
change  as  the  review  goes  to  an  ever-widening 
circle  of  readers,  and  interest  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  as  such  is  declining.  At  least  the  temper 
of  world-wide  literature  may  be  brought  to  a 
large  public. 

Occasionally  the  editorial  policy  has  been 
taxed  with  too  generous  hospitality:  let  us 
have  an  anthology  and  reviews  of  adequate 
length,  say  some.  To  meet  the  criticism  a  sec¬ 
tion  under  the  rubic  Head-Liners  was  intro¬ 
duced.  Doubtless  there  never  will  be  unani¬ 
mous  agreement  as  to  just  what  titles  should 
be  included  here,  yet  all  must  agree  that  it 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  often  a 
task  to  do  justice  in  the  limits  allowed  but  at 
least  critics  are  obliged  to  seek  the  essence.  No 
editor  can  pretend  to  judge  of  the  absolute 
merit  of  books  on  sight;  besides,  warning  may 
be  as  salutary  as  encomium.  Personally  I  must 
congratulate  our  leader  on  his  acumen  in  the 
choice  of  reviews.  From  the  start  there  have 
been  lead  articles  on  significant  writers  or 
trends.  I  am  not  certain  that  the  space  now 
used  to  give  prominence  to  the  names  of  con¬ 
tributors  of  briefs  is  a  happy  innovation.  More 
welcome  is  the  enlarged  section  cataloguing 
Periodicals  at  Large. 
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In  closing  I  would  congratulate  Boo/{s 
Abroad,  its  sponsoring  university,  and  its  read¬ 
ers  on  the  choice  of  the  second  editor.  He  is 
carrying  on  gloriously  the  spirit  of  the 
founder. 

Correspondence 

Dear  Sir: 

Baron  Leopold  von  Andrian-Werburg,  an 
Austrian  poet  and  statesman,  died  on  No¬ 
vember  17,  1951,  in  Fribourg,  at  the  age  of 
76  years.  Born  in  Vienna  in  1875,  he  was 
known  in  his  youth  for  his  early  prose  work 
Der  Garten  der  Erkenntnis  and  his  early 
poems  partly  published  in  Stefan  George’s 
Blatter  jiir  die  Kunst.  He  was  a  close  friend  of 
Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal.  In  later  years  he 
was  better  known  as  an  Austrian  diplomat, 
ambassador,  statesman,  and  Gouverneur  ot 
Poland  in  World  War  I.  He  retired  with  the 
abdication  of  the  Hapsburgs  and  turned  to 
religious  philosophy  and  the  cultural  history 
of  Austria.  .  .  .  He  fought  actively  for  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Austria,  and  had  to  go  into 
exile  when  the  Nazis  overran  his  country. 
After  several  years  in  Brazil  during  World 
War  II  he  returned  to  Europe  and  saw  his 
native  country  again  in  1950. 

An  extended  and  valuable  correspondence 
must  exist  with  many  literary  and  political 

If  If 

'I'hc  Fellows  of  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Letters  held  their  annual  meeting  at  the  Library 
on  February  29  and  March  1.  Their  two  main  func¬ 
tions  are:  to  advise  the  Library  concerning  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  national  collections  in  American  let¬ 
ters,  and  to  help  the  Library  maintain  a  close,  personal 
relationship  with  the  men  and  women  who,  by  schol¬ 
arship  or  by  literary  criticism  and  composition,  are 
endeavoring  to  keep  alive  the  tradition  represented  in 
these  collections.  Among  the  Fellows  are  Robert  Penn 
Warren,  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  Paul  Green,  Richard 
P.  Blackmur,  Cleanth  Brooks,  William  Carlos  Wil¬ 
liams,  Lconic  Adams,  W,  H.  Auden,  Katherine  Gar¬ 
rison  Chapin,  and  Karl  Shapiro. 

“Since  the  end  of  the  war  poets  in  Great  Britain 
have  possibly  received,  directly  or  indirectly,  more  of¬ 
ficial  encouragement  than  at  any  period  since  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.  The  typical  English  poet,  of  some 
reputation,  in  his  thirties  or  forties,  has  to-day  prob¬ 
ably  been  absorbed  either  into  the  cultural  side  of 
administration  or  the  administrative  side  of  culture; 
he  plans  lecture  courses  on  folk-dancing  in  Timbuctoo 
or  produces  dramatized  features  on  the  rise  of  the 
wool  trade  for  the  B.B.C.  He  has  destroyed  the  myth 
of  the  poet  as  an  unpractical  dreamer,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  may  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  how  to  dream.” 

The  [London]  Times  Literary  Supplement 


figures  of  our  time.  With  the  intention  of 
erecting  a  worthy  monument  to  the  late  poet 
and  statesman  these  documents  will  be  col- 
lected  and  edited. 

Having  been  named  executor  of  Baron 
Andrian’s  literary  estate,  I  would  appreciate 
getting  in  touch  with  friends  of  the  deceased 
and  owners  of  letters,  in  order  to  receive  the 
originals  or  copies  for  the  archive  planned  in 
Liechtenstein;  also  other  news  about  his  last 
years  will  be  welcomed,  as  well  as  names  of 
other  recipients  of  letters. 

Dr.  Walter  H.  Perl 
c/o  Seeger  256  Schaan 
Fiirstentum  Liechtenstein 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  preparing  a  book  on  the  press  in  west¬ 
ern  Europe.  Without  doubt,  some  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  this  publication  have  collected  material 
on  this  subject  (newspaper  clippings,  e.xcerpts 
from  periodicals  and  books).  The  reader  is 
requested  to  furnish  as  much  bibliographical 
information  as  possible  (author,  name  of  pe¬ 
riodical  or  publishing  house,  page  reference, 
pkace  and  year  of  publication).  I  shall  lie  grate¬ 
ful  for  all  possible  contributions. 

Walter  Leifer 
Paderborn,  i.Westf. 

Geroldstr.  37 
Germany 

If  If 

“Mr.  [Christopher]  Fry  is  not  a  dramatist  to  keep 
his  feet  on  the  sober  earth.  His  fancy  is  never  still.  It 
is  sudden  in  its  twists  and  arrowlike  in  its  flights.  A 
play  by  him  is  not  so  much  a  play  as  it  is  what  he  calls 
‘an  act  of  poetry.’  The  fun  comes  from  his  saying  the 
usual  thing  in  the  unusual  way.  .  .  .  Mr.  Fry  is  not 
only  writing  but  overwriting  shamelessly,  deliriously, 
ecstatically.  He  knows  this  as  well  as  we  do.  .  .  .  Far 
worse  than  suffering  verbally  from  too  much  of  a 
muchness,  Venus  Observed  ends  up  by  suffering  hu¬ 
manly  from  too  much  of  a  littleness.  Its  brightness 
cannot  hide  its  emptiness,  and  that  emptiness  finally 
becomes  enervating.”  John  Mason  Brown 

in  Saturday  Review  of  Literature 

The  Publishers’  Weekly  of  February  23,  1952,  con¬ 
tains  an  article  on  book  promotion  in  France.  The 
gist  of  it  is  that  the  French  are  doing  an  intelligent  job 
in  that  direction.  We  quote  one  thought-provoking 
statement:  “The  not  so  secret  formula  of  success  was 
an  appeal  directly  to  the  individual,  emphasizing  the 
personal  profit  and  enjoyment  to  be  got  out  of  book 
reading  rather  than  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  Joneses 
or  any  other  scKial  group.”  Two  methods  of  promotion 
were  posters  made  by  the  top-notch  Parisian  advertb- 
ing  artist  Lucien  Lorelle  and  a  postage  cancellation 
which  carries  the  message,  “Aujourd’hui  achetez  un 
livre.” 


Periodicals  at  Large 


French 

Les  Annales  Conferencia.  LVIII:H. — Rene  Lalou  on 
Claude  Aveline;  Dussane  on  the  premise  of  mi¬ 
santhrope. 

Annales  de  Geographie.  LX;322. — Les  terroirs  tropi- 
caux  d’Afrique,  J.  Richard-Molard. 

Annales  de  I'lnstitut  d’ttudes  Occitanes.  No.  8. — 
Henri  Gutter  on  Occitanian  substrata. 

le  bayou.  XVI :49. — Im  conference,  Andre  Lebois. 

U  Bulletin  des  Uttres.  XTII:133,  X1V:134,  135.— 
LfS  plus  beaux  litres  du  XIX^  sibcle,  Les  Dix. — Same 
(cont.). — Gide,  eveilleur  d’dmes?  Henri  Rambaud; 
Jaco  on  Mauriac  and  Cocteau;  Debidour  on  Camus’s 
L'homme  revolte. 

Cahiers  du  Sttd.  XXXVIII  ;308,  309. — Special  sec¬ 
tion  Langage  et  pohie  chez  Dante. — Section  on  the 
millennium  of  Gregory  of  Narek,  Armenian  poet;  Ber¬ 
nard  Dort  on  Melville. 

Critique.  Nos.  55,  56,  57,  58. — Georges  Bataille  on 
L’homme  revolte  by  Albert  Camus. — /.  /.  Rousseau 
et  sa  politique,  Eric  Weil;  Georges  Bataille  (concl.). — 
Georges  Bataille  on  Maurice  Blanchot;  Claude  David 
on  Simplicissimus. — Kafl{a  et  I’exigence  de  I'oeuvre, 
Maurice  Blanchot. 

Documents.  1951:12,  1952:1,  2. — Michel  Guervel 
on  Hans  Werner  Richter’/  Sie  fielen  aus  Gottes  Hand. 
— La  presse  d'Allemagne  occidentale,  Jakob  Laubach. 
— Presence  de  Bertolt  Brecht,  Rene  Wint7xn. 

Esprit.  XIX:12,  XX:1,  2,  3. — Verite  et  mensonge, 
Paul  Ricoeur. — Poemes  spirituels,  Paul-Louis  Lands- 
berg;  Jean  Lacroix  on  P.-L.  Landsberg. — Special  issue 
Le  proletariat  nord-africain  en  France. — fean  Cayrol  et 
ses  romans,  Roland  Barthes. 

Etudes.  Janvier,  Fevrier,  Mars  1952. — "L’homme 
revolte"  d' Albert  Camus,  A.  Blanchet;  Chronique  des 
prix  litteraires,  Louis  Barjon. — Pierre  Lorson  on  Elisa¬ 
beth  Langgasser;  Robert  Bose  on  the  social  theme  in 
recent  Italian  literature. — Paul  Claudel,  Francis 
Jammes,  Gabriel  Frizeau,  Andre  Blanchet;  Reforma- 
teurs  et  profanateurs,  L.  Barjon. 

Les  Etudes  Classiques.  XIX :4,  XX:  1. — Le  reveille- 
matin  d’Aristote,  P.  Moraux;  En  marge  d'une  recente 
edition  d'Euripide,  P.-O.  Graillet;  L'humanisme  de 
Saint-Exupery,  J.  Sonet. — Deux  pages  poetiques  de 
Platon,  A.  Vanhoye. 

Les  Etudes  Philosophiques.  VI:2-3. — Tributes  to 
the  late  Louis  Lavelle;  Connaissance  surnaturelle  et 
obeissance  chez  Simone  Weil,  D.  Dreyfus;  Essence  et 
existence  chez  Sartre,  J.  Ecole. 

Federation.  VIII :83,  84,  85-86. — De  l’homme  jan- 
seniste  i  I’homme-masse,  Maxime  Leroy. — Liberte 
d’opinion  et  lumibre  naturelle,  Bertrand  de  Jouvenel. — 
L’avenir  de  I’Europe,  Otto  de  Habsbourg. 

France-Asie.  V’lI:66-67. — Stories  from  Viet-Nam, 
India,  China  and  Japan:  Studies  on  Viet-Nam. 


L’Hellenisme  Contemporain.  V:6. — Articles  on  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  Greek  life  and  culture. 

Hommes  et  Mondes.  VII:66,  67,  68. — Amphitryon: 
Molibre  ou  Corneille?  Henry  Poulaille;  Rene  Lalou  on 
Julien  Gracq,  Robert  Margerit,  Anne  de  Tourville, 
Raymond  Las  Vergnas,  Pierre  Moinot. — Civilisation 
moderne  et  civilisations  antiques,  Louis  Marlio;  Rene 
Lalou  on  Camus’s  L’homme  revoke. — Le  plaisir  et 
la  peur,  Henry  de  Montherlant. 

id.  11:5,  6. — Humor  and  poetry,  brief  sketches  and 
epigrams. — Short  sketches  and  surrealistic  poems; 
loose-leaf  form. 

Les  Ijtngues  Modernes.  XLVI:1,  2. — Heine  et 
Sainte-Beuve,  J.  Dresch;  L'actualite  de  Spengler,  E. 
Seauve. — Des  langues  et  des  hommes,  G.  Davy. 

Les  Lettres  Romanes.  VI  :1. — Im  date  de  compo¬ 
sition  des  "Memoires  sur  les  Grands-fours  d’ Auvergne" 
et  le  silence  de  Flechier,  A.  Prioult;  Un  disciple 
espagnol  de  Thomas  h  Kempis:  Diego  de  Estella 
(cont.),  P.  Groult;  Paul  Claudel  et  AndrS  Gide,  J. 
Nokerman. 

Liberte  de  I’Esprit.  Nos.  27,  28,  29. — Le  point  de 
vue  de  Paul  Claudel,  Stanislas  Fumet;  L’esthetique  et 
I’analyse  des  formes,  Gactan  Picon. — Special  section 
sesquicentennial  anniversary  of  Victor  Hugo:  Claudel, 
Duhamel,  Lacretelle,  Mauriac,  Cocteau,  et  al. — Un 
ideal  chretien:  la  chevalerie,  Daniel-Rops;  Gactan 
Picon  (cont.). 

Livres  de  France.  11:8,  9,  III:1. — Articles  on  Zola, 
with  a  bibliographie  des  oeuvres. — Camus  I’Africain, 
Jean-Pierre  Vivet. — Special  section  on  Andre  Maurois. 

Marginales.  VI:25,  VII  :26. — ^Poems,  short  stories, 
sketches  by  Vandercammen,  Guyot,  Humcau,  Bosquet, 
etc. — Rimbaud,  I'enf ant- format,  Fernand  Verhesen;  /x 
mystbre  de  Marcel  Proust,  Jean  Pfeiffer. 

Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1061,  1062,  1063. — Selec¬ 
tion  from  Den  Befraide  Mdnnis^an  {L’homme  libere). 
Par  Lagerkvist. — Journal  litteraire  1949  (I),  Paul 
Leautaud;  articles  on  Leautaud;  L’aventure  humaine 
selon  Rilk^e,  J.  F.  Angclloz. — Seize  lettres  h  Francis 
Jammes,  Paul  Claudel. 

La  Nouvelle  Critique.  IV:32,  33. — Articles  on  Lenin, 
modern  Russia,  etc. — Victor  Michaut  on  the  truth  of 
language. 

La  Pensee  Catholique.  No.  20. — Une  civilisation 
henedictine,  Jean  Riviere. 

Le  Point.  No.  40. — Articles  on  jazz,  with  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Preuves.  1:10,  11:11,  12. — Special  issue  on  Soviet 
philosophy,  with  articles  by  Paul  S.  Epstein,  Michel 
Collinct,  Paul  Parisot,  et  al. — Toynbee  on  Christians 
and  pagans  in  the  Roman  Empire;  Carlo  Antoni  on 
socialism  and  liberty  in  culture;  Fr.  Bondy  on  Camus’s 
L’homme  revoke. — 1951  et  la  litterature,  Claude-Ed- 
mondc  Magny. 
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Psyche.  VII  :63,  64,  65. — Psychanalyse  de  I’Eneide, 
Charles  Baudoin. — Marysc  Choisy  on  the  psychology 
of  values. — Issue  on  family  neurosis. 

Quo  Vadis.  V:4 1-42-43. — Five  unpublished  letters 
of  Flaubert;  articles  on  Ronsard  by  Jean  Royere  and 
C.-A.  Grouas;  mock-analysb  of  the  style  of  Giraudoux 
by  Criticus. 

Rencontre.  11:11,  12. — Georges  Haldas  on  Pablo 
Neruda;  Yves  Velan  on  Felice  Filippini. — Letter  to 
Jacques  Urbain  on  his  poetry,  by  Georges  Haldas. 

Revue  de  la  Mediterranee.  XI  :6. — Albert  Camus, 
Henri  Perruchot. 

Revue  de  la  Pensee  Franfoise.  X:I2,  XI :1,  2,  3. — 
Bernard  Gavoty  on  Arthur  Honegger;  Bernard  Voyenne 
on  Louis  Lavelle. — Reflexions  sur  mon  theatre,  Henry 
de  Montherlant;  Henry  de  Montherlant,  homme  sen¬ 
sible,  Marguerite  Lauze. — Daniel -Rops  on  Matisse. — 
Uexperience  ouvriire  de  Simone  Weil,  Jean  Bloch- 
Michel;  Poesie  et  litterature  ouvrihe  en  France,  Michel 
Ragon;  Jean  Mauduit  on  Thierry-Maulnier’s  Le  pro- 
janateur;  Bernard  Voyenne  on  Camus’s  L'homme  re¬ 
volte. 

La  Revue  de  Paris.  LIXrFevrier  1952. — Marcel  Proust 
et  "Jean  Santeuil,”  Andre  Maurois. 

La  Revue  des  Auteurs  et  des  Litres.  XLIV:12,  XLV: 
1,  2. — Lists  and  briefly  reviews  recently  published 
books,  in  continuation  of  the  Repertoire  of  Father 
Sagehomme. 

Revue  de  Suisse.  1:1,  2,  3,  4. — Ramuz,  Alfred  Wild; 
Hugo  negateur  et  croyant,  Henri  Guillemin. — Jean 
Paulhan  ou  I'horreur  de  I’immediat,  Alain  Bosquet. — 
Essai  sur  Jean-Jacqties,  Jean  Guchenno. — La  theodicee 
de  Jules  Supervielle,  Marc  Eigeldinger. 

La  Revue  du  Caire.  XIV:  145,  146. — De  Baudelaire 
a  la  poesie  contemporaine,  A.  Rolland  de  Reneville. — 
Le  train  dans  la  litterature  russe,  Hilde  Zaloszer;  Pierre 
Descaves  on  Julien  Gracq  and  Anne  de  Tourvillc. 

La  Revue  Franfaise.  IV:34,  35. — De  luxe  number  on 
Indo-China. — On  the  region  of  Belgium  known  as 
“Le  Hainaut.” 

La  Revue  Music  ale.  No.  210,  Special  brochure. — 
Number  devoted  to  French  literature  and  music.  An¬ 
thology  of  articles  by  Alain,  Claudel,  Ramuz,  Aveline, 
Auric,  Jacob,  and  many  others. — In  homage  to  Henry 
Pruniires. 

Im  Revue  Nouvelle.  VII:  12,  VIII:  1,  2. — Franz  Wey- 
ergans  on  Graham  Greene’s  La  fin  d'une  liaison. — 
Andre  Gide,  tel  qu’en  lui-meme?  Charles  Mf)eller: 
Franz  Weyergans  on  the  novels  of  Julien  Gracq  and 
Anne  de  Tourville. — L’oeutre  d’Henri  Bosco,  Jacques 
Romane. 

Revue  Palladienne.  No.  17-18. — Bac  on  Barbcy 
d’Aurevilly;  the  Chainayes  on  Chopin  and  George 
Sand;  Lefranc  on  Rimbaud;  Priou  on  Montherlant. 

La  Revue  Thedtrale.  VI:  18. — Special  section  on  the 
contemporary  Greek  theater;  Armand  Salacrou  on 
Beaumarchais;  Paul  Arnold  on  Christopher  Fry. 

Roman.  No.  5. — Gide  et  le  roman  suedois,  Vilgot 
Sjoman. 

Signes  du  Temps.  No.  7-8. — Rene  Guy  Cadou  me¬ 
morial  issue. 


Soleil.  No.  7-8. — Spanish  intellectuals  in  exile:  Rafael  I 
Alberti,  Jorge  Guillen,  Vicente  Llorens,  Juan  Ramon  I 
Jimenez,  et  al.  f 

Sources.  No.  6. — Interview  with  Gabriel  Marcel.  i 

Spiritualise.  XV :78-79-80. — Issue  devoted  almost  en-  i 
tirely  to  Krishna-Murti. 

SynthHes.  VI:67,  68,  69,  70. — Le  paradoxe  de  Gide, 
Jacques  Brenner. — Un  age  revolu:  la  philosophie,  Julien 
Vandiest. — L'homme  et  le  travail,  Henri  Perruchot; 
Chroniques  scandinave,  litteraire,  de  la  poesie,  etc. 

— Georges  Duhamel  et  I’inquietude  religieuse,  Lucien 
Christophe;  Nelly  Cormeau  on  Gide. 

La  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  49,  50,  51. — Ril^e  et  la  phi¬ 
losophie  de  V existence,  Gabriel  Marcel. — Unpublished  I 

chapter  of  Bernanos’  Monsieur  Quine. — Lettres  it 
Gabriel  Frizeau,  Paul  Claudel;  Sous  le  .ugne  de  Fr. 
Villon,  Blaise  Cendrars. 

Vie  Art  Cite.  1951:6,  1952:1. — Visite  h  Montherlant, 

Fred  de  Diesbach. — Special  issue  on  decentralization. 

La  Vie  Intellectuelle.  Dccembre  1951,  Janvier,  Fev- 
rier.  Mars  1952. — Maurice  Crubellier  on  pity  in  the 
novels  of  Graham  Greene;  Janick  Arbois  and  Henri 
Gouhier  on  Gide. — J.  Paillard  on  1951  Nobel  Prize  | 
winner  Lagerkvist. — Litterature  allemande  de  notre  j 
temps,  W.  Grenzmann. — Grenzmann  (cont.). 

La  Vie  Spirituelle.  XXXIV :369,  370,  371.— Issue  j 
devoted  to  articles  on  the  name  of  Jesus;  reviews  of  < 
theological  works. — L’histoire  sainte  d’Adam  a  Noe, 

A.  Viard,  O.  P. — C.  Spicq  on  the  theology  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

German 

Action.  1951:11,  12,  13. — Roland  H.  Wiegenstein 
on  Theodor  W.  Adorno;  wf  on  Ilya  Ehrenburg. — 
Alexander  Koval  on  Max  Ernst. — Ivo  Frenzcl  on 
Ernst  Junger’s  Der  Waldgang. 

Archiv  fiir  das  Studium  der  neueren  Sprachen.  ClII: 

188. — Ein  Jahrtausend  deutsch-Jranzosischer  geistiger 
Beziehungen,  Fritz  Neubert;  Charles  Perrault  uni 
seine  Marchen,  W.  Th.  Elwert. 

Archiv  fiir  Kulturgeschichte.  XXXIV:  1. — Rttsslani 
und  sein  Igorlied,  Dietrich  Gerhardt. 

Aufbau.  VII:12,  VIILl,  2,  3.— Georg  Lukacs  on 
Alexander  Fadejew. — Lukics  cont. — Georg  Lukics  ' 
on  Don  Quijote. — N.  L.  Stepanow  on  Gogol. 

Aufk^larung.  1:7,  8. — Manifest  des  existentiellen 
Rationalismus  1951 ,  Max  Bense. — Friedhelm  Baukloh 
on  Hans  Egon  Holthuscn’s  Der  unbehauste  Mensch. 

Die  Auslese.  XX:  1,  2,  3. — Reprints  from  German 
and  foreign  periodicals. 

Aussprache.  III:7,  8,  9. — Oswalt  von  Nostiz  on 
Saint-Exupery. — Die  V erwandlung  des  Prometheus, 
.Albert  Camus. — Issue  in  memoriam  Emmanuel 
Mounier. 

Begegnung.  VI:  1 2,  VII  :1,  2,  3. — Die  Kulturpolitik 
in  der  Bundesrepublil^,  W.  Maurer. — Erwachsenenbil- 
dung  im  Strafvollzug,  Friedrich  Hermann  Jung. — 
Katholische  Literatur  der  Gegenwart,  Johanna  Scho- 
merus-Wagner. — Der  Lyril^er  Gottfried  Hasen^amp, 

Dr.  F.;  Der  Ameril^aner  und  seine  Literatur,  Ferdi-  j 
nand  Ocrtel.  I 
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Pas  Buck.  111:11-12,  IV:  1-2. — List  of  German 
translations  from  the  French  1945-1951. — Guillaume 
Apollinaire  issue. 

Biicherei  und  Bildung.  111:10. — Apologie  der  Ro- 
manuK.  Alfred  Franz. 

Bucherschiff.  11:1,  2. — Helmut  Bode  on  Martin 
Buber. — Same  in  memoriam  Wilhelm  Schafer. 

Das  Deutsche  Buck.  1951:6. — “Neuerscheinungen 
der  deutschen  Verlage.” 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  LXXVIMl,  12,  LXXVllI:!, 
2,  3, — Der  Kultur\ampf  der  Schriftsteller,  Rudolf 
Pechcl;  Die  Bedeutung  der  "Generation  98,"  R.  Calt- 
ofen. — Seitenlicht  auf  Shakespeare,  Friedrich  Koffka. 

_ Antwort  an  Bertolt  Brecht,  Heinz-Winfried  Sabais. 

_ Alfred  Momhert:  Der  Dichter  und  der  Mensch,  Max 

Fischer. — Frank  Thiess  on  Knut  Hamsun. 

Dokumente.  Vll:6,  Vlll:l. — Andre  Gide  und  die 
Christen,  Andre  Blanchet. — Das  Christentum  ist  k.ein 
Humanismus,  Raimundo  Paniker. 

Ec^art.  Dez.-fan.  1951-52. — Das  Vorgegehene  in 
der  Dicktung,  Max  Picard;  Alexander  Blocl(s  Weg  von 
Solowjow  zu  Lenin,  Fedor  Stepun. 

Frankfurter  Hefte.  Vl:12,  VII:1,  2,  3.— Oskar  Maria 
Graf  on  Rainer  Maria  Rilke. — ^Walter  Dirks  on  Romano 
Guardini’s  Das  Ende  der  Neuzeit  and  Die  Macht;  Otto 
Friedrich  on  George  Santayana. — Karl  Kraus  und  die 
Sprache,  Sigismund  von  Radecki. — Margret  Boveri  on 
Francis  Scott  Fitzgerald. 

Freude  an  Buchern.  11:11,  12,  111:1. — Hermann  R. 
Leber  on  Graham  Greene;  Krise  der  Uteraturwissen- 
schaft,  H.  Kindermann;  Interview  with  Frank  Thiess, 
by  M.  Dietrich. — Symposium  Mein  Schmerzenskind, 
Benn,  Duhamel,  et  al.;  Nestroy  und  die  Nachwelt, 
Otto  Rommel;  Rainer  Maria  Rilke  und  Paul  Valery, 
Martha  Hofmann. — Hanns  Winter  on  Julien  Gracq; 
Viktor  Suchy  on  Martina  Wied. 

Geist  und  Tat.  VI:12,  VII:1,  2,  3. — Eine  Analyse  der 
Zeit  durch  die  Kunst,  Rudolf  Jardon. — Protestantismus 
und  Sozialismus,  Lis  Hoffmann. — (3)  Hans  Scherer 
on  E.  von  Salomon’s  Der  Fragebogen. 

Der  Grosse  Entschluss.  VII  ;4,  5. — Die  geistesge- 
schichtliche  Bedeutung  der  Marianischen  Kongrega- 
tion,  Hugo  Rahner  S.  J. — Der  andere  Existentialismus , 
Alfred  Focke  S.J. 

Hesperia.  III:8. — Five  articles  on  the  culture  of 
Rome,  London,  Madrid,  Paris,  and  Berlin  in  various 
periods. 

Heute  und  Morgen.  1952:1,  2,  3. — Gerhard  Schnei¬ 
der  on  Gorky’s  Wassa  Shelesnowa. — Rene  Schwach- 
hofer  on  Buchner. — Gogol  in  der  russischen  Uteratur, 
Heinz  Goldberg. 

Historische  Zeitschrift.  CLXXII:3,  CLXXIII:!.— 
Karl  Marx  und  die  deutsche  Revolution  von  1848, 
Hermann  Meyer. — Weltgeschichte,  Kirchengeschichte 
und  Missionsgeschichte,  Ernst  Benz;  Werner  Naf  in 
memoriam  Heinrich  Ritter  von  Srbik. 

Hochland.  XLIV:2,  l.-Technik-Gesellschaft-Kul- 
tur,  Friedrich  Dessauer;  Eugen  Giirster  on  Julien 
Green’s  diary. — Der  Einbruch  der  Technik  in  den 
Kern  der  menschlichen  Personlichkeit,  Werner  Scholl- 
gen;  Hans  Egon  Holthusen  on  Fedor  Stepun’s  me¬ 
moirs;  Karl  Josef  Hahn  on  Graham  Greene. 


Homo.  11:3. — Die  Anthropologic  in  und  nach  dem 
zweiten  Weltkrieg  in  Nordeuropa,  B.  Lundman. 

Merkur.  VI:1,  2,  3. — Positivismus  und  Existenzphi- 
losophie,  Wolfgang  de  Boer;  Fragment  uber  Goethes 
"Torquato  Tasso,"  Fritz  Ernst. — Religion  und  mo- 
dernes  Denken,  Martin  Buber;  Erinnerung  an  AndrS 
Gide,  Hermann  Hesse. — Die  Dichtstunde,  Gunther 
Anders. 

Der  Monat.  IV;39,  40,  41,  42. — Johann  Nestroy, 
Hans  Weigel. — Gedanken  uber  Gandhi,  George  Orwell. 
— W eltuntergange  broschiert  und  in  Leinen,  Joachim 
G.  Leithauser;  Jos6  Ferrater  Mora  and  Maurice  Cran¬ 
ston  on  Ludwig  Wittgenstein;  H.  F.  Konigsgarten  on 
Georg  Kaiser. — Die  Uteratur  der  Obergefreiten,  Hans 
Schwab-Felisch. 

Die  Neue  Furche.  V:12,  VI:  1. — Christentum  und 
Humanismus,  Rudolf  Alexander  Schroder. — Verwil- 
derte  Eschatologie,  Karl  Hartenstein. 

Die  Neue  Rundschau.  LXII:4.  —  Heideggers 
"Kehre,"  Karl  Lowith;  Rudolf  Borchardt  on  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay;  GSngora,  Ernst  Robert  Curtius. 

Orphir.  1:1. — “Diese  Zeitung  dient  der  Veroffent- 
lichung  von  Arbeiten  unbekannter  Autoren  und  tragt 
sich  durch  Subskription.” 

Osteuropa.  1:1. — "Zeitschrift  fiir  Gegenwartsfragen 
des  Ostens.” 

Die  Pforte.  111:33-34. — Wirklichkeitserlebnis  und 
Werterlebnis,  Kurt  Port. 

Rheinisches  Museum  fiir  Philologie.  XCIV:4. — 
"vates"  bei  Varro  und  Vergil,  Ernst  Bickel. 

Schweizer  Monatshefte.  XXX1:10,  11,  12. — Edgar 
Bonjour  on  Johannes  von  Muller. — ^Edzard  Schaper 
on  Der  Mensch  in  der  Zelle. — Nationalitdtenpolitik 
und  Ethnologenese  in  der  Sowjetunion,  Anonymous. 

das  silberboot.  V:2. — Bernanos’  Brief e,  Edgar  He- 
derer;  George  Saiko  und  der  moderne  Roman  nach 
der  Krise,  Hanns  Winter;  Correspondence  between 
Thomas  Mann  und  Karl  Kerenyi. 

Sinn  und  Form.  III:6,  IV:  1. — Vber  reimlose  Lyrik 
mit  unregelmassigen  Rhythmen,  Bertolt  Brecht. — 
Puschkins  Platz  in  der  Weltliteratur,  Georg  Lukics. 

Theologische  Uteraturzeitung.  LXXVI:11,  12, 
LXXVII:!. — Verstehen  und  Verstdndlichmachen,  Wer¬ 
ner  Jentsch. — Vrehristentum  und  Kirche,  Olaf  Moe. — 
Die  Anfdnge  von  Luthers  Theologie,  Wilhelm  Maurer; 
Mission  und  Volkerkunde,  Gerhard  Rosenkranz. 

Theologische  Zeitschrift.  VII :6,  VIII:1. — Zur  Frage 
der  christlichen  Kunst,  Hendrik  van  Oyen. — Ernesto 
Buonaiuti  und  die  Romisch-Katholische  Kirche,  Valdo 
Vinay. 

Universitas.  VII  :1,  2,  3. — Die  sowjetische  Uteratur 
seit  1949,  Otto  Forst  de  Battaglia;  Otto  F.  Beer  on 
Evelyn  Waugh;  Serge  Maiwald  on  Junger’s  Der 
Waldgang. — Die  gesellschaftliche  Rolle  der  Intelligenz, 
Alfred  v.  Martin. — Marx  und  Freud,  Karl  Jaspers;  Die 
Wandlung  des  Homerbildes  in  der  Gegenwart,  Wolf¬ 
gang  Schadewaldt;  Josef  Weinheber:  Leben  und  Werk, 
Franz  Koch. 

Unterwegs.  VI:1. — Der  heutige  Islam,  Alfred  Niel¬ 
sen. 
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Der  Weg  zur  Seele.  111:21. — “Monatsschrift  fiir 
.Scclsorgcr,  Arztc,  F.rzieher,  fiir  Hclfcnde  und  Such* 
ende.” 

Die  Welt  erzdhlt  (story).  VII :1,  2,  3. — “Die  Monats¬ 
schrift  der  modernen  Erzahlung.” 

W eltstimmen.  XXI:  1,  2,  3. — “Weltbucher  in  Um- 
rissen.” 

Welt  und  Wort.  VI:  12,  VII:!,  2,  3.— Jens  Peter 
Jacobsen,  Richard  M.  Baring;  V her  japanische  Gedichte, 
Manfred  Hausmann;  Wilhelm  Schmidtbonn’s  self- 
portrait — Alexander  Baldus  on  Par  Lagerkvist;  U- 
teratur  und  politische  Ideologien,  Hans  Egon  Holthu- 
sen. — Herbert  Gunther  on  Friedrich  Bischoff;  Wolf¬ 
gang  Cordan’s  self-portrait. — Das  literarische  Zeitalter, 
Max  Krell;  Erich  Brautlacht  on  Wilhelm  Schafer. 

Wir\endes  Wort.  11:3. — Ober  den  gegenwartigen 
Stand  der  Stifterjorschung,  Paul  Requadt;  Hans  Stahl- 
mann  on  Werner  Bergengruen’s  Das  Hornunger  Heim- 
weh. 

Wissenschaft  und  Weltbild.  IV:  10,  V:l,  2. — Das 
neue  Weltbild  (II),  Leo  Gabriel;  Islam,  Christentum 
und  Hellenismus,  Hans  L.  Gottschalk. — Zuknnfts- 
visionen  des  20.  Jahrhunderts.  Der  utopische  Roman 
der  Gegenwart  als  Diagnose  der  Zeit,  Viktor  Suchy. 
— Leo  Gabriel  on  Gabriel  Marcel;  Kant — heute,  Hans 
Eibl. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buck.  V:ll-12,  VI:  1-2. — Margarete 
Schmid  on  Gertrud  von  Le  Fort  (1). — ^Ida  Bentz  on 
Werner  Bergengruen. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik-  CXII:12,  CXIILI,  2.— Mozart- 
Heft. — Devoted  to  composers  who  died  in  the  last 
war. — On  “Musik  und  Technik.” 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Philosophische  Forschung.  VI  :2. — 
Die  Idee  der  Paideia,  Theodor  Ballauf;  Theodor  Litt 
in  memoriam  Hans  Leisegang. 

Die  ZuJ{unft.  1951:12,  1952:1,  2. — 1st  Karl  Marx 
in  Russland  verfemt?  Maximilian  Rubel. — Die  span- 
ische  Emigration,  Rolf  Rcventlow. — Comment  on 
Faulkner. 

Spanish 

dbside.  XVI :1. — "Flores  de  baria  poesta"  (III) — 
Un  cancionero  mexicano  inedito  de  1577 ,  Renato  Ro- 
saldo. 

Arbor.  XX:72,  XXI :73. — La  significacion  cultural 
de  Menendez  Pelayo  y  la  "historia  de  su  fama,"  Rafael 
Calvo  Serer. — Cajal  y  el  problema  del  saber,  Pedro 
I^in  Entralgo. 

ariel.  Nos.  7,  8,  9. — Balance  artistico  y  cultural  de 
1951,  Ernesto  Flores. — Poems  by  Enriqueta  Ochoa, 
Concha  Mdjica,  Bias  de  Otero,  G.-A.  Carriedo. — De¬ 
voted  to  the  late  writers  Enrique  Gonzilez  Martinez 
and  Mariano  Azuela. 

Armas  y  Letras.  VIII:  12,  IX:  1. — Hamlet  y  el  Quijote, 
Franz  Bouchspies. — Pdginas  desconocidas  sobre  Sor 
Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz,  Gustavo  Baz. 

Asomante.  1951:4. — Quimera  y  poesta:  Una  nota 
sobre  Becquer  y  Machado,  Jose  Luis  Cano. 

Biblioteca.  No.  3. — Distintos  aspectos  de  la  deter- 
minacion  del  atitor,  C«ar  Santibifiez;  Los  poetas  del 
pago  de  los  arroyos,  en  la  bibliografia,  Andr«  del 
Pozo. 


Emerita.  XV1II:2. — "De  prouidentia”  y  la  crono 
logia  de  las  ultimas  obras  de  Seneca,  Antonio  Fontin; 
Notas  de  critica  textual  neotestamentaria,  Jose  Maria 
Bover  S.J. 

Espiral.  IV:38. — El  modclo  vivo  del  clasicismo, 
Carlos  Martin. 

I 

Estudios.  1:1. — Una  charla  con  Menendez  Pidal, 
Delfin  Carboncll;  Algunas  notas  al  "Poema  heroico  de 
las  necedades  y  locuras  de  Orlando  el  enamorado"  de 
Quevedo,  Reyes  Carbonell. 

helices.  III:4. — El  Lepido,  Jose  Marti  y  Carlos  Al¬ 
berto  Mota,  Socrates  Nolasco;  Don  Fernando  Ortiz, 
el  maestro  fuerte,  Fernando  G.  Campoamor.  ^ 

libros  de  hoy.  1:8,  9-10. — Par  Lagerl{vist,  Premia 
Nobel. — Gabriel  Miro  y  Juan  Maragall,  Valentin  de 
Pedro. 

Madi.  No.  5. — Art  and  verse  representing  the  most 
abstract  phase  of  modern  art. 

Mensaje.  1:2. — Toynbee  y  sus  criticos,  Arturo  Gaete 
Urzua  S.J. 

La  Nueva  Democracia.  XXXILl. — La  Palabra  en  el 
idioma  y  en  el  espiritu,  Ernesto  T.  Rayneli;  ^Crisis  o 
decadencia  de  la  poesta?  Antonio  de  Undurraga.  ^ 

Nueva  Revista  de  Filologia  Hispdnica.  V;2,  3. — 
Formacion  del  timbre  ciceante  en  la  c,  z  espahola, 
Amado  Alonso;  La  tradicion  cldsica  en  Espaha,  Maria 
Rosa  Lida  de  Malkicl. — Alonso  article  continued;  Fei-  ' 
joo  y  su  papel  de  desengahador  de  las  Espahas,  Juan 
l^pez  Marichal. 

Orbe.  IV:32. — Studies  on  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz 
by  Eduardo  Urzais  Rodriguez  anti  Francisco  J.  Peniche 
y  P. 

La  Pajarita  de  Papel.  111:17-18. — Apuntes  sobre  la 
vida  y  la  obra  de  Marcel  Proust,  Jorge  Fidel  Duron. 

Platea.  11:9-10. — El  teatrn  en  America  Ixitina,  Hans 
Ehrmann-Ewart. 

Portico.  No.  7. — Francisco  Valencia  Ayala  on  Amado 
Nervo. 

Repertorio  Americano.  XLVILIO,  11,  12,  13. — An¬ 
tonio  Machado,  el  poeta  de  Castilla,  J.  Quero  Molares. — 
Poesta  y  realidad,  Margarita  Paz  Paredes. — Este  egregio 
don  Alberto  Rembao,  Campio  Carpio;  Rafael  Helio- 
doro  Valle:  Esbozo  de  su  personalidad,  Jos^  de  J.  , 
Nunez  y  Dominguez. — Sri  Aurohindo,  el  "Santo  de 
Pondichery",  ha  muerto,  Juan  Marin;  Elogio  de  la 
provincia,  Alfredo  Cardona  Pena. 

Revista  de  Dialectologia  y  Tradiciones  Populates. 
VII:3. — La  diptongacion  ibero-romdnica,  Friedrich 
Schiirr;  Cancionero  y  refranero  de  Corme,  Jose  Ramon 
y  Fernindez  Oxea. 

Revista  de  Estudios  Politicos.  Xl:59. — 1m  defensa 
politica  en  la  Argentina,  Pedro  J.  Frias. 

Revista  de  la  Universidad  (Honduras).  XV:7. — Am- 
bito  del  cuento  hondureho,  Jttrge  Fidel  Duron;  Hu- 
manistas  de  Honduras,  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle. 

Revista  el  Ubertador.  No.  2. — Leon  de  Greiff,  poeta 
liberrimo;  La  pintura  en  tres  pueblos,  Jaime  Ibinez. 

Revista  Hispdnica  Moderna.  XVI:  1-4. — Life  work,  | 
bibliography,  and  anthology  of  Cesar  Vallejo  by  Luis  , 
Monguio;  Garcilaso  Inca  de  la  Vega,  un  hombre  del  I 
Renacimiento,  Rafael  Marti-Abello.  I 
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Repista  Interamericana  de  Educacion.  X:52-53-54' 
^^  ^Educaa'on  para  la  paz,  Carlos  Guillermo  Plaza 

S.J. 

Revista  Musical  Chilrna.  VII  :41. — En  torno  a  los 
valores  del  estilo,  Lcopoldo  Castcdo. 

Revisia  Nacional  de  Cultura.  XII:87-88. — Vicente 
Lecuna  on  Madariaga’s  biography  of  BoHvar;  C.  Parra- 
Pcrcz  on  Ludwig’s  work  on  Bolivar;  For  una  Nueva 
Republica  de  las  Letras,  Jules  LeRoy. 

Sur.  Nos.  205,  206,  207-208. — Permanencia  y 
poesia  (fin),  Eduardo  Lozano;  Guillermo  de  Torre  on 
Arturo  Barca. — Several  articles  on  Sor  Juana  In«  de 
la  Cruz. — Heidegger  y  la  fdbula  de  Higinio,  Vicente 
Fatonc;  Werner  Bock  and  Alfredo  Tcrzaga  on  Novalis. 

Tiempo  Nuestro.  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11. — Leaflet  of 
publishing  news,  criticism,  notes  on  writers. 

Universidad  de  San  Francisco  Xavier  (Sucre,  Bo¬ 
livia).  XVI:37-38. — Folf^lore  de  Yampardez,  Jose 
Felipe  Costas  Arguedas. 

Xallixtlico.  No.  5-6. — Letter  from  Salvador  Echa- 
varrfa  and  reply  from  Arturo  Rivas  on  science  and 
civilization. 

English 

The  ACLS  Newsletter.  111:1. — Learning,  the  Study 
of  Man,  Chas.  Odcgaard. 

The  Adelphi.  XXVIII :2. — The  Roots  of  Modern 
Taste  and  William  Dean  Howells,  Lionel  Trilling. 

The  American  Me.  cury.  LXXIV:337,  338,  339,  340. 
~Sex  and  Santayana,  Max  Eastman. — Vladimir  Pet¬ 
rov  on  Remarque’s  Sparl{  of  Life. — Defrosting  Cana¬ 
dian  Culture,  Marshall  MacLuhan. — Geoffrey  Moore 
on  Auden,  Spender,  and  Isherwtxxl. 

The  American  Scandinavian  Review.  XL:1. — The 
Song  of  Roland  in  the  Faroes,  E.  M.  Smith-Dampicr. 

The  American  Scholar.  XXI  :2. — Forum  on  scien¬ 
tific  method  and  human  behavior:  Brinton,  Kroeber, 
Krutch,  Skinner;  The  Common  Reader  and  fames 
foyce’s  "Ulysses,"  W.  Powell  Jones. 

Americas,  1V:2,  3. — Marietta  Daniels  on  Latin 
.\merican  libraries. — Jose  Juan  Arrom  on  pre-Co¬ 
lumbian  tragedies  and  comedies. 

The  Americas.  VIII:3. — Frei  Cristovao  de  Lisboa, 
0.  F,  M.,  Missionary  and  Natural  Historian  of  Brazil, 
Luiza  da  Fonseca;  A  Survey  of  the  Historiography  of 
Guatemala  Since  1821.  Part  11:  The  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury,  Lazaro  Lamadrid;  Foreign  Travelers’  Accounts 
of  Mexico,  1810-1910  (with  bibliography),  C.  Har¬ 
vey  Gardiner. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXII:12,  XXIILl,  2.— The  Poetry 
of  the  Rigveda,  Matilal  Das. — The  Plight  of  the 
Writer  Today,  George  Gcxlwin,  Diwan  Chand  Shar- 
fna. — The  Ancient  Tamils’  Influence  on  Indian 
Thought,  V.  R.  Ramachandra  Dikshitar. 

Asia.  1:3. — The  Moon  in  the  Literature  of  Viet- 
Xam  (II),  B.  D.  Aimy;  A  Literary,  Philosophic  and 
Scientific  Study  of  the  "Kim-vdn-Kieu,"  Thai-van- 
Kicm. 

The  B.  B.  C.  Quarterly.  VI  :4. — The  B.  B.  C.  and 
Politics:  A  Criticism,  H.  G.  Nicholas;  What  Can  the 
Universities  Do  for  Broadcasting?  C.  R.  Morris. 


Blackiriars.  XXXIII  :382,  383,  384.— TAe  Sibylline 
Booh^s  of  Tribal  Art,  William  Fagg. — The  Unique 
Quality  of  Manzoni’s  Novel,  Ernest  Beaumont. — 
Typology  in  the  Scriptures,  Henri  de  Riedmatten,  O.  P. 

Books  to  Come.  Nos.  87,  88,  89. — Book  Exhibi¬ 
tions  Abroad,  R.  H.  Goffin. — Fine  art  books. — Four 
extracts  from  Sir  Norman  Birkett’s  contribution  to 
Books  Are  Essential. 

Britain  To-day.  Nos.  190,  191. — Britten’s  New 
Opera,  Dyneley  Hussey. — Anouilh  in  English,  T.  C. 
Worslcy. 

The  Cambridge  fournal.  V:3,  4,  5,  6. — The  Pious 
Egoism  of  Ernest  Renan,  R.  R.  Bolgar. — Oswald 
Spengler  and  the  Predicament  of  the  Historical  Im¬ 
agination,  Erich  Heller;  An  Analysis  of  a  Passage  in 
Proust,  H.  C.  R.  Stockwell. — The  Poetry  of  "Four 
Quartets,"  Anthony  Thorlby. — Translations  of  the 
"Pervigilium  Veneris"  into  English  Verse,  Wayland 
Hilton-Young;  Georges  Sorel:  a  Reconsideration, 
Douglas  Parmee. 

The  Chicago  fewish  Forum.  X:3. — Chaim  Soutine: 
Self-Liberation  Through  Art,  Alfred  Werner;  Fifty 
Basic  Works  of  American-Jewish  Fiction,  Harold  U. 
Ribalow. 

Cross  Currents.  11:2. — Helmut  Hatzfeld  on  Bcrna- 
nos’  Under  the  Sun  of  Satan. 

Drama.  No.  24 — Aesthetic  Values  in  the  .imateur 
Theatre,  Tyrone  Guthrie. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  XXVII  :1. — Considerations 
on  the  Poetry  of  Garcia  Lorca,  Edward  C.  Riley. 

East  and  West.  11:4. — Pietro  della  Valle’s  Letters 
on  India,  Giuseppe  de  Lorenzo;  Gabriele  d’Annunzio 
and  Giuseppe  Ungaretti  Explained  by  a  Fable,  Vir- 
gilio  Orsini. 

The  Eastern  Quarterly.  V:l-2. — Articles  on  current 
Slavic  affairs;  book  reviews. 

Eastern  World.  VI:  1,  2. — Indian  Dancing,  Enakshi 
Bhavnani. — Contemporary  Art  in  India.  A.  S.  Raman. 

Epoch.  IV:1. — Shifting  Reputations  among  Am¬ 
erican  Writers,  William  Van  O’Connor. 

European  and  Atlantic  Digest.  11:1. — Rip  Van 
Winkle  Spain,  Otto  Schonherr. 

The  Fortnightly.  Nos.  1021,  1022,  1023. — Univer¬ 
sity  Grants,  Douglas  Vealc. — Mrs.  Macaulay,  Daisy 
L.  Hobman;  Candour  about  "Candida,"  A.  N.  Gilkes. 
— Evelyn  Waugh,  Neville  Braybrookc. 

The  Frontier.  III:1,  2. — Martin  Jarrctt-Kcrr  on 
Paul-Louis  Landsberg  as  Christian  Existentialist. — 
Man  No  Animal,  D.  E.  Harding. 

The  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review.  XXXII: 
1. — The  "Entremes"  in  Sixteenth-Century  Spanish 
America,  Anthony  M.  Pasquaricllo. 

Hispanic  American  Report.  IV:  13,  V:l. — Extra  is¬ 
sue  in  volume  to  permit  change  in  numbering. — Re¬ 
ports  on  politics  and  economics;  bcx)k  reviews. 

The  Humanist.  XII  :1. — ^Issue  on  secularism. 

The  Humanist  Way.  IV:4. — The  Materialistic  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  History,  Amlan  Datta. 
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India  and  Israel.  IV:7,  8. — Articles  and  notes  on 
Jewry,  agriculture,  economics,  Islam,  etc. 

The  Indian  P.  E.  N.  XVII:12,  XVIIIrl,  2.— Edi¬ 
torial  tribute  to  Hermon  Ould. — Reports  on  meet¬ 
ings;  literary  notes. — A  Brief  History  of  Kannada 
Literature,  C.  K.  Nagaraja  Rao. 

Letter. — Special  bsue  honoring  Gandhi,  Nehru  and 
Schweitzer. 

Mean  jin.  X:3,  4. — Katharine  Susannah  Prichard, 
Muir  Holburn;  The  Chinese  Novel  as  a  Subversive 
Force,  C.  P.  FitzGerald. — The  Novels  of  Eleanor 
Darl^,  Eric  Lowe;  Katherine  Mansfield,  Helen  Shaw. 

The  Modern  Quarterly.  VII :2. — Articles  on  capital¬ 
ism,  socialism,  Marx,  and  modern  science,  from  the 
Marxist  point  of  view. 

The  Month.  VI :6,  VII:  1,  2. — Edward  Sarmiento  on 
Ortega  y  Gasset. — St.  Helena  Empress,  Evelyn  Waugh. 
— The  Achievement  of  Coventry  Patmore  (I),  W.  H. 
Gardner. 

The  Norseman.  X:l. — Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Alf 
Sommcrfclt;  Par  Lagerl(vist,  Johannes  Edfelt. 

Partisan  Review.  XIX:  1,  2. — Nietzsche  and  the 
Present,  Karl  Jaspers;  Joyce’s  Dublin,  Stanislaus 
Joyce. — Randall  Jarrell  on  literary  criticism;  Joseph 
Frank  on  J.*P.  Sartre’s  Le  Diable  et  le  Bon  Dieu. 

Pen-Prints.  1:1. — “Devoted  to  the  purpose  of 
creating  good  will  and  fostering  understanding  .  .  . 
through  an  exchange  of  poetry,  art,  history,  humor 
and  philosophy.” 

Quarterly  Review  of  Literature.  VI  :4. — Transla¬ 
tion  of  Valery’s  Amphion. 

The  Queens  Quarterly.  LVIII:4. — Yeats’  Quarrel 
with  Old  Age,  George  Whalley;  Beattie  and  the  John¬ 
son  Circle,  James  Gray. 

The  Russian  Review.  XI:1. — Shakespeare  in  Soviet 
Russia,  George  Gibian. 

Science  Sr  Society.  XVI:  1. — The  Philosophy  of  A. 
N.  Whitehead,  Harry  K.  Wells. 

The  Sewanee  Review.  LX:1. — Sherwood  Ander¬ 
son:  Impressionism  and  the  Buried  Life,  Charles  Child 
Walcutt;  T.  S.  Eliot:  Time  as  a  Mode  of  Salvation, 
Morris  Weitz. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  LI:1,  2. — Fifty  Years 
of  Liberalism  and  Learning,  William  B.  Hamilton; 
Exegesis  in  Austen’s  Novels,  Edd  Winfield  Parks. — 
Cultural  Survival  and  the  Origin  of  Fiction,  Moses 
Hadas;  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  N.  Bryllion  Fagin;  The 
Literary  Reputation  of  Stephen  Crane,  John  W.  Stev¬ 
enson. 

Southwest  Review.  XXXVII :2. — The  Great  Fron¬ 
tier  and  Modern  Literature,  Walter  Prescott  Webb. 

Thought.  XXVI:  103. — Criticism  and  Philosophy, 
Charles  Donahue;  Gide  Versus  Anti-Gide,  Victor  R. 
Yanitelli. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  CLI:900,  901. — The  Lost 
Island:  Sardinia  and  the  Sards,  Bernard  Wall. — Spe¬ 
cial  75th  Anniversary  Issue. 

The  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  VII  :4. — The  Whining 
Cult  of  Mother  Russia,  Lev  E.  Dobriansky. 


United  Nations  World.  VI:1,  2,  3,  4. — Jean  Lyon 
on  India’s  notable  cartoonist  Shankar. — What's 
Wrong  with  American  Morals?  Saul  Padover. _ Sec¬ 

tion  on  Greece. — The  12  Apostles  of  Color,  Alfred 
Werner. 

The  United  States  Quarterly  Book  Review.  VII  :4. _ 

Descriptive  information  and  appraisal  of  selected  U.S. 
books  considered  “contributions  to  the  sum  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience.” 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXVIILl,  2. _ 

Italy  in  Perspective,  Louis  Fischer. — An  American  in 
Russia:  1850,  Carroll  Kilpatrick;  Stanley  T.  Williams 
on  Artemus  Ward. 

VOKS  Bulletin.  Nos.  68,  69. — Poet  of  Creation 
and  Peace,  A.  S.  Miasnikov. — A.  S.  Chikobava  digests 
and  supports  Stalin’s  views  on  the  Marr  linguistic 
controversy. 

The  Western  Review.  XVI:2,  3, — The  American 
Problem  of  Direct  Address,  Hansford  Martin;  Dreiser's 
Difficult  Beauty,  Alexander  Kern. — Interpretation  on 
mythological  grounds  of  Eliot’s  Cocktail  Party. 

The  Window.  No.  4 — Miscellaneous  verse  and  re¬ 
views  of  verse. 

World  Affairs  Interpreter.  XXII:4. — The  Quest  for 
Peace,  Paul  G.  Hoffman. 

World  Review.  Nos.  35,  36,  37. — Editor  on  Mel¬ 
ville’s  Billy  Budd;  Charles  Stuart  on  the  musial 
made  from  it;  Sartre  and  Claudel,  John  Russell.— 
Peter  de  Mendelssohn  on  German  postwar  writing; 
Alain  Garenth  on  Proust’s  Jean  Santeuil. — Unfair  to 
Literature,  Julien  Gracq;  Farewell  to  Surrealism,  Cyril 
Connolly. 

Various  Languages 

Litterair  Paspoort.  VI:51,  52,  VII  :53. — Hans  de 
Leeuwen  on  Thomas  Mann’s  Der  Erwdhlte;  Paul  van 
het  Veer  on  Ambrose  Bierce. — W.  H.  Stenfert  Krocse 
on  Yeats  and  Fascism;  Jan  Vermeulen  on  Andre 
Chamson. — Pierre  H.  Dubois  on  Albert  Camus. 

De  Vlaamse  Literatuur  sedert  Gezelle.  Special  num¬ 
ber  of  Vlaams  Economisch  V erbond-Berichten. — De 
Gezelle-lijn,  Frank  Baur;  Westvlaamse  Koppen,  R.  F. 
Lissens;  De  Poezie  van  1900  tot  Heden,  A.  Demedts; 
Felix  Timmermans,  Herinneringen,  J.  Muls. 

Novas  de  lALA.  Spec.  No. — Alicun  pensatas  super 
le  libro  in  America,  Hellmut  Lehmann-Haupt. 

Filosofia.  III:1. — Unitd  della  filosofia,  Luigi  Parey- 
son. 

L’ltalia  Che  Scrive.  XXXIV:  12,  XXXV:1.— 5/orM 
della  "Commedia,”  Giulio  Natali. — Poeti  del  ’51, 
Romano  Romani. 

Rassegna  Mediterranea.  IV:3. — Folclore  africano: 
Astronomia  presso  i  Tuaregh,  Francesco  Coro. 

II  Tesaur.  111:1-3. — Come  e  perche  un  dialetto  di- 
venta  lingua,  Bruno  Migliorini. 

Ulisse.  111:15. — Issue  devoted  to  the  contrasting 
political  opinions  of  East  and  West. 

vita  e  pensiero.  Nov.,  Die.  1951,  Gen.,  Feb.  1952. 
— Satana  nella  letteratura  contemporanea,  Giovanni 
Barra. — //  segreto  dt  Francois  Mauriac,  Robert  Per- 
roud. — L’Universitd  b  in  crisi?  A.  Gemclli,  O.F.M.— 
Montherlant,  Franceso  Casnati. 
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V induet.  V:10. — Jo  Orjasactcr  on  John  P.  Mar- 
qiiand;  Sigurd  Hocl  on  Hemingway;  Ingvar  Hauge 
on  Nils  Fcrlin. 

Eos.  XLIV:2. — Sinko  Tadcusz  on  Saint  Lucian  of 
Samosata;  Steffen  Wiktor  on  the  satyr-dramas  of 
Sophocles. 

Ktdttira.  12/50.  Uwagi  o  muzyee,  Roman  Palester; 
Syrojidy,  Stanislaw  Vincenz. 

Boletim  Bihliogrdfico.  Nos.  17,  18. — Vma  CoUfdo 
de  Uvros  de  Filosofta,  Antonio  D'Elia. — Livros, 
Bibliotecas  e  Bibliofilos  entre  os  Arabes,  Jos6  Khoury. 

Cla.  No.  11. — Artur  Eduardo  Benevides  on  the 
Brazilian  poet  Augusto  Frederico  Schmidt. 

Portucale.  3rd  series:  1-2. — Do  Romantismo  ao 
Realismo  de  Guerra  Junquetro,  J.  Sousa  Mendes. 

Revista  de  Historia.  1V:9. — 0  homem  Euclides  da 
Cunha,  Fernando  de  Azevedo. 

Revista  de  Portugal.  XVII:  101,  102. — Curiosidades 
linguisticas  dentro  e  jora  do  Portugues,  Augusto  Mo¬ 
reno. — A  questao  ortogrdfica,  Jose  de  Si  Nunes. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LX:  10,  LXI:1. — Stiernhielms  riddar- 
spiel.  Marten  Liljegren;  Oskar  Mendelsohn  on  Henrik 
Wergeland. — Lyril{l{  og  musil{b.,  Pavel  Fraenkl; 
Harry  Andersen  on  William  Heinese. 

Statsvetensl{aplig  Tidskrift.  1951:4. — Statlig  Nod- 
vdrnsrdtt  och  Tredje  Riket,  F.  S.  Grosshut. 

Multi-lingual 

The  American-German  Review.  XVIII:3. — Charles 
Timothy  Brool^s,  Translator  of  German  Literature, 
Arthur  Schocnfeldt. 

Bibliotheque  d'Humanisme  et  Renaissance.  Vol. 
XIV. — Un  historien  de  I’htimanisme:  Augustin  Re- 
naudet,  L.  Febvre;  Dante  e  Petrarca  di  fronte  al  sacro 
romano  impero,  G.  Toffanin;  Rabelais  et  la  parodie, 
R.  Lebegue. 

Comparative  Literature.  III:4. — Modern  Literary 
Scholarship  as  Reflected  in  Dante  Criticism,  Helmut 
Hatzfeld;  Cervantes  in  Nineteenth-Century  Russia, 
Yakov  Malkiel. 

Culture.  XII :4,  XIII  :1. — Montreal,  ville  intellectuelle, 
artistique  et  musicale.  Mgr.  Olivier  Maurault. — Classi¬ 
cal  Education  in  France,  Maurice  Lebel;  L’enseigne- 
ment  de  la  phtlosophte  dans  nos  colleges  et  nos  uni- 
versites,  Vianney  Dccarie. 

The  French  Review.  XXV:3,  4. — Literature  in 
France,  1951,  Laurence  LeSage;  New  Views  of  French 
Classicism,  in  Relation  to  the  Baroque,  Philip  A. 
Wadsworth. — Demi-savoir,  pire  qu’ignorance:  Souve¬ 
nirs  et  anticipations,  Fernand  Baldensperger;  Grimm 
and  Rousseau,  Rodolphe-Louis  Hebert. 

The  German  Quarterly.  XXV:  1. — The  German 
Language  of  Today,  Eugen  Hartmuth  Mueller. 

Hispania.  XXXV:  1. — Parallels  Between  Spanish 
American  and  Russian  Novelistic  Themes,  George  O. 
Schanzer. 

Hispanic  Review.  XX:  1. — El  tiempo  en  "La  Celes- 
tina,"  Manuel  J.  Asensio. 


Latinoamerica.  IV:37,  38,  40. — Las  pruebas  de  la 
existencia  de  Dios  a  la  luz  de  la  ciencia  natural  mo- 
derna,  S.  S.  Pio  XII. —  Freud  y  su  desviacion  inicial, 
E.  Pita. — Arte  colonial  de  Tunja,  C.  Forero  Ruiz. 

Libri.  1:4. —  Englands  Bibliothe\swesen  1950, 
erlebt  von  einem  osterreichischen  Bibliothekar ,  Hugo 
Alber;  Griechische  Handschrijten  in  Wien,  Herbert 
Hunger. 

The  Modern  Language  Journal.  XXXV:8,  XXXVI; 
1,  2,  3. — Shal^espeare  in  Spain  and  Spanish  America, 
Thomas  A.  FitzGerald. — "La  sombra  del  caudillo," 
roman  a  clef,  Luis  Leal. — Literary  Reading  and  the 
Foreign  Language  Requirement,  Shermann  Eoff. — 
Donald  Schier  criticizes  (adversely)  Le  Grand  Meaul- 
nes. 

Monatshefte.  XLIV:1,  2. — Franz  Kafl^a:  A  Hunger 
Artist,  William  C.  Rubinstein;  Rainer  Maria  Ril\e  in 
Ameri/^a — A  Bibliography,  1926-1951,  Adolf  E. 
Schroeder. — Hermann  Hesse  in  Ameril{a — Biblio- 
graphie,  Klaus  W.  Jones;  W.  A.  Willibrand  on  Werner 
Bergengruen;  Erich  Hofacker  on  Hans  Carossa;  Die 
moderne  "Kurzgeschichte,"  Thomas  O.  Brandt 

PMLA.  LXVII:1. — Shakespeare  and  the  Here  and 
Now,  Hardin  Craig. 

Revista  de  Archivos  Bibliotecas  y  Museos.  LVII:1. 
— Un  Manuscrit  de  "comput"  ecclesiastique  mol  con- 
nu  de  la  Bibliothbque  Nationale  de  Madrid,  A.  Cor- 
doliani. 

Revista  Interamericana  de  Bibliografia.  1:3-4. — 
America  Latina  y  las  publicaciones  de  las  Naciones 
Unidas,  Benjamin  Cohen. 

Revue  de  Utterature  Comparee.  XXVI  :1. — Anni¬ 
versary  messages  from  E.  E.  Noth,  Carlo  Pellegrini, 
Gustave  Charlier,  et  al;  Un  roman  exotique  de  Mme 
Le  Prince  de  Beaumont,  Fernand  Baldensperger. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Philosophie.  V:17-18. — 
Various  articles  on  the  idea  of  verification. 

Ri vista  di  Letter ature  Moderne.  11:5. — "Cecile"  di 
B.  Constant,  Carlo  Pellegrini;  La  metdfora  impresio- 
nista,  Fernindo  Lizaro. 

Schweizerisches  Gutenbergmuseum  (Musee  Guten¬ 
berg  Suisse).  XXXVII :4. — Der  Berner  Verleger  Beat 
Ludwig  Walthard  und  sein  Wer^,  Karl  M.  Walthard. 

Vida  Hispdnica.  V:4,  5. — Noche  de  Fiesta  en  Valen¬ 
cia,  D.  E. — En  torno  a  Pedro  Salinas  y  su  obra,  Luis 
Portillo. 

Other  Publications  Regularly  Received 

Allemagne. — The  Amateur  Boo^  Collector. — The 
American  Swedish  Monthly. — Annals  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States. — Anzeiger  des  Oesterreichi- 
schen  Buch-,  Kunst-  und  Musil^alienhandels. — Arts. 
— Aufbau  (New  York). 

Bdrsenblatt  fiir  den  deutschen  Buchhandel  (A). — 
Le  Bonhomme  Froissart. — Bool^s  of  the  Month. — 
British  Boo^  News. — Biichergilde  (Frankfurt  a.M.) — 
Biichergilde  (Zurich). — Le  Bulletin  Federaliste. — 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Slavic  and  East  European  Languages. — BuHetin  NGO- 
ONG. 

Cahiers  des  Amis  de  Han  Ryner. — Cahiers  Laennec. 
La  Classe  de  Franfois.  —  colloquium.  —  Congress 
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Weel^ly. — Contacts. — The  Continental  Trade  Bulletin. 
— Chronique  Sociale  de  France. — Current  Literature. 
— Czechoslovak  Life. 

Dokumente  (Frankfurt  a.M.). 

The  Eastern  Quarterly. — L’Education  Nationale. — 
Elite. — Espaha  Libre.  —  Europa-Archiv. — European 
Students'  Mirror. 

Ije  Fureteur. 

The  Gadfly. — Die  Gegenwart. — Guilde  du  Uvre. 

Information  et  Riposte. — Integrity. 

The  Jewish  Way. 

Die  Kommenden. 

Die  Lessestunde. — Lettres  du  Monde. — Literdrni 
Noviny. — Die  Uteratur. — Lithuanian  Bulletin. — mes 
fiches. — Mexican  Life. — Mundo  Hispdnico. — The 
Muslim  Sunrise. 

Die  Neue  Gesellschaft. — Neue  Literarische  Welt. — 
Die  Neue  Zeitung. — The  New  Central  European  Ob- 

K  If 

Osteuropa,  the  useful  “Zcitschrift  fiir  Gegenwarts- 
tragen  dcs  Ostens”  which  was  published  in  Berlin,  by 
the  Deutsche  Gesellschaft  zum  Studium  Osteuropas, 
from  1925  till  1939,  but  was  killed  by  the  war  and 
the  dismembering  of  Germany,  has  resumed  publi¬ 
cation.  Its  new  editor  is  Dr.  Klaus  Mehnert,  and  it  is 
now  published  by  the  Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fiir 
Osteuropakunde,  in  Stuttgart,  at  Charlottenplatz  17. 
It  appears  six  times  a  year,  is  attractively  got  up,  and 
is  full  of  substance.  The  price  is  2.50  dm  a  copy,  12 
dm  a  year. 

Osteuropa  seems  to  be  making  good  its  claim  to  be 
“objektiv  aber  nicht  neutral,”  in  the  presentation  of 
such  subjects  as  (in  Heft  1,  for  October  1951)  the 
paper  on  Stalin  und  die  Oder-Neisse  Linie  (by  Boris 
Meissner);  Die  ungarische  Uteratur  und  der  Kom- 
munismus  (by  Julius  von  Farkas);  Der  Sowjetautnr 
und  sein  Held  (by  the  Editor). 

The  March  1952  issue  of  The  Twentieth  Century  is 
its  75th  anniversary  number.  It  was  formerly  The 
Nineteenth  Century.  The  theme  of  the  anniversary 
issue  is  a  “re-examination  of  the  spiritual,  intellectual 
and  social  legacy  remaining  to  us  from  the  nineteenth 
century.  .  .  .”  The  present  editors  further  comment 
that  “the  task  of  a  monthly  review  is  not,  of  course, 
such  a  simple  one  as  it  was  seventy-five  years  ago. 
Over-specialization,  a  general  diffusion  of  educational 
standards,  a  tragic  fragmentation  of  knowledge  have 
overtaken  and  disorganized  a  generation  whose  fath¬ 
ers  and  grandfathers,  happy  in  the  |X)Sse$sion  of  a 
corporate  body  of  knowledge,  knew  that  they  could, 
and  persistently  did,  exert  an  influence  over  public 
opinion,  and  that,  frequently,  through  the  medium 
of  the  serious  monthly  journal.” 

Owing  to  the  sudden  death  of  its  President  and 
Editor-in-Chief,  Whipple  McClay,  Proof,  Inc.  an¬ 
nounces  the  suspension  of  all  activities,  including  the 
publication  of  Preview  (Proof  and  Galley). 


server. — Notre  Europe. — Us  Nouvelles  Utteraires.— 
Now  &  Then. 

L’Observateur. — Die  Osterreichische  Furche. 

La  Pensee  Fran^aise. — Predica. — The  Progressive.— 
Pourquoi  Pas? — Publisher’s  Weekly- 

The  Record. — Relations. — Revista  de  la  Escuela  de 
Jurisprudencia. — U  Revue  Internationale. — The  Rubi¬ 
con. 

Das  Schweizer  Buch  (Le  Uvre  Suisse.  U  Libro 
Svizzero).  —  Schweizer  Biicherbote.  —  Schweizer 
Biicher-Zeitung. — Der  Schweizer  Buchhandel  (La  Li- 
brairie  Suisse). — Stechert-Hafner  Book  News. 

The  Torch. — Le  Travailleur. 

ijbersee-Rundschau. — The  Ukrainian  Bulletin.— 
UNESCO  Bulletin  for  Ubraries. — L’Unique. 

Voga. 

Die  Weltbiihne. — Writers’  Digest. 

Yugoslav  Review. 

M.  M 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  read  in  No.  60  of 
Babel  these  words  by  Ernesto  Montenegro:  “Esta  sera 
la  oracion  valedictoria  por  ...  la  Revista  Babel,  en 
visperas  de  cerrarle  los  ojos  y  sellarle  la  boca,  antes 
de  que  vaya  a  reposar  en  lo  que  lord  Roseberry  llamo 
‘cementerios  de  libros’ — la  biblioteca  publica  y  la 
biblioteca  particular.”  Babel,  directed  by  Enrique  Espi¬ 
noza,  has  always  maintained  a  high  literary  standard; 
it  was  interesting;  it  was  well  done.  Now,  not  only 
Chile  but  all  of  us  will  be  the  poorer. 

After  an  absence  of  some  years.  La  Revue  Musicale, 
France’s  most  prestigious  music  journal,  has  been  re¬ 
vived  with  an  issue  for  Jaunary,  1952,  devoted  to  the 
relations  of  French  literature  to  music  from  1900  to 
the  present.  Its  special  editor,  Raymond  Schwab,  has 
attracted  outstanding  writers,  although  some  brief 
articles  appear  mainly  to  add  the  luster  of  their  au¬ 
thor’s  names.  The  late  philosopher  Alain  is  represented 
with  random  thoughts  on  Beethoven;  Paul  Claudel 
and  C.  F.  Ramuz  (t)  have  brief  notes;  the  com¬ 
poser  Georges  Auric  and  musicologists  Charles  Koech- 
lin  and  Frank  Onnen  lend  promise  to  the  publication. 
General  musicological  themes,  the  musical  affinities 
of  several  authors  (Mallarme,  Valery,  Apollinaire,  Max 
Jacob)  and  one  philosopher  (Bergson)  are  discussed. 
Andre  Coeuroy’s  survey  of  the  “battle”  between  litera¬ 
ture  and  music  is  particularly  illuminating.  Several 
articles  challenge  the  contemporary  validity  of  Wag- 
nerism  and  elevate  Debussy  to  a  lofty  pedestal. 

A  few  pages  are  devoted  to  current  criticism,  bib¬ 
liographical  information,  discography,  and  current 
chronicle.  There  are  four  excellent  photographic  re¬ 
productions.  Alternate  special  and  critical  issues  are 
promised  for  future  numbers.  The  present  issue  fore¬ 
casts  a  scholarly  and  readable  source  of  humanistic  in¬ 
formation  and  opinion.  Address:  Richard-Masse,  Edi- 
teurs,  7  Place  Saint-Sulpice,  Paris  VI^ 

Alfred  Robert  Neumann 
University  of  Miehigan 
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French:  Literature 

Germaine  Beaumont.  Colette  par  elle-meme.  Andre 
Parinaud,  ed.  Paris.  Scuil.  n.d.  191  pp.,  ill.  240  £r. — 
Interpretative  essay  by  G.  Beaumont;  selections  from 
Colette’s  writings;  abundance  of  photographs. 

Chateaubriand,  l^ttre  a  M.  de  Fontanes  stir  la  Cam- 
pagne  Romaine,  J.-M.  Gautier,  ed.  Geneve.  Droz 
(Lille.  Giard).  1951.  xci+79  pp. — Chateaubriand’s 
famous  letter  on  the  ruins  of  Rome,  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  Mercure  de  France  in  1 804,  is  here  edited  with 
a  commentary  much  longer  than  the  document  itself. 

Henri  Guillemin,  ed.  Victor  Hugo  par  lui-meme. 
Paris.  Seuil.  1951.  190  pp.,  ill.  240  fr .-Critique  pre¬ 
sents  biographical  data,  quotations,  comments  on 
Hugo’s  religious  beliefs. 

Marius-Frangois  Guyard.  Utterature  comparee.  Paris. 
Presses  Universitaires  de  France.  1951.  128  pp. — Sys¬ 
tematic  presentation  of  the  history  and  methf^s  of  the 
study  of  international  literary  relations. 

Jean  Hankiss.  La  Utterature  et  la  vie.  Problematic ue 
de  la  creation  litteraire.  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo,  ed. 
Sao  Paulo.  Universidade  de  Sao  Paulo  (Letras  No.  8). 
1951.  vii-|-335  pp. — Considers  the  factors  of  psychol¬ 
ogy,  history,  ancl  aesthetics  in  literary  creation,  and 
literature  as  it  is  interwoven  with  life. 

Francis  feanson.  Montaigne  par  lui-meme.  Paris. 
Scuil.  1951.  191  pp.,  ill.  240  fr. — Selections  from  the 
essays  of  the  three  periods  with  pericxl  identification; 
considerable  interpretative  text;  original  orthography 
slightly  changed. 

Pierre  de  Ronsard.  Le  second  livre  des  amours.  Alex¬ 
andre  Micha,  ed.  Geneve.  Droz  (Lille.  Giard).  1951. 
xliv+227  pp. — Uses  the  text  of  the  1578  edition  with 
additions,  dates,  introductory  critique,  glossary,  vari¬ 
ants. 

Italo  Sicilia  no.  Les  origines  des  chansons  de  geste. 
P.  Antonetti,  tr.  Paris.  Picard.  1951.  233  pp.  $2.60 
(u.s.) — Author  is  convinced  that  the  chansons  de  geste 
do  not  antedate  the  eleventh  century. 

French:  Fiction 

F.  W.  Caviczel.  Oui  .  .  .  pour  toujours.  Robert  Stival, 
tr.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1952.  323  pp.  540  fr. — Trials  of 
marriage  that  push  w’eak  souls  into  desertion  and  more 
generous  ones  up  to  the  level  of  a  redeeming  sacrifice. 

Pierre  Dumoncel.  L’evasion  d’ Alain  Verdeur.  Paris. 
Lutke.  1951.  180  pp. — Bound  inevitably  by  love,  he 
suffers  from  incurable  jealousy,  she  from  an  unsatis¬ 
fied  need  for  security. 

lean  Faber.  Le  hal  du  vingt  janvier.  Paris.  Lutke. 
1951.  266  pp. — What  happens  to  a  group  of  friends, 
in  France  and  America,  between  1946  and  1971. 

Ferny-Besson.  Im  paupihre  du  jour.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1951.  301  pp.  525  fr. — Life  must  be  lived 
from  day  to  day,  “en  fumant  mon  temps  comme  un 
cigarc.” 


E.-T.-A.  Hoffmann.  Le  Chevalier  Gluck^.  Jean  Ca- 
nava,  tr.  Paris.  Lacoste.  1951.  29  pp. — Translation  of 
Hoffmann’s  Ritter  Gluc\,  from  his  first  collection, 
Phantasiestiiclte  in  Callots  Manier,  1814. 

G.  Hunermann.  Fleur  des  mareds,  Maria  Goretti.  E. 
Saillard,  tr.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1952.  168  pp.  300  fr. 
— Sentimental  presentation  of  the  much-publicized 
history  of  the  Italian  girl  who  lost  her  life  in  defending 
her  .virtue,  half  a  century  ago,  and  was  recently  canon¬ 
ized. 

Ernst  Kreuder.  La  societe  du  grenier.  Jacques  Mar¬ 
tin,  tr.  Paris.  Plon.  1951.  vii+235  pp.  390  fr. — Version 
of  the  whimsical  and  thrilling  Gesellschaft  vom  Dach- 
hoden.  1946. 

Claude  Portier.  Traduit  de  rien.  Temoignages  sur 
V adolescence.  Paris.  Lacoste.  1951.  185  pp. — Little 
stories  indicating  that  children  find  life  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter. 

Saint-Gait.  Loisirs.  Paris.  Debresse.  1951.  318  pp. — 
Feverish  story  of  what  happened  to  a  group  of  New 
Yorkers  in  the  course  of  four  days. 

Louise  de  Vilmorin.  Madame  de.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1951.  132  pp. — Delicately  written  story  of  illicit  love 
and  gracefully  borne  suffering  in  high  society. 

French:  Verse 

Georges  Linze.  Po^me  du  miracle  d’exister.  Liege. 
Editions  Anthologie.  n.d.  63  pp.  40  Bel.  fr. — ^Drawn 
from  the  deepest  experiences  of  daily  living. 

Pierre  Quinet.  Sous  le  del  gris.  Paris.  Lacoste.  1951. 
55  pp. — Nature  poems  written  in  Helsinki,  Oslo,  Stock¬ 
holm,  Grasse,  Odense,  Paris  (1949-1951)  and  inspired 
by  these  places. 

Thcophile  de  Viau.  Oeuvres  poetiques.  /.  Genive. 
Droz  (Lille.  Giard).  1951.  xxi+215  pp. — Critical  edi¬ 
tion,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Jeanne  Streichcr. 

French:  Essays  and  Reporting 

Allocutions  de  Sa  Saintete  Pie  XU  aux  nouveaux 
epoux.  II:  Autour  du  foyer  chretien.  J.  Thomas-d’Hoste, 
tr.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1951.  256  pp.  400  fr. — Discourses 
on  the  fidelity,  responsibilities,  right  of  authority,  and 
enemies  of  a  Christian  marriage. 

Catherine  Ammar.  La  tete  qui  roule.  Paris.  Lacoste. 
1951.  189  pp.  650  fr. — Recreates  some  experiences  of 
a  criminal  lawyer  and  dramas  that  take  place  in  the 
Criminal  Court. 

Henri  Peyre,  ed.  Pensees  de  Baudelaire.  Paris.  Corti. 
1951.  156  pp. — Presents  Baudelaire  as  moralist,  by  se¬ 
lections  from  his  verse  and  prose  under  topical  group¬ 
ings. 

Robert  de  Poccadaz.  Les  mediocres.  Paris.  Lacoste. 
1951.  124  pp. — The  average  man  is  a  weakling. 

Jean  Temprement.  Reflexions  sur  I’esthetique.  Paris. 
Lacoste.  1951.  89  pp. — ^The  perception  of  beauty 
through  the  cultivation  and  refinement  of  the  senses. 
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Martinc  Vergnes.  Mosatques.  Paris.  Lacoste.  1951. 
52  pp. — Aphorisms. 

French:  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Armand  Abel.  Le  Coran.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publi- 
cite.  1951.  109  pp.  50  Bel.  fr. — Scholarly  study  of  the 
life  and  writing  of  Mahomet. 

Denis  Diderot.  Lettre  sur  les  aveugles.  Robert  Ni- 
klaus,  ed.  Geneve.  Droz  (Lille.  Giard).  1951.  lxviii+ 
124  pp. — A  critical  edition  which  explains  and  inter¬ 
prets  the  Lettre. 

Joseph  Duhr  S.  J.  Le  dogme  de  VAssomption  de 
Marie.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1952.  23  pp.  100  fr. — Ex¬ 
position  of  dogma  proclaimed  by  Pope,  November 
1950;  its  theological  bases,  the  evolution  of  belief, 
declaration  as  dogma. 

Karl  Jaspers.  La  situation  spirituelle  de  notre  epoque. 
Jean  Ladricre,  tr.  Louvain.  Nauwelaerts.  1951.  248  pp. 
69  Bel.  fr. — Translation  of  the  fifth  edition  of  the 
philosopher’s  Die  geistige  Situation  der  Zeit  (first  ed., 
1931). 

Edgar  Morin.  L'homme  et  la  mort  dans  Vhistoire. 
Paris.  Correa.  1951.  335  pp.  795  fr. — Past,  present, 
and  future  of  man’s  painful  effort  to  look  Death  in 
the  face  without  wincing. 

French:  History 

Roger  Aubenas,  Robert  Ricard.  Histoire  de  I'Eglise. 
XV:  L’tglise  et  la  Renaissance  (1449-1517).  Paris. 
Bloud  &  Gay.  1951.  395  pp.  1,200  fr. — Careful,  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  the  religious  shortcomings  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  and  of  the  Church’s  efforts  to  reform  itself. 

Andre  Billy.  Chapelles  et  societes  secrites  dans  Vhis¬ 
toire.  Paris.  Correa.  1951.  176  pp.  390  fr. — The  well- 
known  psychological  novelist  and  critic  studies  the 
gregarious  trend  which  has  given  rise  to  cenacles:  re¬ 
ligious,  philosophical,  political,  amorous,  literary,  ar¬ 
tistic,  etc. 

Louis  Halphen.  A  travers  Vhistoire  du  moyen  age. 
Paris.  Presses  Uni versita ires  de  France.  1950.  352  pp. 
— 30  essays,  originally  Sorbonne  lectures,  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  the  author  titled  Actualite  de  Vhistoire  du 
moyen  age. 

French:  Sociology 

Eugene  Cavaignac.  L’economie  grecque.  Paris.  Plon. 
1951.  vi-|-246  pp.  390  fr. — Deals  mainly  with  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  money  during  the  six  centuries  preceding 
the  Christian  era. 

Maurice  Duverger.  Les  partis  politiques.  Paris.  Ar¬ 
mand  Colin.  1951.  476  pp.,  ill.  1,100  fr. — Their  struc¬ 
ture,  participation  by  members,  administration,  num¬ 
ber  of  parties,  alliances. 

French:  Public  Questions 

Yves  Farge.  Le  sang  de  la  corruption.  Paris.  Edi- 
teurs  Fran^ais  Rcunis.  1951.  92  pp.  100  fr. — Anti- 
American  plea  for  French  unity  and  sovereignty;  names 
U.S.  as  aggressor  in  Korea. 

Jean  Paulhan.  Lettre  aux  Directeurs  de  la  Resistance. 
Paris.  Minuit.  1952.  54  pp. — The  leaders  of  the  Re¬ 
sistance,  a  movement  for  the  restoration  of  liberty,  have 
become  tools  of  tyranny,  claims  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 


Resistants.  This  pamphlet  has  provoked  violent  reac¬ 
tions  and  bitter  polemic. 

Conrad  Vilnius.  La  croix  h  Vomhre  du  rideau  de 
fer.  Paris.  Plon.  1951.  199  pp.  360  fr. — Baltic  priest 
reports  on  the  state  of  the  Church,  persecutions,  rcsbt- 
ance,  growth  of  a  new  religious  community. 

Weygand.  Forces  de  la  France.  Paris.  Boivin.  1951. 
186  pp.  +  10  plates.  780  fr. — A  survey  of  past  wars; 
a  discussion  of  the  present  defense  of  the  West,  of 
Europe,  and  of  France. 

French:  Text  and  Reference  Boo\s 

Bibliographie  generale  de  litterature  comparee.  An- 
nees  1949-1950.  Paris.  Boivin.  n.d.  46  pp. — Continues, 
in  modest  proportions,  the  exhaustive  work  on  com¬ 
parative  literature  by  F.  Baldensperger  and  W.  p. 
Friederich. 

Wilmarth  H.  Starr,  Alfred  G.  Pellegrino,  Henri  A. 
Casavant.  Functional  French.  New  York.  American 
Book  Co.  1951.  xviii+292  pp. — Lesson  plan:  (1) 
words  and  phrases  to  be  memorized,  (2)  model  sen¬ 
tences,  (3)  grammatical  explanations,  (4)  reading  and 
questions. 

Vercors.  Le  silence  de  la  mer.  Henri  &  Marguerite 
Peyre,  eds.  New  York.  Pantheon  Books.  1951.  96  pp. 
$1.35. — Interpretative  introduction  on  literature  in 
wartime,  preface  from  Cahiers  du  Silence,  some  35 
pages  of  text,  vocabulary. 

French:  Miscellaneous 

Zofia  Kossak.  Du  fond  de  Vahtme,  Seigneur.  .  .  . 
Jean  de  Plater  Syberg,  tr.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1951.  301 
pp.  570  fr. — Account  of  a  torture  camp  for  women; 
deals  with  the  problem  of  evil  and  expresses  a  kind 
of  pity  for  the  perpetrators. 

Camille  Muller.  L’encyclique  "Humani  Generis"  et 
les  prohlemes  scientifiques.  Louvain.  Nauwelaerts. 
1951.  35  pp.  29  Bel.  fr. — The  encyclical  has  not  re¬ 
duced  our  absolute  liberty  of  research;  article  reprinted 
from  Syntheses  (V:57)  replying  to  a  previous  article. 

German:  Literature 

Almanach.  Das  fiinfundsechzigste  Jahr.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1951.  179  pp.  3.50  dm. — Selections 
from  the  writings  of  25  of  Fischer’s  authors  in  the 
course  of  the  65  years:  Stefan  Zweig,  Hugo  von  Hof¬ 
mannsthal,  Franz  Kafka,  Thomas  Mann,  Franz  Werfel, 
Carl  Zuckmayer,  et  al. 

Alfred  Doblin.  Arno  Holz.  Die  Revolution  der  Lyril^. 
Wiesbaden.  Steiner.  1951.  134  pp.  -j-  2  plates. — Elo¬ 
quent  tribute  to  the  bahnhrechende  Naturalistic  play¬ 
wright  and  poet  (1863-1929)  with  a  hundred  pages 
of  his  most  characteristic  writing. 

Friedrich  Grieger.  Max  Herrmann-Neisse.  Wies¬ 
baden.  Stei.ner.  1951.  99  pp. — Life  and  selections  from 
the  works  of  the  brave  crippled  poet  who  died  in 
London  in  1941  (b.  1886),  exiled  from  Hitler’s  Ger¬ 
many.  Bibliography. 

Werner  Kraft.  Else  Las\er-Schiiler.  Wiesbaden. 
Steiner.  1951.  106  pp. — Life  and  best  work  of  the  fer¬ 
vent  Jewish  poetess  from  Elberfeld  who  died  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  in  1945  at  the  age  of  69.  Bibliography. 

Hanns  Ulbricht.  Theodor  Ddubler.  Eine  Einjuhrung 
in  sein  fVer^.  Wiesbaden.  Steiner.  1951.  100  pp.  + 
3  plates. — Life  and  work  of  the  near-Expressionist  poet 
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and  novelist  (1876-1934),  with  a  75-pagc  anthology 
and  a  bibliography. 

German:  Fiction 

Jan  van  Dorp.  Schwarzer  Lowe  im  goldenen  Feld. 
Munchcn.  List.  1951.  493  pp. — Thrilling  adventures  of 
the  Ostend  privateer  Captain  Marinus  de  Boer,  back 
in  the  brave  days  when  piracy  was  an  honorable  pro¬ 
fession.  This  translation,  from  the  French  original 
{Flamand  des  Vogues),  is  by  Annette  Mertens. 

Siegfried  Einstein.  Legenden.  Lausanne.  Vineta. 
1951.  83  pp.  8.10  Sw.  fr. — The  St.  Gallen  poet  has 
put  together  into  one  attractive  little  volume  seven 
fanciful  tales  in  most  of  which  der  liehe  Gott  is  a  prin¬ 
cipal  character. 

Ernst  Jiingcr.  Ortners  Erzdhlung.  Tubingen.  Helio¬ 
polis.  1949.  67  pp.,  ill. — Parable  in  the  form  of  a 
long-short  story.  Illustrations  by  E.  A.  von  Mandels- 
loh. 

Kurt  Kusenberg.  Die  Sonnenhlumen.  Hamburg. 
Rowohit.  1951.  151  pp.  7.80  dm. — Another  collection 
of  fanciful  tales  by  the  popular  feuilletonist. 

Roger  Martin  du  Card.  Sommer  1914  und  Epilog, 
2  vols.  Frederick  Lehner,  tr.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1951.  1,151 
pp. — The  last  two  volumes  of  the  Thihault  scries. 

Ernest  Valmoorc.  Rote  Rose  auf  schwarzem  Samt. 
Bonn.  Europaischc  Biichcrei  Hicronimi.  1951.  383  pp. 
15.50  dm. — Love  and  excitement  in  a  villa  on  the 
coast  of  Brittany. 

German:  History  and  Biography 

Ernst  Robert  Curtius.  Balzac.  Bern.  Francke.  2nd  ed., 
1951.  423  pp.  +  4  plates.  12.80  Sw.  fr. — Belated 
second  edition  of  a  bcx)k  which  the  French  themselves, 
and  other  countries  as  well,  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  works  on  the  great  realist  ever  written. 
(First  cd.,  1923). 

Robert  Neumann.  Sir  Basil  Zaharoff.  Der  Konig  der 
Waffen.  Munchcn.  Dcsch.  1951.  343  pp.  14.80  dm. — 
The  spectacular  armament  contractor  and  international 
go-getter,  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  keen  and 
clever  biographer. 

Gerhard  Simson.  Fiinf  Kdmpfer  fiir  Gerechtigl(eit. 
Munchcn.  Beck.  1951.  289  pp.  +  5  plates.  12.50  dm. 
—Biographies  of  Thomasius,  Picquart,  Lombroso,  Du- 
nant,  and  Nansen. 

Antonina  Vallcntin.  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Maltr-Er- 
jinder-Philosoph.  Miinchen.  List.  1951.  523  pp.  +  17 
plates.  15.80  dm. — Elaborately  documented  biography 
of  one  of  the  most  amazingly  and  variously  gifted  of 
all  the  sons  of  men. 

German:  Memoirs 

Clinton  T.  Duffy,  Dean  Jennings.  Zuchthaus  in  San 
Franzisl{o.  Fritz  Corsing,  tr.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Metzner. 
1951.  271  pp.  12  plates.  12.50  dm. — Translation  by 
Fritz  Corsing  of  The  San  Quentin  Story. 

Josef  Leitgeb.  Das  unversehrte  Jahr.  Salzburg.  Otto 
Muller.  1948.  371  pp.  7.80  Sw.  fr. — Memories  of  child¬ 
hood  and  youth,  by  an  educator  who  was  also  a  charm¬ 
ing  poet  and  essayist. 


Takashi  Nagai.  Wir  waren  dabei  in  Nagasaki.  Wolf¬ 
gang  Metzner,  tr.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Metzner.  1951.  167 
pp.  7  dm. — Reports  by  eight  Japanese  survivors.  Dr. 
Metzner’s  translation  of  We  of  Nagasaki,  edited  by  a 
Christian  Japanese  physician. 


German:  Public  Questions 

Ein  Leben  fur  die  Freiheit.  Ffankfurt  a.M.  Aktion. 
1950.  30  pp.  0.50  dm. — The  mysterious  disappearance 
of  Alfred  Weiland,  Berlin  artisan  who  was  active  in 
the  opposition  to  Bolshevism  and  who  was  kidnapped 
in  November  1950. 

Die  Freiheit  fordert  kjare  Entscheidungen.  Johannes 
R.  Becher  und  der  PEN-Club.  Bonn.  Bundesministeri- 
um  fiir  Gesamtdeutsche  Fragen.  1951.  39  pp. — Dcku- 
ments  of  the  debate  in  the  German  PEN-Club  on 
whether  the  Communistically  inclined  poet  Johannes 
R.  Bccher,  President  of  the  Soviet  Zone  Kulturbund, 
can  be  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  liberty-upholding 
PEN. 

Kurt  Hiller.  Rote  Ritter.  Erlebnisse  mit  deutschen 
Kommunisten.  Gelsenkirchen.  Ruhr  Verlag.  n.d.  127 
pp.  2  dm. — Purports  to  record  only  factual  experi¬ 
ences  with  Communists. 

Mary  A.  Nourse.  Gdrung  in  Fern-Ost.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  Metzner.  1951.  317  pp.  -f"  1  map.  12.50  dm. — 
Translation,  by  Helen  Scherer,  of  Ferment  in  the  Far 
East. 

Fritz  Sternberg.  Kapitalismus  und  Sozialismus  vor 
dem  Weltgericht.  Hamburg.  Rowohit.  1951.  456  pp. 
24  dm. — Thoughtful  study  of  the  record  of  two  eco¬ 
nomic  systems,  each  of  which  the  author  Ends  wanting. 


German:  Text  and  Reference  Books 

Adressbuch  des  Schweizer  Buchhandels.  Zurich. 
Schwcizerischer  Buchhandler-  und  Verlegerverein.  New 
ed.,  1951.  121  pp. — Shows  a  good  many  changes  from 
the  edition  of  1947. 

Hans  Fromm.  Bibliographie  deutscher  Vbersetzun- 
gen  aus  dem  Franzdsischen.  1700-1948.  IV:  L-M. 
Verzeichnis  A.  Baden-Baden.  Verlag  fiir  Kunst  und 
Wissenschaft.  1951.  495  pp. — Published  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  French  High  Commissioner  for  Germany. 
Carries  the  number  of  items  from  13,520  to  18,537. 

Richard  Mdnnig.  Amerika  und  England  im  deut¬ 
schen,  dsterreichischen  und  schweizerischen  Schrifttum 
der  Jahre  1945-1949.  Stuttgart.  Kohlhammer.  1951. 
ix+259  pp.  10  dm. — With  an  excellent  list  of  biblio¬ 
graphical  sources  and  several  statistical  tables. 

Werner  Neuse.  Deutscher  Sprachgebrauch.  New 
York.  American  Book  Co.  1952.  xv+189  pp. — Exer¬ 
cises  in  German  style.  Bibliography  of  dictionaries  and 
handbooks.  Lbt  of  idioms.  German-English  vocabulary. 


German:  Science 

Ludwig  von  Bertalanffy.  Theoretische  Biologie.  II: 
Stoffwechsel,  Wachstum.  Bern.  Francke.  2nd  ed.,  1951. 
418  pp.  47.50  Sw.  fr. — With  bibliography  including 
several  hundred  titles,  an  index  of  Personennamen, 
and  a  general  index. 
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William  L.  Laurence.  Wasserstoffbomhen.  Herstel- 
lung.  Militarise  her  Einsatz.  Ihre  Rolle  in  der  Weltpoli- 
tik..  Otto-Martin  von  Gierke,  tr.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Metz- 
ner.  1951.  175  pp.  7  dm. — Translation  of  the  illumi¬ 
nating  Hell  Bomb,  by  the  science  news  reporter  of  the 
staff  of  the  New  Yor^  Times. 

German:  Miscellaneous 

Viktor  Bieler.  Der  Verkehr  mil  Gott.  Innsbruck. 
Rauch.  1951.  454  pp.  $3.15  (u.s.). — ^The  Swiss  Catho¬ 
lic  Bishop  of  Sitten  on  prayer. 

Rudolf  Brunngraber.  Der  tonende  Erdkreis.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Rowohlt.  1951.  576  pp.  17.50  dm. — ^The  birth 
and  growth  of  wireless.  By  the  vigorous  and  popular 
author  of  Radium;  Opium\rieg;  Zucker  aus  Cuba. 

Kasimir  Edschmid.  Afril^a  nackt  und  angezogen. 
Munchen.  Dcsch.  New  ed.,  1951.  315  pp.  ill.  +  16 
plates.  15.60  dm. — Reworking  of  the  vivid  travel  book 
(1st  ed.,  1930)  which  handles  the  problems  of  a  giant 
continent  so  dynamically. 

Der  Leitfaden  fiir  Presse  und  Werbung.  Essen. 
Stamm.  1952.  714  2-col.  pp.  19  dm. — Richly  furnished 
manual  of  German  press  and  publicity,  in  German, 
English,  and  French,  with  hundreds  of  advertisements. 

Ludwig  K.  Mayer.  Musikgeschichte.  Ihre  Entwicl^- 
lung  und  ihre  Meister.  Wunsiedel.  I^itner.  n.d.  213 
pp.  6  dm. — With  selective  bibliography,  Zeittafel,  and 
index  of  proper  names. 

Edgar  Salin.  Geschichte  der  Volk^swirtschaftslehre. 
Bern.  Francke.  4th  ed.,  1951.  205  pp.  10.80  Sw.  fr. — 
Enlarged  new  edition  of  a  rapid  but  illuminating  rec¬ 
ord  which  has  been  widely  translated. 

Julius  Wiegand.  Abriss  der  lyrischen  Technik,. 
Fulda.  Parzeller.  1951.  160  pp.  6  dm. — Based  on  a 
study  of  many  thousands  of  successful  German  poems. 

Spanish:  Literature 

Gaston  Figueira.  Gabriela  Mistral.  Fuerza  y  ternura 
de  America.  Montevideo.  Impresora  L.l.G.U.  1951.  14 
pp. — An  essay  which  won  the  first  prize  in  an  inter¬ 
national  competition  in  Montevideo  in  1950  and  was 
published  in  Revista  Nacional. 

Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz.  Amor,  ausencia,  celos. 
Guadalajara,  Mex.  Xallixtlico.  1951.  38  pp. — Intro¬ 
duced  by  a  15-page  essay,  Sor  Juana  y  su  amor,  by  the 
Guadalajara  educator  and  essayist  Arturo  Rivas  Sainz. 

Gonzalo  Torrente  Ballester.  Literatura  espahola  con- 
tempordnea  (1898-1936).  Madrid.  Aguado.  1949.  464 
pp.  $3.30  (u.s.) — From  (including)  the  "generation 
of  ’98." 

Spanish:  Fiction  and  Drama 

Jose  Deleito  y  Pinuela.  Origen  y  apogeo  del  "Genero 
Chico."  Madrid.  Revista  de  Occidente.  1949.  572  pp. 
80  ptas. — Memories  of  the  Madrid  theater. 

Julien  Green.  Moira.  Silvina  BuIIrich,  tr.  Buenos 
Aires.  Emecc.  1951.  226  pp.  $14  m-n. — Review  of 
French  original,  B.  A.,  25:2,  p.  130. 

Arturo  OqucH.  El  brujo  de  Talgua.  Tegucigalpa.  El 
Autor.  1950.  183  pp. — Ten  sketches  of  life  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  Honduras  where  the  indigenous  customs  still 
persist.  Pleasantly  and  colorfully  written. 


Spanish:  Verse 

Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz.  Obras  completas.  I:  Urica 
personal.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1951. 
Ixviii-f  638  pp.  $3  (u.s.) — Volume  One  of  an  edition 
to  be  complete  in  4  volumes.  Long  and  learned  intro¬ 
duction. 

Carlos  Augusto  Leon.  Tres  Poemas.  Cuaderno  de 
Paz.  Caracas.  Con  el  Autor.  1951.  30  pp. — The  Vene¬ 
zuelan  poet  and  political  agitator  sings  the  praises  of 
Mao  Tse  Tung  and  the  spreading  "sovictico  irbol.” 

Serafina  Quinteras.  Asi  hablaba  Zarapastro.  Lima. 
La  Autora.  1951.  94  pp. — Poems  on  limeho  manners 
and  customs.  A  valuable  folklore  contribution. 

Spanish:  Biography 

Pere  Foix.  Judrez.  Mexico.  XcKhid.  2nd  ed.,  1951. 
295  pp.  $2.50  (u.s.) — Substantial  study  (revised  and 
enlarged)  of  the  Father  of  Mexican  independence,  by 
a  Catalan  publicist. 

Frank  Harris.  Vida  y  conjesiones  de  Oscar  Wilde. 
Ricardo  Baeza,  tr.  Buenos  Aires.  Emecc.  2nd  ed.,  1951. 
602  pp.  $35  m-n. — Translator’s  introduction  quotes 
from  author’s  comments  and  from  critics;  data  on  life 
of  author;  epilogue  by  Shaw;  appcmliccs. 

Jose  Lopez  Sinchez.  Vida  y  obra  del  sabio  mediio 
habanero  Dr.  Tomds  Romay  Chacon.  Selccta.  La  H.i- 
bana.  1950.  420  pp.  +  9  plates.  $5  m-n. — His  cul¬ 
tural  and  political  activities,  work  for  control  of  yellow 
fever,  other  contributions  to  medicine. 

Josd  Reina  Valenzuela.  Carrillo  en  Honduras.  San 
Josd,  C.  R.  Con  el  Autor.  1951.  28  pp. — Study  of  a 
period  in  the  life  of  Braulio  Carrillo,  one-time  dictator 
of  Costa  Rica  and  foe  of  the  reformer  Francisco 
Morazin. 

Spanish:  Miscellaneous 

Ermilo  Abreu  G6mcz,  Joseph  S.  Flores,  cds.  Leyen- 
das  mexicanas.  New  York.  American  Book  Co.  1951. 
xiii+153  pp.,  ill. — Excerpts  from  Maya,  Quiche, 
Zapoteca,  and  Toltcc  legends. 

Samuel  Greene  Arnold.  Viaje  por  America  del  Sur. 
1847-1848.  Clara  de  la  Rosa,  tr.  Buenos  Aires.  Emecc. 
1951.  260  pp.  $25  m-n. — Prologue  by  Jose  Luis  Busa- 
niche.  Preface  by  David  James. 

P.  J.  Cristii,  S.  Gorbin.  Ritmo  industrial  en  la 
ultima  decada.  Rosario.  Rosario.  1951.  47  pp.,  ill.  $6 
m-n. — Statistics,  tables,  and  text  analyzing  Argentina’s 
industrial  situation;  credit  policies;  relation  to  agri¬ 
culture. 

Giovanni  Papini.  Descubrimientos  espirituales.  Vin- 
tila  Horia,  Elina  Tejerina  de  Walsh,  trs.  Buenos  Aires. 
Emecc.  1951.  217  pp.  $14  m-n. — From  Adam  and  St. 
Paul  to  Gide  and  Jcan-Paul  (Sartre). 

English:  Literature 

Robert  Ralston  Cawley.  Milton  and  the  Literature 
of  Travel.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Princeton  University  Press. 
1951.  ix*J-158  pp.  $3. — The  relative  value  to  Milton 
of  the  travel  b^ks  he  read,  and  how  he  used  this 
material  for  his  poetic  purposes. 

Rebecca  Patterson.  The  Riddle  of  Emily  Dickinson. 
Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1951.  xiii+434  pp. 
$4.50. — Identifies  Emily’s  too-much  loved  woman 
friend  as  Kate  Scott  Anthon;  interprets  Emily’s  poetry 
in  that  light. 
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B.  V.  Varnekc.  History  of  the  Russian  Theater: 
Seventeenth  through  Nineteenth  Century.  Boris  Brasol, 
tr.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1951.  xii+459  pp. — In  the 
scries  of  translations  from  the  Russian  under  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Translation  Project  of  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies. 

English:  fiction  and  Drama 

Robert  Bage.  Hermsprong,  or  Man  As  He  Is  Not. 
Vaughan  Wilkins,  cd.  New  York.  Library  Publishers. 
1951.  xiii+248  pp.  $3.75. — Reprint,  with  a  scholarly 
introduction,  of  a  nearly  forgotten  novel  (1796)  by  the 
“English  Voltaire.” 

Giuseppe  Berto.  The  Brigand.  Angus  Davidson,  tr. 
Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Directions.  1951.  224  pp.  $2.75. — 
A  modern  Robin  Hood  brings  both  terror  and  new 
hope  to  a  small  Italian  village. 

Julien  Gracq.  The  Castle  of  Argol.  Louise  Varese, 
tr.  Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Directions.  1951.  146  pp. 
$1.50. — Pleasant  analytic  novel  by  a  writer  who  has 
been  compared  to  Proust  and  Henry  James.  Original 
appeared  in  1938. 

Hermann  Hesse.  Siddhartha.  Hilda  Rosner,  tr.  Nor¬ 
folk,  Conn.  New  Directions.  1951.  153  pp.  $1.50. — 
Rejecting  Buddha  discipleship,  a  young  Indian  feels 
compelled  to  work  out  his  own  destiny,  through  temp- 
ution  to  renunciation. 

George  Moor.  The  Trial  of  the  Jewelled  Peacock^. 
New  York.  Island  Press.  1951.  16  pp.  $0.40. — Sym¬ 
bolic  blank-verse  play. 

Stefan  Themerson.  Wooff  Wooff  or  Who  Killed 
Richard  Wagner?  London.  GabcrbcKchus  Press.  1951. 
65  pp.  7/6. — An  even  madder  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

English:  Verse 

Kunigunde  Duncan.  Kentish  Fire.  Boston.  Bruce 
Humphries.  1951.  36  pp.  $2.50. — ^Thirty  sonnets  of 
hope,  an  answer  to  defeatism. 

George  Moor.  Beauty  and  Richness.  Glasgow.  Mac- 
Lellan.  1951.  46  pp.  3/6. — Poems  of  rich  imagery, 
deserving  a  wide  audience. 

English:  Essays 

E.  M.  Hough.  The  Concept  of  the  United  Nations. 
A  Philosophical  Analysis.  Basavangudi.  Indian  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Culture.  1951.  16  pp.  1  /  r. — Some  of  the  basic 
postulates  of  ancient  Indian  thought  implicit  in  the 
U.N. 

Archibald  MacLeish.  Freedom  Is  the  Right  to  Choose. 
Boston.  Beacon  Press.  New  ed.,  1951.  ix+186  pp. 
$2.50. — America  must  chcxise  a  positive  program,  trust¬ 
ing  in  her  adequacy  and  in  democratic  values. 

English:  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Aristotle's  “de  Anima”  in  the  Version  of  William 
of  Moerbel^e  and  the  Commentary  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Kenelm  Foster,  Silvester  Humphries,  trs. 
New  Haven.  Yale  University  Press.  1951.  504  pp.  $6.50. 
—First  English  translation  of  the  Commentary  written 
in  1271;  new  translation  of  Latin  version  of  de  Anima 
used  by  St.  Thomas. 


Margaret  Barr.  The  Great  Unity.  Boston.  Beacon 
Press.  1951.  96  pp.  $1.50. — A  Unitarian  minister’s 
outline  of  a  non-sectarian  course  in  religion  given 
at  a  girls’  school  in  Calcutta. 

Ernst  Cassirer.  T he  Philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment. 
Fiitz  C.  A.  Koelln,  James  P.  Pettegrove,  trs.  Princeton, 
N.  J.  Princeton  University  Press.  1951.  xiii+366  pp. 
$6. — Demonstrates  that  the  Age  of  Reason  produced 
a  philosophy  of  synthesis,  not  primarily  analysu.  Ger¬ 
man  original,  1932. 

Josef  Cardinal  Mindszenty.  T he  Face  of  the  Heavenly 
Mother.  Charles  Donahue,  tr.  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1951.  ix+150  pp.  $3. — The  theological  core 
of  the  Cardinal’s  ideas  on  motherhood,  incorporating 
also  the  concept  of  church  and  homeland. 

Dagobert  D.  Runes,  ed.  Spinoza  Dictionary.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1951.  xiv+309  pp.  $5. — 
Definitions  from  Spinoza’s  writings,  in  alphabetical 
order,  of  his  terms  and  concepts. 

August  O.  Spain.  The  Political  Theory  of  John  C. 
Calhoun.  New  York.  Bookman  Associates.  1951.  306 
pp.  $3.50. — Examines  Calhoun’s  ideas  about  relation 
of  state  to  individual,  state’s  rights,  problems  of  power 
and  sovereignty. 

English:  History  and  Biography 

Noel  Gilroy  Annan.  Leslie  Stephen.  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Harvard  University  Press.  1952.  viii-1-342  pp. 
-f-  8  plates.  $5. — “Hb  Thought  and  Character  in  Re¬ 
lation  to  his  Time.” 

Alexander  A.  Lawrence.  Storm  over  Savannah. 
.Athens.  University  of  Georgia  Press.  1951.  xii-|-220 
pp.  -|-  6  plates.  $3.50. — “The  Story  of  Count  d’Estaing 
and  the  Siege  of  the  Town  in  1779.” 

Emmanuela  Polimeni.  Leon  Bloy,  the  Pauper 
Prophet.  1846-1917.  New  York.  Philosophical  Library. 
1951.  119  pp.  $2.75. — Extracts  of  Catholic  essence  in 
the  thought  of  a  mystic  who  inspired  and  influenced 
many  contemporary  writers. 

Gorham  D.  Sanderson.  India  and  British  Imperial¬ 
ism.  New  York.  Bookman  Associates.  1951.  383  pp. 
$4.50. — Twofold  consequences  of  Britbh  domination: 
famine,  social  disorganization,  cultural  decay;  develop¬ 
ment  of  social  consciousness,  ideals  of  liberty,  begin¬ 
nings  of  industrialization. 

H.  L.  Trefousse.  Germany  and  American  Neutrality. 
1939-1941.  New  York.  Bookman  Associates.  1951.  247 
pp.  +  4  plates.  $3.75. — Draws  upon  documents,  trial 
testimony,  Roosevelt  papers,  other  memoirs  and  diaries 
to  trace  Germany’s  policy  toward  U.  S.  preceding 
World  War  II. 

Edward  F.  Willis.  Herbert  Hoover  and  the  Russian 
Prisoners  of  World  War  /.  Sunford.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1951.  ix-f-67  pp.  $1.50. — Studies  the  func¬ 
tioning  and  diplomatic  aspects  of  a  program  of  relief 
and  repatriation. 

English:  Public  Questions 

C.  N.  Vakil,  P.  R.  Brahmananda.  Planning  for  a 
Shortage  Economy.  The  Indian  Experiment.  Bombay. 
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Vora.  1952.  317  pp.  5/8  r. — ^Two  University  of  Bom¬ 
bay  economists  discuss  the  Indian  Five-Year  Plan. 

China’s  Youth  March  Forward.  Peking.  Foreign 
Languages  Press.  1950.  70  pp.,  ill.  -|-  H  plates. — Opti¬ 
mistic  account  of  China’s  progress  in  the  last  thirty 
years. 

English:  Education 

Culture  and  Education  in  New  China.  Peking.  For¬ 
eign  Languages  Press,  n.d.  82  pp.  +  16  plates. — Edu¬ 
cation,  the  press,  the  radio,  book  publishing,  science, 
the  film  industry. 

Willard  Range.  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Negro 
Colleges  in  Georgia,  1865-1949.  Athens.  University  of 
Georgia  Press.  1951.  x-|-254  pp.  $3.75. — ^Initial  effort 
supported  by  victorious  federal  government  and  based 
on  emotion;  subsequent  firmer  foundation;  develop¬ 
ment  of  balance  between  vocational  and  cultural  needs. 

English:  Reference  Bool(s 

The  Arabian  Peninsula.  Washington,  D.  C.  Library 
of  Congress  .1951.  xi-|-ll  1  pp.  $0.80. — A  timely  bibli¬ 
ography  of  books,  periodicals,  and  articles  in  English; 
emphasis  on  present  geographical,  ethnological,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  political  conditions. 

William  E.  Harkins,  ed.  Bibliography  of  Slavic 
Philology.  New  York.  King’s  Crown  Press.  1951.  32 
pp.  $0.75. — Items  (32)  grouped  under  Philology,  Old 
Church  Slavonic,  and  East,  West  and  South  Slavic 
languages. 

P.  M.  Mitchell.  A  Bibliographical  Guide  to  Danish 
Literature.  Copenhagen.  Munksgaard.  1951.  62  pp. 
12/. — Lists  most  important  works,  significant  reference 
books,  standard  editions,  essential  literary  histories  and 
criticism,  since  Reformation. 

Jose  Manuel  Topete.  A  Wording  Bibliography  of 
Latin  American  Literature.  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  Inter- 
american  Bibliographical  and  Library  Assn.  1952,  v 
+  162  pp. — Excellent  guide  for  bibliographers,  schol¬ 
ars,  and  students.  Includes  general  works,  histories  of 
literature,  bibliographies,  translations. 

English:  Miscellaneous 

Johann  Jakob  Baegert.  Observations  in  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia.  M.  M.  Brandenburg,  Carl  L.  Baumann,  trs, 
Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles.  University  of  California 
Press.  1952.  xx-|-218  pp.  +  8  plates.  $5. — First  com¬ 
plete  English  translation  of  the  unsparingly  honest 
memoir  titled  Nachrichten  von  der  amerihanischen 
Halbinsel  Calif ornien  (1771). 

Helen  &  Larry  Eisenberg.  The  Family  Pleasure  Chest. 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Parthenon  Press.  1951,  207  pp.  $1.50. 
— A  family-centered  book  of  games  for  indoors  and 
outdoors. 

Horst  Frenz,  ed.  Whitman  and  Rolleston.  A  Cor¬ 
respondence.  Bloomington.  Indiana  University.  1951. 
137  pp.  $1.50. — Scholarly  edition  of  letters  which 
passed  between  Walt  Whitman  and  the  Irish  scholar 
Thomas  William  Rolleston  (1857-1920),  with  Rolles- 
ton’s  obituary  paper  on  Whitman. 

Bruno  Grimschitz,  Erwin  Meyer.  Vienna.  Amethe 
von  Zeppelin,  tr,  Vienna.  Wolfrum.  1951.  21  pp.  + 
152  plates  +  viii  pp, — Text  deals  with  description  and 
history  of  Vienna;  attractive  photographs. 


Jolande  Jacobi.  The  Psychology  of  C.  G.  Jung.  K.  W. 
Bash,  tr.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press. 
5th  ed.,  1951.  xx+244  pp.,  ill.  $3.75. — Synthesis  of 
Jung’s  research;  biographical  sketch,  prefaces  to  pre¬ 
vious  editions,  complete  bibliography. 

V.  J.  Kaye-Kysilevs’kyj.  Slavic  Groups  in  Canada. 
Winnipeg.  Ukrainian  Free  Academy  of  Sciences.  1951. 
31  pp.  $0.50. — Information  as  to  numbers,  rural-urban 
division,  education,  literary  productivity. 

Emil  Korner.  The  Law  of  Freedom  as  the  Remedy 
for  War  and  Poverty.  2  vols.  H.  Leigh  Farnell,  tr. 
London.  Williams  &  Norgate.  1951.  xxiii+562  pp., 
vii-1-668  pp.  $9.50  (u.s.) — Advocates  correct  applica- 
tion  of  laissez-faire,  creation  of  a  World  State,  maxi¬ 
mum  individual  liberty  within  limits  of  freedom  pro¬ 
tected  by  state. 

Yakov  Malkiel.  The  Hispanic  Suffix  -(i)ego.  Berke¬ 
ley.  University  of  California  Press.  1951,  vii-f-103  pp. 
$1.50. — Uses  historical  and  dialectologic  sources  in 
morphological  and  lexical  analysis  of  reputedly  obscure 
suffix. 

Helen  Barber  Morrison,  ed.  The  Golden  Age  of 
Travel.  New  York.  Twayne  Publishers.  1951.  550  pp. 
$5. — Selected  travel  notes  on  Europe  by  more  than 
80  famous  people  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 

M.  Shaft.  Pal^istan  Labour  Year  Book_  1949-50. 
Karachi.  Labour  Publications.  1950.  x-|-881  pp.  19/-. 
— Statistics  on  wages,  employment,  cost  of  living,  etc.; 
labor  laws. 

John  M.  Warbeke.  The  Power  of  Art.  New  York. 
Philosophical  Library.  1951.  ix-J-493  pp.  $6. — A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  possibilities  of  sculpture,  painting,  music, 
poetry,  etc.,  for  the  enrichment  of  people’s  lives. 

Eleanor  L.  Wolff,  Herbert  Steiner,  eds.  Erich  Kahler. 
New  York.  Eleanor  L.  Wolff.  1951.  52  pp.,  ill. — 
Tributes  to  Kahler  on  his  65th  birthday  by  Borgese, 
Mann,  Broch,  Hutchins,  Einstein,  etc. 

Italian:  Miscellaneous 

Francesco  Albergamo.  La  scienza  neW  antichita 
classica.  Milano.  Marzorati.  1949.  83  pp.  250  1. — 
Mathematics,  logic,  and  natural  science  from  pre- 
Platonic  period  to  Aristotle. 

Ceccarius.  Bibliografia  Romana.  V.  (21  aprile  1949- 
21  aprile  1950).  Roma.  Staderini.  1951.  295  2-col.  pp. 
2,000  1. — Topical  listing  of  books,  monographs,  and 
articles  dealing  with  some  aspects  of  Rome. 

Renato  Rubrichi.  Cristalli  di  quarzo.  Milano.  Gas- 
taldi.  1951.  29  pp.  150  1. — Recollections,  impressions, 
poems  addressed  to  poet  himself. 

Portuguese:  Verse 

Rodolfo  Maria  de  Rangel  Moreira.  O  Morto  De- 
brufodo.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  1947.  136  pp. — Accent  on 
his  native  Pernambuco. 

Marcos  Konder  Reis.  Menino  de  Luto.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Pongetti.  1947,  107  pp. — Free  verse  inspired  by  the 
torment  of  the  age;  Oriental -Biblical  strain. 

Portuguese:  Miscellaneous 

Dorival  Caymmi.  Cancioneiro  da  Bahia.  Sao  Paulo. 
Martins.  1947.  156  pp. — Bahian  ballads  that  almost 
seem  authentic  folklore;  preface  by  Jorge  Amado. 
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Heinz  Kroll.  A  propSsito  de  locufoes  para  "nunca." 
Coimbra.  Casa  do  Castclo.  1950.  16  pp. — Notes  on  an 
article  by  Archer  Taylor  in  Romance  Philology;  sup¬ 
plement  to  Revista  Portuguesa  de  Filologia,  Vol.  III. 

Godofredo  Vianna.  Por  Onde  Deus  Nao  Andou. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Olympio.  1947.  238  pp. — Well-meant 
effort  of  returning  native  to  solve  socio-economic  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  northeastern  backlands. 

U\rainian:  Miscellaneous 

Rex  Beach.  Zaliznyi  Shlya^h.  2  vols.  Winnipeg. 
Ukrainian  Book  Club.  1951.  127,  132  pp.  $2  (u.s.) 
—Translation  of  Iron  Trail,  a  story  about  Alaska  writ¬ 
ten  in  1913. 

J.  B.  Rudnyc’kyj.  Slovo  i  Nazva  '‘Ukraina"  Winni¬ 
peg.  Ukrainska  Knyharnia.  1951.  131  pp. — A  study 
of  the  name  “Ukraine”  by  a  well  known  Ukrainian 
scholar. 

Various 

Joan  Triadnu.  Antologia  de  la  poesia  cataiana 
(1900-1950).  1951.  312  pp.  30  ptas. — Antologia  de 
cuentistas  catalanes.  1950.  1,576  pp.  175  ptas.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Selecta. — With  bio-bibliographical  introductions. 

Victor  R.  Staby,  ed.  Dansk.  Almanak  1952.  Blair, 
Neb.  Lutheran  Publishing  House.  1951.  114  pp.  $0.60. 
—Articles  on  church  personalities  and  subjects;  direc¬ 
tory  of  ministers  and  officials. 

If  If 

“The  final  curtain  has  fallen  on  one  of  the  greatest 
auction  sales  of  literary  property  in  this  country.  The 
Lucius  Wilmerding  internationally  famous  library  of 
rare  continental  literature  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  rich  in  armorial  and  association  bind¬ 
ings,  manuscripts,  great  Latin  classics  and  rare  incu¬ 
nabula,  has  been  dispersed  through  one  of  the  greatest 
auction  firms  in  the  world  today,  the  Parke-Bernet 
Galleries  of  New  York.”  [The  sale  netted  a  total  of 
$568,969.50.] 

The  Amateur  Bool(  Collector 

In  an  article  on  the  problems  of  the  Catholic  novel¬ 
ist:  “The  geometries  of  the  novel  can  be  reduced  to 
three  planes:  conflicts  of  God  and  man  in  religion, 
conflicts  of  man  and  woman  in  love,  and  conflicts  of 
man  with  himself.  The  non-Christian  novelist  lacks 
one  of  these  planes.  The  complete  harmony  of  life  does 
not  vibrate  on  all  the  strings  of  his  harp.  In  short,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  exceptional  advantages  that  his 
faith  brings  him  are  of  more  weight  in  his  art  than 
certain  difficulties  which  he  may  encounter.” 

Libros  Buenos 

“The  right  way  to  ‘discover’  a  poet  is  to  ignore  his 
biographers  and  commentators  and  plunge  straight 
into  his  poetry.  Yet  perhaps  that  is  not  quite  the  right 
advice  to  give  concerning  [Coventry]  Patmore,  for  if 
you  plunge  in  too  eagerly  at  the  wrong  place  you 
are  likely  to  hit  the  bottom  unexpectedly,  and  your 
curiosity,  to  say  the  least,  will  be  damped.” 

W.  H.  Gardner  in  The  Month 


Individuo  o  Robot.  Instituto  de  Recercas  Associate, 
eds.  New  York.  Association  de  Lingua  Auxiliar  Inter¬ 
national.  1951.  22  pp.  Gratis. — A  group  of  social  sci- 
entbts  collaborate  in  this  Interlingua  essay  to  present 
some  valid  anti-Communist  arguments. 

Multi-lingual 

Os  estudos  de  Unguistica  Romdntca  na  Europa  e  na 
America  desde  1939  a  1948.  Coimbra.  Casa  do  Castelo. 
n.d.  x+16  pp. — Bibliographical  supplement  to  Revista 
Portuguesa  de  Filologia,  Vol.  I. 

Heinrich  Heine.  The  North  Sea.  Vernon  Watkins, 
tr.  Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Directions.  1951.  viii+95 
pp.  $3. — Two  cycles  of  rhymeless  poems.  Gcrman- 
English. 

Henri  Michaux.  Selected  Writings.  Richard  Ellmann, 
tr.  Norfolk,  Coon.  New  Directions.  1951.  xxi+298 
pp.  $3.50. — From  Who  1  Was,  My  Properties,  The 
Night  Moves,  The  Far-Off  Inside,  and  others  (Original, 
1944).  French-English. 

Paul  Rand.  T houghts  on  Design.  New  York.  Witten- 
born,  Schultz.  2nd  ed.,  1951.  159  pp.,  ill.  $7.50. — 
Principles  governing  contemporary  advertising  design. 
English-French-Spanish. 

Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  The  Life  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
(Das  Marien-Leben).  Stephen  Spender,  tr.  New  York. 
Philosophical  Library.  1951.  49  pp.  $2.75. — German 
and  English  texts  on  facing  pages.  Introduction  by 
the  translator. 

«  If 

Tlie  Galician  journalist  Alcali  Martin  was  once 
placed  in  an  embarrassing  situation  by  having  de¬ 
clared  publicly  that  a  certain  individual  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  was  a  drunkard.  The  individual  in  ques¬ 
tion  confronted  Alcala  with  evidence  that  he  was  a 
total  abstainer  and  demanded  that  the  journalist  re¬ 
tract  his  accusation.  Alcali  explained  to  the  out¬ 
raged  teetotaler  that  no  apologies  could  ever  wipe  the 
slate  clean,  and  suggested  another  solution.  “It  would 
be  simpler  and  more  effective  if  you  just  went  to 
drinking,”  he  proposed. 

A.  Suirez  Guillen  in  Espaha  Libre 

General  O’Donnell  of  the  Fifth  Air  Force  tells  in 
World  Affairs  Interpreter  of  a  prayer  given  to  him 
during  the  Marianas  campaign  by  a  priest  whom  he 
had  known  in  Chungking.  Perhaps,  as  he  says,  it  may 
be  widely  known,  but  then  it  ought  to  be:  “Give  us 
the  strength  to  accept  with  serenity  those  things  which 
cannot  be  changed.  Give  us  the  courage  to  change 
those  things  which  can  and  must  be  changed,  and  Give 
us  the  wisdom  to  differentiate  the  one  from  the  other.” 

“Of  all  the  madmen  in  literature,  few  have  been 
less  prepossessing  than  Nikolai  Vasilicvich  Gogol  and 
none  has  exerted  a  more  tenacious  fascination  through 
the  years.” 

The  [London]  Times  Literary  Supplement 

“Qu’est-ce  que  [’inspiration?  C’est  d’avoir  une  seule 
chose  <k  dire,  que  Ton  n’est  jamais  fatigue  de  dire.” 

Jean  Paulhan  in  Almanach  des  Lettres  1952 


